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Orrmivora  rabie  faedus  furit  ilridique  daeniori, 

Re  rriunduni  pavidun)  dira  procella  prerqit 
Ne  tirrieas,  Clnristi  cyrribarTi  firniissinia  dextra 

Per  fluctils  tiiiTiidos,  saxa  per  irqa  regit. 
Haric  precor,  incolimnerri,  quae  fertur  iq  aequore 

saevo, 
In  patriae  portuni  dirige,  naiita  Pie. 

E.  a 


Pius  X, 


AS  soon  as  the  news  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Cardinal  Sarto  to  the 
supreme  pontificate  reached  Spring 
Hill  College,  the  Very  Rev.  W.  J. 
Tyrrell,  S.  J.,  cabled  as  follows  to 
the  dean  of  the  sacred  college,  Car- 
dinal Oreglia  di  Santo  Stefano: 

''Cardinal  Oreglia,  Vatican,  Rome: 
Rector  et  Socii  Collegii,  Spring  Hill, 
Mobile,  Ala.,  gratulantur  Pio  Deci- 
mo,  Pontifici  Maximo. 

V'W.  J.  Tyrrell,  S.  J. 

"The  President  and  Faculty  of 
Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile,  Ala., 
hail  Pius  the  Tenth,  the  supreme 
pontiff. '^ 

It  was  a  gracious  act  on  the  part  of 
Spring  Hill's  president,  and  the  Holy 
Father  graciously  acknowledged  it. 
Cardinal  Oreglia  answered  as  fol- 
lows, through  the  pro-secretary  of 
state: 

''Reverendo  Rectori  Gulielmo  J. 
Tyrrell,  S.  J.,  Spring  Hill,  Mobile, 
Ala.:  Sanctus  Pater  gratias  agit 
rectori  et  sociis  Collegii  Spring  Hill, 
eisque  benedictionem  apostolicam 
libenter  impertitur. 

'Tro-Secretarius  Status." 

''To  the  Reverend  President  W. 
J.  Tyrrell,  S.  J.,  Spring  Hill,  Mo- 
bile, Ala.:  The  Holy  Father  thanks 
the  president  and  faculty  of  Spring 
Hill  College,  and  gladly  bestows  on 
them  his  apostolic  benediction. 

"The  Pro-Secretary  of  State." 


Spring  Hill  is  thus  one  of  the  very 
first  of  American  colleges  to  be 
brought  in  contact  ivith  Pius  X.  It 
is  only  right  that  it  should  be  so. 
For  Spring  Hill  trains  its  pupils  in 
love  and  loyalty  to  the  pontiff  king. 
Nowhere  else  will  the  sovereign 
pontiff  find  more  devoted  sons.  Be- 
sides, Spring  Hill  College  owes  a 
special  debt  of  gratirude  to  the 
popes,  for  Pope  Gregory  XIV  em- 
powered Spring  Hill  College,  in  1840, 
to  grant  degrees  in  philosophy  and 
theology,  a  privilege  which  very 
few  American  colleges  enjoy. 

Pius  X  is  what  may  be  called  a 
self-made  man.  He  is  one  of  the 
people.  He  comes  from  that  sturdy 
stock,  from  that  rugged,  hardy  Ital- 
ian peasantry  which  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  Roman  legions,  a 
stock  which  one  of  Rome's  mightiest 
pens  thus  described:  "rusticorum 
militum  mascula  proles;"  "that  sol- 
dier peasantry's  mighty  stock." 
Born  of  the  poor,  he  is  the  friend  of 
the  poor.  He  has  a  lovable,  sympa- 
thetic nature.  We  feel  that  he  is 
going  to  be  the  people's  pope.  Leo 
was  the  pope  of  the  workingman. 
Pius  will  be  the  pope  of  the  poor. 
The  aristocratic  Pecci  swayed  cabi- 
nets and  kings;  the  humble  Sarto 
will  live  to  see  his  name  blessed  in 
the  cabin  of  the  lowly  and  in  the 
poor  peasant's  "smoky  crib." 


Christmas -Eve   Reflections. 


When  I  remember  all 

The  friends,  so  linked  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  fall, 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather  ; 
I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled, 
Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed  ! 

— T.  MOORE. 

I  AM  in  a  meditative  mood  to- 
night. Age  and  the  winter  of 
many  sorrows  have  flecked  my  hair 
with  snow.  As  I  sit  alone  before 
the  glowing  embers  of  the  fire  in  my 
room  this  Christmas-eve  night,  my 
thoughts  are  takmg  me  back  along 
the  road  I  have  traveled  these  three- 
score years.  It  has  not  been  alto- 
gether a  very  smooth  one;  often- 
times rocky,  with  deep  holes  and 
mud  puddles;  then  again  lined  with 
rose  bushes,  sometimes  blooming, 
sometimes  tearing  me  with  a  hidden 
thorn  when  I  dallied  too  fondly  with 
the  prettier  flowers.  Faces  are 
peeping  out  at  me  from  the  shadows 
of  the  room — faces  of  the  dead  and 
trusted  ones  of  the  long  ago — now 
smiling,  now  tear-dimmed,  and  lam 
living  over  again  my  eventful  past. 
The  tender,  loving  eyes  of  my 
sainted  mother  are  beaming  on  me 
with  the  same  whole-souled  love  of 
this  long  ago,  and  near  her,  looking 
at  me  with  the  steady  eye  of  truth- 
ful manhood,  is  the  grave,  stately 
father  I  loved  in  my  boyhood  days, 
and  learned  to  revere  when  his  part- 
ing words  rang  in   my   ears:     ''My 


son,  remember  your  name  was 
never  dishonored."  The  halloo  of 
my  brother  when  he  returned  from 
college;  the  silvery  ring  of  my 
bright-eyed,  light-hearted  sisters  are 
filling  my  ears  with  a  melody  I  have 
long  since  forgotten. 

What  a  jump  my  heart  gave!  It 
beat  with  a  hard  knock  against  my 
ribs.  I  have  opened  my  tight-but- 
toned coat  and  from  the  pocket  near 
my  heart  I  have  taken  a  black  leath- 
ern pocket-book  that  I  have  jealous- 
ly guarded  for  over  forty  years,  and 
my  treasures  are  on  my  knee, — a 
faded  photograph,  a  pious  picture 
and  a  lock  of  hair.  These  three 
have  traveled  the  road  of  life  with 
me  for  many  a  year.  They  were 
the  keepsakes  which  I  took  away 
with  me  when  the  tocsin  pealed  its 
harsh  summons  to  war,  bidding  me 
leave  my  sweetest  earthly  treas- 
ures to  meet  my  Northern  brother 
in  angry  strife.  The  photograph  is 
well-nigh  faded;  with  diificulty  my 
aged  eyes  trace  the  outlines  of  her 
who  was  the  dearest  being  on  earth 
to  me.  I  still  see  the  brown  eyes,  the 
chestnut  hair,  and  the  sweet  smile 
which  always  bade  me  be  of  good 
cheer.  With  his  arms  around 
his  mother's  neck  and  his  little  face 
pressed  to  hers,  I  see  the  bright  face 
of  my  boy.  Yes,  I  can  still  dis- 
tinguish his  sailor  suit.  The  pious 
picture  is  that  of  a  young  girl 
in  her  first  communion  dress.  She 
gave  it  to  me  before  we  parted — it 
was  a  remembrance  of  her  first  com- 
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munion,  and  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  picture,  written  by  her  as  I  was 
looking  over  her  shoulder,  I  read 
with  difficulty  the  message  she 
wished  me  always  to  carry  in  my 
heart:  ''Mon  ame  a  Dieu,  mon  coeur 
a  toi."  And  the  lock  of  hair!  It  is 
all  I  have  of  her.  I  remember  the 
winter  evening  when  I  cut  it.  How 
cold!  Her  nut-brown  hair  hung 
loose  over  her  shoulders.  It  was  a 
few  months  before  our  parting. 
These  treasures  were  my  solace  on 
the  battlefield;  they  gave  me  cour- 
age, for  they  told  me  of  the  two 
faithful  hearts  pleading  for  my  safe 
return. 

The  evening  before  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville,  where  our  great 
Stonewall,  the  battle  god  of  the 
South,  met  his  untimely  doom,  as 
we  lay  stretched  beside  our  camp 
fires,  I  told  my  life-long  friend, 
Henry  d'Aguilar,  that  should  I  be 
among  the  slain  in  the  morrow's 
battle,  he  was  to  take  these  treas- 
ures from  off  my  .  heart  and  bear 
them  home  for  me.  The  next  day 
poor  Henry  had  appeared  before  the 
God  of  battles,  and  I  was  taken  to 
the  rear  with  a  shattered  arm. 

But  I  must  put  back  my  treas- 
ures. The  heads  of  nut-brown  and 
golden  hair  are  mouldering  in  the 
grave.  Thank  God!  they  died  lov- 
ing me;  therefore  they  love  me  still. 
A  true  and  sincere  love  never  dies. 
At  the  great  white  throne  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  they  are  pleading 
to-night  for  the  wayfarer  who  longs 
to  be  at  rest  and  with  his  loved 
ones.  I  never  breathe  their  names 
now  above  the  breath  of  prayer; 
'twere  a  sacrilege,   I   think.     What 


a  heart-wrench  these  little  tokens 
have  give  me!  Heigho!  Why,  I  do 
declare,  my  eyes  are  moist.  I  had 
thought  the  fountains  were  dry  long 
since.  I  am  really  thoughtful  to- 
night. I  suppose  it  comes  from 
looking  into  these  dying  embers. 

How  comes  that  when  we  are  old 
we  belong  more  to  the  dead  past 
than  to  the  living  present?  Of  late 
I  have  often  felt  that  I  am  not  in 
touch  with  the  active,  busy  world 
around  me;  that  almost  impercepti- 
bly to  myself  the  younger  genera- 
tion is  pushing  me  aside;  it  wishes 
more  elbow  room  and  I  am  in  its 
way.  It  is  hard  to  feel  this  way; 
harder  still  to  realize  it.  When  I 
rejoiced  in  the  bloom  of  youth  I,  too, 
jostled  the  old  aside  that  I  might 
advance.  Where  now  are  the  old 
college  mates  who  breasted  with  me 
the  stream  of  life.?  Only  last  week 
I  stood  where  fifty  years  ago  I  was 
playing,  a  light-hearted  schoolboy. 
The  old  college  no  longer  stands — it 
is  a  modern  structure;  our  old  play- 
ground is  called  a  campus — en- 
larged, no  longer  the  same  where 
we  played  leap-frog  and  football. 
Winding  walks  lead  through  what 
was  then  an  almost  virgin  forest. 
Walter  Lasserre,  Henry  d'Aguilar, 
swift  of  foot  and  keen  of  eye  as  he 
was  true  of  heart,  Willie  Belden  and 
Gaston  de  St.  Foi — handsome  Gas- 
ton, with  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
Madonna  we  used  to  call  him — all 
are  numbered  with  those  who  have 
been.  We  all  hurried  to  the  front 
in  '62,  Walter  to  waste  away  his 
young  life  amid  the  horrors  of  a 
Northern  prison;  Henry  to  die  at  my 
side  in  the  deep    morass   of   Chan- 
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cellorsville,  and  Gaston  to  die  with 
Stuart  at  Yellow  Tavern.  Little  we 
thoughtless  boys  dreamed  that  Ma- 
donna, so  girlish  looking,  would  be 
a  battle  god  in  the  plains  of  Vir- 
ginia. Neither  saber  flash  nor  hurt- 
ling bullet  daunted  him;  he  knew  no 


fear,  and  he  died  as  he  wished  to 
die,  fighting  the  invader  of  his  coun- 
try. 

My  fire  is  almost  out.  I  feel 
chilly.  This  thinking  always  makes 
me  sad. 

An  Old  Student. 


Colonel   R.    M.    Sands. 


SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE 
mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
oldest  alumni:  Colonel  Robert  M. 
Sands.  He  was  born  October  12, 
1825;  entered  the  college  in  1839; 
died  November  17,  1903.  During 
his  long  life  Colonel  Sands  never 
ceased  to  cherish  a  genuine  love  for 
his  old  Alma  Mater.  In  the  Review 
of  April,  1899,  he  published  his  remi- 
niscences of  old  Spring  Hill. 

The  following  sketch  of  Colonel 
Sands  is  taken  from  the  Mobile 
Daily  Register  of  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 18,  1903: 

DEATH  OF  COLONEL  SANDS. 

After  lingering  between  life  and 
death  for  two  weeks  without  hope 
of  recovery,  Col.  R.  M.  Sands 
passed  away  at  7:20  o'clock  last 
night,  at  his  home  on  Dauphin  Way. 

Colonel  Sands  took  to  his  bed 
with  his  final  illness  on  Wednes- 
day, October  24;  he  had  been  in 
delicate  health  for  several  years; 
the  hardships  and  privations  and 
sufferings  of  an  active  campaign  of 
nearly  four  years  in  the  service  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  had  im- 
paired the  vitalitv  of  a  wonderfully 
rugged  constitution.     The  evidence 


of  this  impairment  became  visible 
some  years  ago  in  an  affection  of 
the  heart's  functions.  From  this 
cause  he  sustained  a  serious  illness 
some  three  years  ago.  While  he 
survived  this  attack,  he  had  never 
since  resumed  his  wonted  vigor. 
His  last  illness,  which  began  with  a 
severe  cold,  assumed  a  serious  as- 
pect from  its  inception;  the  heart 
trouble  became  apparent  and  was 
accentuated  by  protracted  par- 
oxysms of  coughing.  Last  Tues- 
day, a  week  ago,  there  was  evi- 
dence to  his  attending  physician  of 
an  embolism,  but  his  vital  energy 
did  not  succumb,  and  his  mental 
vigor  was  retained  until  the  end, 
which  came  last  night. 

Around  his  couch  at  the  close 
were  gathered  all  the  immediate 
members  of  his  family;  there  had 
been  time  to  summons  his  sons  from 
Montgomery  and  New  York,  and  his 
daughter  from  Chicago.  Comforted 
by  the  presence  of  the  partner  of 
fifty-five  years  of  his  life's  journey, 
by  those  of  all  his  living  children 
and  his  surviving  sister,  panoplied 
by  the  final  rites  of  the  religion  of 
his  infancy,  youth,  manhood  and 
old  age,  rich  in  the  heritage  of  uni- 
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versal  love  and  respect  which  a  pure 
life  had  earned,  the  end  came — 
peaceful  and  serene. 


Robert  Martin  Sands  was  born  at 
Cantonment  Brooke,  on  Tampa 
Bay,  Florida,  October  12,  1825. 
His  father  was  Richard  Martin 
Sands,  born  in  Prince  George 
county,  Maryland,  an  officer  who 
served  in  the  war  of  1812-1 5,  in  the 
United  States  army,  and  who  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  captain  in  the 
Fourth  Regiment  of  hifantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  brevet  major  for  faithful 
and  conspicuous  service  to  his  coun- 
try. In  Colonel  Sands'  residence 
on  Dauphin  Way  hangs  his  father's 
commission  signed  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son, ''Old  Hickory,"  under  whom 
Captain  Sands  served  in  the  last 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Colonel 
Sands'  mother  was  Adele,  daughter 
of  Pierre  and  Agnes  Senac.  To 
Richard  and  Adele  Sands  were  born 
five  children,  of  whom  the  sole  sur- 
vivor now  is  Mrs.  Agnes  Evalina 
Fry,  widow  of  the  gallant  Captain 
Joseph  Fry,  who  served  in  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  Con- 
federate States  navy,  and  lost  his 
life  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  ill-fated  expedition  in  behalf  of 
Cuba  on  the  steamer  Virginius. 

Colonel  Sands'  paternal  grand- 
father was  Robert  Sands,  a  native 
of  Maryland.  A  grand-daughter  of 
Robert  Sands,  Maria,  married  Lloyd 
Addison,  to  whom  was  born  Hor- 
tense  Addison,  now  Mrs.  Hortense 
Batre,  of  Mobile,  the  regent  of  Ala- 
bama Chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames. 

Colonel  Sands  entered  Spring  Hill 


College  in  the  year  1839,  ^  7^^^ 
made  memorable  in  Mobile  by  the 
most  fatal  yellow  fever  epidemic  in 
her  history,  and  by  the  great  fire 
which  almost  destroyed  the  city. 
When  his  collegiate  education  be- 
gan the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Bishop  Michael  Portier,  was  ex- 
officio  president,  and  the  vice-presi- 
dent was  the  rector;  as  rectors,  dur- 
ing Colonel  Sands'  course,  were  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Bazin  (afterward 
bishop  of  Vincennes),  Mauverney 
(who  had  served  as  a  soldier  under 
the  great  Napoleon),  Rampon  and 
Bach;  these  rectors,  with  the  pro- 
fessors and  prefects,  were  priests  of 
the  Order  of  Mercy  and  of  the  Or- 
der of  Eudists.  The  above  named 
vice-presidents  were  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Thomas  G.  Rapier  (an'uncleof 
Colonel  Sands,  and  the  father  of 
Messrs.  John  L.  Rapier,  of  the  Mo- 
bile Register,  and  Thomas  G.  Ra- 
pier, of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
who  were  by  their  maternal  branch 
first  cousins  to  Colonel  Sands.) 
During  Mr.  Rapier's  incumbency 
the  direction  of  Spring  Hill  College 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev- 
erend Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Among  Colonel  Sands'  fel- 
low students  at  Spring  Hill  were  Mr. 
Richard  B.  Owen,  of  this  city,  and 
a  number  of  prominent  Mobilians, 
who  have  preceded  him  among  the 
great  majority. 

After  he  was  graduated  in  the 
classical  course  from  Spring  Hill, 
Colonel  Sands  made  his  home  in 
Mobile;  here  he  entered  the  cotton 
warehousing  business  in  1846, 
which  business  he  conducted  till  the 
opening  of  the   civil   war  in   1861. 
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He  was  for  a  period  of  several  years 
in  the  late  fifties  assistant  postmas- 
ter at  Mobile.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  re-entered  the  cotton  busi- 
ness; for  a  long  series  of  years  he 
had  served  the  county  as  public  ad- 
ministrator, with  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  estates  for  which  he  was 
trustee,  and  with  integrity  absolute 
and  unquestioned.  During  two 
terms  Colonel  Sands  showed  con- 
spicuous ability  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  school  commissioners. 

On  October  i8,  1848,  he  married 
Mary  Josephine  Le  Baron,  in  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  Mobile,  the  Right 
Rev.  Michael  Portier,  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Mobile, 
being  the  celebrant.  The  children 
of  this  union  were  Charles  Dorance, 
of  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Mary  Ella 
(Mrs.  Taylor),  of  Chicago,  111.; 
Agnes  Evalina,  deceased;  Richard 
Lee,  deceased;  Robert  Alexander, 
of  Mobile;  Mary  Eva,  deceased; 
Joseph  Fry,  of  Mobile;  Richard  de 
Contling,  deceased,  and  William  Le 
Baron,  of  New  York. 

This  outline  of  Colonel  Sands' 
family  history  shows  that  he  was  a 
soldier  by  heredity.  Before  leaving 
college  he  was  chosen  by  his  fellow 
students  imbued  with  the  military 
spirit,  as  commandant  of  a  cadet 
corps.  These  were  called  the 
Spring  Hill  Lancers.  In  1856,  when 
he  was  in  his  twenty-first  year,  the 
Mobile  Cadets  were  organized  as  a 
military  company,  and  he  was 
chosen  as  captain  at  the  organiza- 
tion. The  cadets  under  his  guidance 
attained  the  highest  proficiency  in 
the  school  of  the  soldier.  To  these 
qualifications  under  his  command  in 


the  tierce  four  years  conflict  known 
as  the  civil  war,  the  Mobile  Cadets 
won  imperishable  glory  on  almost 
every  stricken  field  which  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia  contested. 

About  two  years  before  the  period 
of  secession  Father  Gautrelet,  S.  J,, 
president  of  Spring  Hill  College,  re- 
quested Captain  Sands  to  give  mil- 
itary instruction  to  the  senior 
students.  He  consented,  though  at 
the  expense  of  his  business  interests. 
The  students  had  as  arms  single- 
barrelled  shot  guns.  When  they 
had  mastered  the  school  of  the  sol- 
dier, a  half  dozen  of  the  boys  were 
chosen  as  drill  masters,  and  the 
^'manual"  and  ''company  drill" 
were  taught;  the  drill  masters  were 
made  company  officers,  and  the 
Spring  Hill  Cadets  made  brilliant 
parades  at  the  college  exercises.  At 
the  close  of  the  college  year  "ihe 
Spring  Hill  Cadets  invited  Captain 
Sands  and  officers  of  the  Mobile 
Cadets  to  review  them.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  social  entertainment 
which  followed  the  commencement 
exercises,  there  was  a  presentation 
of  a  silver  water  service,  inscribed 
''The  Spring  Hill  Cadets  to  Captain 
R.  M.  Sands."  This  cherished 
souvenir  to-day,  forty-five  years 
after  the  incident,  reposes  upon  the 
sideboard  at  Colonel  Sands'  res- 
idence. 

When  Alabama  passed  the  ordin- 
ance of  secession  Captain  Sands 
tendered  the  services  of  the  Mobile 
Cadets  to  the  Confederacy.  On 
January  second  the  Cadets  saw- 
service  at  Fort  Morgan,  Ala.  At 
Montgomery  on  April  23,  1861,  the 
Third    Alabama  was  organized,  and 
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Captain    Sands    being    the    senior 
commanding  officer,  the  Cadets  be- 
came Company  A  of  that  regiment. 
The    Third   was  made  a  portion  of 
Mahone's    brigade   at    No'folk.     In 
1862   it   was    afterwards  in  Rodes' 
(Battle's)  brigade,  Rodes'  division, 
Stonewall   Jackson's   corps,    R.   E. 
Lee's   army    of   Northern  Virginia. 
After  the  d^ath  of  Celonel  Tennant 
Lomax    at    Seven    Pines,    Captain 
Sands  became   major  by  seniority. 
Colonel  Cullen  A.  Battle  soon  after 
was     made    brigadier   general,  and 
Major  Sands  became  lieutenant  col- 
onel.    Colonel  Sands  and  the  Third 
Alabama    regiment    participated  in 
these   battles:      Seven   Pines  —  he 
commanded  the  regiment  at  White 
Oak  Swamp,  Va.,  and  in  every  en- 
gagement after — Charles  City  road, 
Mechanicsville,     Ellison's     Mills, 
Gaines'  Mill,  Cold  Harbor,  Frazier's 
Farm,  Chickahominy  Swamp,  Mal- 
vern Hill,  and   first  Fredericksburg, 
in  1862;  in,-Bcrryviile,Martinsburg, 
the    bloody  three   days  of   Gettys- 
burg  and  Manassas  Gap,  in   1863; 
in  1864  he  participated  in  the  series 
of  five  pitched   battles.  May    17  to 
May  20,  near  Spottsylvania  Court- 
house; at  Bethesda  Church,  second 
Cold  Harbor,  the  series  of  battles, 
marches,    and    skirmishes   of  May 
and   June   in    the   wilderness  from 
Spottsylvania    to    Richmond,   Har- 
per's   Ferry,  Frederick    City,  Md., 
before  Washington,  D.  C,  on  July 
II  and   12,  Kernstown,  Winchester 
and  in  General  Jubal  Eariey's  cam- 
paign in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Through  all  the  skirmishes  and 
battles  of  the  war  Colonel  Sands 
passed    unscathed     save    a    slight 


wound  in  the  right  leg.  Ill  health 
compelled  him  to  accept  retirement 
on  the  invalid  corps  on  August  20, 
1864.  He  was  sent  home  and  in 
March,  1865,  was  ordered  Talladega, 
Ala.,  as  commander  of  camp  of  in- 
struction, where  he  remained  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  Captain  Rob- 
ert Harber,  now  registrar  of  the 
United  States  land  office  at  Mont- 
gomery, was  then  a  captain  in  a 
New  York  regiment,  and  received 
Colonel  Sands'  parole. 


No  man  in  the  army  of  the  South 
received  higher  meed  of  love  and 
reverence  from  his  fellow  soldiers 
than  that  accorded  to  this  genial 
gentleman.  There  is  not  a  survi- 
vor of  his  gallant  regiment  who  will 
read  the  news  of  the  passing  of 
their  old  commander  with  undimmed 
eye.  Here  in  his  home  where  his 
spotless  life  has  been  an  open  book 
to  his  fellow  men  and  women,  re- 
gret at  the  news  of  his  death  will 
be  universal  and  sincere. 

His  life,  which  had  been  mainly 
spent  here  in  Mebile,  was  one  sin- 
gularly free  from  the  common 
weaknesses  of  humanity.  It  is  said 
that  he  had  never  tasted  spirituous 
liquors  until  it  was  prescribed  for 
him  about  three  years  ago.  His 
home  life,  with  the  incident  joys 
and  sorrows  which  come  to  every 
hearth,  was  an  idyl  of  domestic 
happiness.  His  intercourse  with  his 
fellowmen  in  every  relation  was  fe- 
licitous. His  rearing  and  education 
made  him  a  disciplinarian  of  rare 
force.  One  incident  of  his  career 
as  a  soldier  will  illustrate  its  power: 
At  Malvern  Hill  the  Third  Alabama 
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Regiment  was  sent  to  the  attack  in 
tlie  early  afternoon  in  line  of  battle 
which  subjected  it  to  an  enfilading 
fire  from  a  battalion  of  light  artil- 
lery that  swept  its  ranks  from  flank 
to  flank.  Major  Sands  gave  the  in- 
structions necessary  for  a  change  of 
front.  The  movement  was  executed 
with  a  rapidity  and  precision  that 
aroused  cheers  of  praise  from  the 
adversaries  on  whom  the  colonel 
and  his  men  were  advancing.  Yet 
this  discipline  was  tempered  with  a 
gentleness  and  frank  courtesy  that 
won  the  love  and  reverence  of  every 
comrade.  His  faith  and  trust  and 
devotion  to  his  church  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  traits  in  an  al- 
most perfect  character. 

Such  a  man  could  not  amass  what 
the  world  calls  riches.  It  will  be  said 
that  Colonel  Sands  died  poor.  But 
how  can  proper  estimate  be  made 
of  the  value  to  mankind  of  so  rich  a 
life.?  No  comprehensive  limit  can 
be  affixed  to  the  extent,  the  diversi- 
ty, the  power  of  its  good  influence. 


FUNERAL  OF  COLONEL  ROBERT  M. 
SANDS. 
The  funeral  of  Colonel  Robert  M. 
Sands  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon from  the  residence  on  Dauphin 
Way  and  from  St.  Joseph's  church, 
services  in  the  church  beginning  at 
3:15  o'clock.  The  church  was  well 
filled  by  mourning  relatives  and 
friends.  Organ  music  was  played 
at  the  entry  and  departure  of  the 
cortege.  Attending  were  the  Mo- 
bile Cadets,  and  the  honorary  mem- 
bers of  the  Cadets,  the  Third  Ala- 
bama Regiment  Association  and  the 


Raphael  Semmes  Camp  No.  11,  U. 
C.  V.  From  a  distance  came  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Rapier,  of  New  Or- 
leans, a  cousin  of  the  deceased  vet- 
eran. 

Rev.  Father  Schuler,  S.  J.,  pastor 
of  St.  Joseph's,  conducted  the  ser- 
vice, assisted  by  Rev.  Fathers  Ger- 
lach,  S.  J.,  and  Janin,  S.  J.,  of  New 
Orleans.  In  the  sanctuary  were 
Very  Rev.  C.  T.  O'Callaghan,  D. 
D.,  of  St.  Vincent's,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Tyrrell,  S.  J.,  president  of 
Spring  Hill  College.  The  coffin  was 
placed  on  a  dais  in  the  main  aisle, 
and  at  the  foot  stood  Color-Bearer 
Hamilton,  of  the  Semmes  Camp, 
with  furled  flag. 

The  coffin  was  covered  by  a  mass 
of  beautiful  fiowers. 

After  the  prayers  were  read. 
Father  Schuler  delivered  a  short 
eulogy  of  the  dead.  He  mentioned 
the  gigantic  struggle  of  1861-65,  in 
which  Colonel  Sands  played  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  paid  tribute  to 
his  patriotism  and  his  fidelity  to 
duty,  both  during  the  war  and  since, 
as  a  private  citizen,  a  man  whose 
character  was  of  the  highest  and 
who  commanded  the  respect  of  all 
the  people  and  the  love  of  a  great 
many.  *'His  public  actions  were 
very  well  known,"  said  Father 
Schuler,  ''but  not  so  well  known 
his  private  and  religious  life.  It  was 
as  a  Christian  soldier  he  appeared 
in  the  highest  and  noblest  light.  He 
fought  the  good  fight,  he  preserved 
the  faith.  The  battle  was  a  life- 
long one  and  had  been  bravely  and 
worthily  fought  and  won.  On  this 
account  it  was  fit  that  the  usual  pro- 
cedure of  the  church  should  be  de- 
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parted  from  and  that  some  words 
should  be  spoken  of  the  deceased, 
in  order  that  the  fullness  of  his 
three-fold  character  as  soldier,  pri- 
vate and  Christian,  should  be  dis- 
closed." 

The  body  was  then  taken  to  Mag- 
nolia cemetery,  where  it  was  in- 
terred, Rev.  Father  Gerlach  officia- 
ting. The  soldier's  salute  was  fired 
over  the  grave  by  the  Cadets.  On 
this  occasion  was  used  for  the   first 


time  here  the  new  Kraag-Jorgensen 
service  rifles  and  smokeless  powder. 

The  honorary  pall-bearers  were 
Messrs.  Max  Demouy,  Marsena 
Parker,  George  J.  Sullivan,  Thomas 
Devine,  Richard  B.  Owen  and  C. 
W.  Butt. 

The  active  pall-bearers  were:  J. 
F.  Sands,  R.  A.  Sands  and  C.  D. 
Sands,  sons  of  the  deceased,  and 
Paul  E.  Rapier,  Rex  Rapier  and 
William  Rapier,  cousins. 


Echoes   From  The   Past. 


Under  this  heading  the  REVIEW  will  publish  any  items  of  interest  relating  to  the 
beginnings  of  Spring  Hill  College,  or  to  the  early  history  ot  the  Diocese  of  Mobile- 
Persons  possessing  any  information  bearing  on  these  subjects  are  kindly  requested  to 
communicate  them  to  the  REVIEW.— [ED.  S.  H.  R.] 


THE  following  is  taken  from    the 
Mobile  Daily  Mercury  of  May 
15,  1859: 

DEATH  OF  BISHOP  PORTIER. 

"We  heard  the  painful  intelli- 
gence of  Bishop  Portier's  death  on 
Saturday  evening,  in  time  barely  to 
make  mention  of  it  in  our  evening 
edition.  He  died  about  noon  of  Sat- 
urday, at  the  Providence  Infirmary, 
in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 

"Michael  Portier  was  born  in 
France  on  the  7th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1793.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  181 7,  and  resided  first  at 
Baltimore.  In  1819  he  went  to  New 
Orleans.  He  was  consecrated  bish- 
op of  the  Diocese  of  Mobile,  com- 
prising the  States  of  Alabama  and 
Florida,  in  1826.  In  i827he  took  up 
his  permanent  residence  in  this  city. 


'•In  regard  to  his  usefulness,  the 
Tribune  of  yesterday  morning  men- 
tions that  'he  was  the  founder  of 
Spring  Hill  College,  the  Academy 
ot  the  Visitation,  the  free  schools 
which  are  now  managed  by  the 
Christian  Brothers,  and  of  the 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylum.  It  is 
owing  chiefly  to  his  exertions  also 
that  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  this 
city  was  built. 

"  'In  all  subjects  connected  with 
education  he  took  a  deep  interest; 
and,  perhaps,  no  man  now  living 
within  the  Southwest  has  done  so 
much  in  this  respect  as  he  did.  The 
result  may  be  seen  in  the  admirable 
Catholic  schools  which  have  their 
seats  within  this  county.' 

"The  good  bishop  was  universally 
loved  and  respected  in  this  city  by 
all   classes   and   denominations   for 
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his    charitableness   and   unaffected 
piety. 

''The  last  sad  rites  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  over  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  good  bishop  will  be 
performed  at  the  cathedral  this 
morning,  to  which  the  public  is  in- 
vited." 

From  the  Mobile  Daily  Mercury 
of  May  i6,  1859: 

"The  Late  Bishop  Portier. 
We  were  able  to  speak  but  briefly 
yesterday  of  the  much  esteemed 
prelate  whose  remains  now  repose 
beneath  the  chair  which  in  his  life- 
time he  occupied,  but  we  hear  on 
all  sides  praises  of  his  virtues,  ac- 
companied with  illustrative  anec- 
dotes. And  well  it  may  be,  for  Mo- 
bile is  filled  wij:h  two  generations — 
a  third  in  some  cases — of  his  pu- 
pils. 

"It  is  an  interesting  circumstance 
that  some  years  since  Bishop  Por- 
tier applied  to  Rome  for  a  release 
from  his  duties,  in  order  that  he 
might  enter  a  religious  society.  The 
answer  he  received  was  a  direction 
to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  his 
episcopal  functions  for  ten  years 
more,  after  which  a  discharge  should 
be  granted;  and  that  period  had  just 
elapsed,  some  say,  to  a  day,  when 
he  died.  The  order  which  the 
bishop  had  selected,  and  for  which 
he  openly  expressed  his  preference, 
was  that  of  the  Trappists. 

"Bishop  Portier's  death,  though 
not  unexpected  by  his  physician, 
who,  on  the  evening  previous,  had 
expressed  some  unpleasant  appre- 
hensions, could  not  be  said  to  have 


taken  himself  altogether  by  sur- 
prise, for  he  lived  like  a  soldier, 
ever  ready  for  the  summons,  yet 
not,  on  that  account,  gloomy  or 
grave  in  anticipation  of  an  event 
from  which  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 
In  the  evening  he  had  been  con- 
versing of  his  plans  for  the  future; 
in  the  morning,  while  sitting  quietly 
in  his  chair,  he  exclaimed  to  one  of 
the  sisters  who  was  attending  him: 
"Sister,  I  believe  God  wants  me;  I 
am  going."  And  falling  backward, 
he  expired. 

"Thus  died,  in  the  66th  year  of 
the  age,  Michael  Portier,  D.  D.,  first 
Bishop  of  Florida  and  Alabama.  How 
he  lived,  thousands  around  us  can 
tell  better  than  we,  whose  acquain- 
tance with  him  was  of  but  recent 
origin.  According  to  the  custom  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  his  remains 
are  deposited  beneath  the  episcopal 
throne  where  in  his  lifetime  he  pre- 
sided; and  which,  it  is  impossible  to 
expect,  can  ever  again  be  filled  by 
one  who  will  so  completely  and  so 
deservedly  win  the  esteem  and  love 
of  all  who  knew  him.  From  this 
day  forth,  for  many  a  year,  the 
present  residents  of  Mobile  will 
turn  with  a  peculiar  regard  to  the 
Cathedral,  not  only  as  a  temple 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the 
Most  High,  but  as  the  monument 
over  the  lifeless  form  of  him  who 
reared  and  who  consecrated  it;  one 
of  those  kind,  loving,  sincere,  single- 
hearted,  generous-minded  beings 
the  like  of  whom  is  rarely  given  us 
to  see  again  in  the  lapse  of  a  gener- 
ation." 


A   Christmas   Vigil 


It  was  winter,  weary  winter,  and  the  land  was  clad  in  snow, 
And  a  cruel  wind,  so  frosty,  never  ceased  to  bite  and  blow. 
In  the  valley,  on  the  mountain,  for  the  peasant,  for  the  king. 
It  was  winter,  snowy  winter  —  oh  the  bleak,  the  dreary  thing  ! 
In  a  cottage  low  and  humbie  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
(Now  the  spot  is  all  deserted,  though  the  hut  is  standing  still) 
Lo  !  an  aged  form,  with  silv'ry  locks  that  many  winters  told. 
Lay  a-dying,  slowly  dying  in  that  mountain  cot  so  cold. 
Not  a  sound  without  that  dwelling,  save  the  lonely  wintry  whine  ; 
Not  a  light,  save  through  the  window  from  the  mid-night  starry  shine. 
Not  a  voice  within  the  cottage  broke  the  stillness  of  the  air 
Save  the  sacred,  solemn  whisper  of  a  sweetly  soothing  prayer. 
'T  was  a  whisper  to  the  dying  from  a  tearful  voice  and  sad, — 
'T  was  the  whisper  of  a  shepherd-boy,  a  noble  hearted  lad, 
At  the  bedside  of  his  grandsire,  ere  he  part  for  evermore, 
As  he  watched  and  prayed  to  heaven,  kneeling  on  the  cottage  floor. 
And  the  wintry  wind  kept  blowing,  and  the  starry  night  kept  clear 
While  the  feeble  form  grew  fainter  as  the  mid-night  hour  drew  near ; 
And  the  shepherd-boy  still  whispered, —  whispered  in  a  home  above. 
Of  the  land  of  love  in  heaven,  happy  home  of  all  we  love. 
'T  was  the  blessed  Feast  of  Yuletide, — of  the  night  when  Christ  was  born, 
When  the  Angels  came  from  Heaven  to  the  shepherds  on  the  lawn 
And  announced  to  them  the  tidings,  happy  tidings  of  great  joy, — 
And  a  sigh  of  sorrow  mingled  with  the  whisper  of  the  boy  ; 
For  the  distant  bells  were  ringing  in  the  chapel  down  the  vale 
To  proclaim  to  all  the  holy,  happy,  oft-repeated  tale. 
And  their  music  climbed  the  hill-side  on  the  frosty  wintry  air, 
As  the  Faithful  hurried  forward  to  unite  in  Christmas  prayer. 
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Lo  1  the  aged  hands  grow  colder  and  the  Shepherd's  voice  no  more 
Whispers  prayer  or  words  of  comfort,  as  he  kneels  upon  the  floor, 
But  a  slow  and  heavy  breathing,  growing  slower,  slower  still. 
Tell  the  story  of  that  Christmas  in  that  cottage  on  the  hill. 
See,  a  light  without  the  window  !     Hark,  a  tapping  at  the  door  ! 
And  the  youth  springs  from  his  posture  on  the  little  cottage  floor. 
Now  the  lonely  room  is  lighted,  and  the  wind  without  has  ceased, 
And  a  form  bends  o'er  the  dying,  —  't  is  the  figure  of  a  Priest. 
Sweetly  falls  the  Benediction,  and  the  tidings  that  were  told 
By  the  Angels  to  the  shepherd  boys  in  Bethlehem  of  old, 
Of  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  when  the  Holy  One  was  born. 
Now  re-echo  in  that  cottage  on  this  starry  Christmas  morn. 
See,  the  tiny  host,  so  spotless,  rests  upon  the  dying  tongue, 
He  is  come,  the  One,  the  Holy  One  of  whom  the  angels  sung  ! 
Now  the  chapel  bells  are  silent  and  the  midnight  mass  is  said, 
But  the  aged  form  is  absent,  and  't  is  whispered  "  He  is  dead  !  '^ 


Many  years  are  now  departed,  many  wintry  winds  have  swept 
O'er  the  mountain  and  that  valley  since  that  boy  his  vigil  kept; 
And  again  the  wind  is  whining,  and  the  frost  is  bitter  cold, 
And  I  fancy  I  can  hear  my  father  tell,  as  oft  he  told. 
How  in  boyhood,  when  a  shepherd,  in  a  cottage  on  the  hill 
Faithful  te  his  aged  grandsire,  many  nights  of  frost  and  chill 
In  a  snowy,  cold  December,  he  stayed  up  to  watch  and  pray. 
Till  on  Christmas  morn  the  Angels  took  that  holy  soul  away. 
And  the  Christmas  bells  of  churches,  and  the  cold  and  wintry  air, 
Ever  fill  me  with  the  mem'ry  of  that  vigil  and  that  prayer  ; 
And  'mid  all  the  Christmas  gladness,  in  the  height  of  holy  joy, 
't  Is  my  prayer  that  I  may  be  as  was  my  father  when  a  boy  ! 

I.  N. 


Christmas   Bells.         Wj 


Deep  solemn  sounds  are  on  the  wind 
Which  sweeps  the  wiidwood  dells, 
As  o'er  green  glades  and  snowy  hills 
Weird  ring  the  Christmas  Bells : 

Greeting  a  Saviour  born  — 
77?^  Star  of  Bethlehem 
Rising  at  break  of  morn  ! 

Down  from  your  thrones,  ye  crowned  kings  ! 

When  peal  the  distant  bells, 
And  bend  the  knee  and  bow  the  head, 
When  ring  the  Christmas  Bells  : 
It  is  a  Saviour  born  — 
The  Star  of  Bethlehem 
Rising  at  break  of  morn  ! 

Feelingly  seem  to  pulse  and  thrill 
The  deep-toned,  pealing  bells ; 
The  Universe  kneels  in  prayer 
At  sound  of  the  Christmas  Bells ; 
Greeting  a  Saviour  born  — 
77?^  Star  of  Bethlehem 
Rising  at  break  of  morn  ! 


The   Philippines. 


T.THEN    looking  over  some    old 
-^J^     numbers  of  the  French  peri- 
odical, Bevue  des  Deux   Mondes,    I 

came  across  an  article  which  at  the 
present  time  may  prove  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Review.  The 
article  is  entitled,  ''Luzon  and  Min- 
danao; Account  and  Reminiscences 
of  a  Voyage  to  the  Far  East,"  and 
may  be  found  in  the  issue  of  May 
15,  1870.  At  that  time  Mr.  Buloz 
was  editor  of  the  Revue,  and  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  under  his  edit- 
orship this  periodical  was  bitterly 
hostile  to  religion.  In  refined  and 
polished  language  it  displayed  a 
hatred  against  anything  Catholic  as 
deep  and  as  fierce  as  the  worst  infi- 
del papers  of  the  Parisian  press. 
Hence  its  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
Friars  of  the  Phillippines  will  be  the 
weightier.  The  following  are  a  few 
passages  taken  from  the  article  in 
question: 

**The  power  of  Spain  does  by  no 
means  extend  over  all  the  territo- 
ries she  claims  as  subject  to  her  rule. 
The  work  of  conquest,  which  owes 
its  success  far  more  to  the  labors  of 
the  missionaries  than  to  the  force  of 
arms,  has  been  slow,  and  does  not 
extend  at  present  even  to  the  whole 
of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Neverthe- 
less the  tribes  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  subjugated  are  not  very 
dangerous,  and  when  they  become 
troublesome,  as  it  happens  now  and 
then,  a  small  force  is  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  check.  The  mission- 
aries labor  zealously  among  them, 
and  everything  leads  us  to  believe 
that  in  the  near  future  the  popula- 
tion of  the  great  island  will  be  en- 
tirely Christian  and  subject  to  Spain. 


''You  cannot  stop  in  a  village 
without  paying  a  visit  to  the  chief 
personage,  the  parish  priest.  The 
parish  priest  is  the  lord  of  the  town; 
from  the  gobernadorcillo  (mayor) 
to  the  least  and  poorest  of  the  in- 
habitants, all  uncover  themselves  be- 
fore him  and  come  and  kiss  his  hand 
with  respect  and  filial  affection. 

"All  of  the  European  priests  be- 
long to  one  of  the  four  great  monas- 
tic bodies:  Augustinians,  Recollets, 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  Many 
among  them,  after  having  passed 
their  youth  and  manhood  in  evan- 
gelizing the  savage  tribes,  come  and 
pass  the  last  years  of  their  lives 
among  the  Christian  populations 
converted  by  their  predecessors. 
The  monastic  orders  were  abolished 
in  Spain  thirty  years  ago,  but  each 
of  these  four  religious  orders  is  al- 
lowed to  maintain  in  Spain  a  semi- 
nary where  subjects  are  prepared 
for  the  Philippine  missions.  These 
men  in  becoming  religious  renounce 
their  native  land  and  the  hope  of 
ever  returning  thither;  they  conse- 
crate themselves  henceforth  to  their 
new  country,  with  all  the  zeal  of 
men  who  have  no  longer  any  other 
possessions  in  this  world.  They 
conform  to  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
try, they  learn  the  language  spoken 
there,  and  living  alone  among  the 
Indian  tribes,  they  become,  so  to 
speak,  Indian  themselves.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  influence  they  ex- 
ercise. In  the  smallest  village,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  huts  of  bamboo,  you 
will  always  meet  two  large  and 
handsome  edifices  built  of  stone: 
the  church  and  the  residence  of  the 
priest  (convento). 
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''The  island  of  Cebu  does  not 
differ  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
Luzon.  The  villages  and  their  in- 
habitants bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  those  of  Luzon.  They  have  the 
same  look  of  prosperity.  The  wild 
tribes  dwelling  on  different  islands 
have  adopted,  under  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  the  same  laws,  the 
same  customs,  the  same  habits,  und 
almost  the  same  language;  so  that  a 
Viscayan  will  find  himself,  perhaps, 
less  a  stranger  among  the  Tagalos 
than  a  Basque  among  the  Andalu- 
sians.  The  country  is  well  culti- 
vated, and  produces  cocoa,  sugar 
cane,  maize  and  abaca;  the  hills  are 
wooded  and  yield  fine  timber  for 
building  purposes. 

''We  returned  to  Manila  on  the 
Don  Jorge- Juan.  We  passed  many 
a  pleasant  hour,  as  well  on  land  as 
on  sea,  during  our  trip  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  Philippines.  In 
traversing  the  archipelago  in  its 
greatest  length,  we  saw  the  greater 
number  of  its  numerous  islands,  and 
we  can  say  of  all  of  them,  as  has 
bern  said  of  Basilan,  that  they  are 
like  a  basket  of  flowers  half  sub- 
merged in  a  lake.  Nature  has  given 
to  all  of  them  a  fertile  soil,  and  a 
beauty  aad  grandeur  which  charm 
the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

"The  Philippine  Islands  are  a 
true  Garden  of  Eden  and  a  source 
of  untold  wealth.  Their  situation 
is  admirable;  they  lie  near  China, 
Cochin  China,  the  Moluccas,  not 
far  from  India  and  Australia;  they 
may  become  the  commercial  centre 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  seas.  The  na- 
tural resources  of  the  archipelago 
are    only    imperfectly     developed. 


The  colony,  however,  is  progress- 
ing. Notwithstanding  that  many 
new  ports  have  been  opened,  the 
commerce  of  the  port  of  Manila  has 
almost  tripled  since  1851.  Still  the 
actual  state  of  the  colony  is  not  in 
proportion  with  its  natural  riches. 
But  it  will  be  impossible  to  improve 
the  state  of  affairs  as  long  as  the 
high  officials  are  changed  so  fre- 
quently owing  to  politics,  and  as 
long  as  the  greater  number  of  the 
government:  officials  come  over  from 
Spain  with  the  sole  intention  of 
amassing  a  fortune  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.  An  active,  zealous, 
intelligent  and  impartial  adminis- 
tration is  sadly  wanting  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

"The  friars  have  been  accused  of 
keeping  back  the  progress  of  the 
colony,  of  checking  the  aspirations 
of  the  people  towards  a  more  busy 
life  and  wider  fields  of  activity. 

Nothing  can  he  more  unjust.  The 
friars  have  brought  the  natives  of 
the  Fhilippines  to  the  highest  point 
of  civilization  of  which  a  racewhich^ 
four  centuries  ago,  occupied  the  low- 
est place  among  the  barbarous  tribes, 
is  capable.  The  religious  orders 
may  well  look  with  a  lawful  pride 
on  their  tvoric,  on  these  four  millions 
and  a  half  of  Christian  natives,  on 
these  Filipino  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
more  civilized,  more  independent, 
and  richer  than  any  other  race  found 
in  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  or  perhaps  in  the 
whole  East.  Let  Spain,  then,  allow 
them  to  continue  their  worhin peace; 
she  has  no  more  useful  servants  in 
the  Philippines.'' 
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San   Juan. 


I.      THE   CALL. 

T  .THO  was  San  Juan  ?  Why  he 
-^^  was  the  favorite  as  well  as 
the  constant  tormentor  of  saurian 
Jack,  the  mascot,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  sea-sprite  or  imp  of  the 
good  ship  Santiago  ;  he  acknowl- 
edged no  one's  authority,  save  that 
of  his  uncle,  the  captain  of  the  gal- 
leon. He  was  a  lad  of  about  seven- 
teen summers  ;  a  tall,  thin  strip- 
ling, with  sunburnt  complexion. 
His  every  feature  betokened  gaiety 
and  activity,  as  well  as  mischief. 
To  climb  to  the  top  of  the  main- 
mast and  slide  down  like  lightning, 
to  perform  sauts  perilleux  from 
cordage  to  cordage,  to  perch  on  a 
topsail-yard  and  outshriek  a  sea- 
fowl,  or  hug  the  top-mast  when  an 
equatorial  hurricane  was  making  a 
turban  of  the  sails,  were  sources  of 
great  glee  to  this  juvenile  jacka- 
napes. In  a  word,  he  could  per- 
form almost  as  many  antics  in  mid- 
air as  Jaco,  the  sailors'  South 
American  monkey,  and  would  even 
have  excelled  him,  if  nature  had 
given  him  the  latter 's  five  hands. 

San  Juan,  who  from  a  very  early 
age  had  been  cruising  in  his  uncle's 
merchantman,  was  one  day  watch- 
ing the  preparations  which  were 
being  made  for  a  journey,  when, 
to  his  astonishment,  and,  even 
displeasure,  might  it  be  said,  he 
beheld  about  seventy  black-gowned 
passengers  embarking  on  some  of 
the  seven  ships  which  were  to 
form    the  expedition.     These  were 


Jesuits,  priests,  students,  lay-broth- 
ers and  novices,  all  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  Provincial,  Father  Ig- 
natius de  Azevedo;  they  were 
setting  out  for  the  Brazilian  Mis- 
sions. 

During  the  first  days  at  sea  our 
young  bundle  of   mischief  kept  shy 
of  the  missionaries.      The  religious 
discipline  they  were  observing   was 
as  exact  as  that  of  the  Novice-home, 
Val  de  Rozal,  where  the   tyros  had 
begun  their  training.      There  were 
hours   for    prayer   and    community 
exercises,   as   well   as   a   time   set 
apart    for     catechising    the    crew. 
Their   words,  but   especially   their 
example  had  wrought  a  great  change, 
the  cabin-boy  had  thought  it  proper 
to  moderate  his  pranks  and   capers 
and    many  an    old   salt   would  cut 
short  the   unfinished    imprecation. 
The  modest  exterior  of   the  Jesuits 
had  cast  a  damper  on  the   buoyant 
spirits  of  San  Juan:  the  black    cas- 
socks were  so    many    raven    wings 
darkening  his  sunny  hours.      How- 
ever,   he   carefully   watched    them 
from   the   highest   perch    he   could 
find  in  the  ship,  and,  finding   that 
his  tricks  and    evolutions  which  he 
had  made  use  of  to  attract  and  dis- 
tract them,  were  not  even  noticed, 
he  gradually  lowered  his   station  of 
observation,    until    he  had    become 
so  domesticated   that  he  found  him- 
self squatting  on  the  deck   at   their 
feet.       And   from  that   day   on   he 
drank  in  with  eagerness  the  burning 
words   which   fell  from  the  lips  of 
the  saintly  Provincial. 
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One  evening  it  happened  that 
Father  Azevedo  and  San  Juan  were 
both  standing  by  the  helm.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  the  mis- 
sionary asked  him  about  his  future 
career. 

"Well,  father/''  replied  the  youth, 
"1  have  ever  been  thinking  of  be- 
coming a  sea-captain.  As  soon  as 
I  shall  have  mastered  the  art  of 
navigation  on  my  uncle's  ship,  I 
shall  purchase  a  small  merchant- 
man with  which  I  shall  cruise  along 
the  coast  of  Portugal.  Having  met 
with  success,  I  shall  become  cap- 
tain of  a  vessel  like  the  Santiago, 
and  carry  on  trade  between  Lisbon 
and  the  Brazilian  province." 

"And  after  that.'^  "  inquired  the 
priest. 

"Why,"  continued  the  lad  with  a 
bright  look,  "I  shall  undoubtedly 
amass  great  wealth.  Having  done 
this  I  shall  equip  a  flotilla  to  capture 
the  saucy  pirates  who  infest  our 
seas.  Oh!  how  I  should  like  to 
run  them  down!  " 

"And  what  after?"  put  in  the 
Jesuit. 

"Then  for  my  services  his  Majesty 
will  make  me  Admiral  of  some  fleet. 
And  so  with  riches  and  a  great  rep- 
utation 1  shall  end  my  days  happily 
in  some  comfortable  home." 

"And  what  will  come  after.?" 

"Why,  as  for  all  others,  death." 

"And  after.?" 

"After  death.?  I  have  never 
thought  of  that."  And  then  there 
purled  forth  from  his  lips  a  gay 
laugh,  rippling  and  musical,  which 
however  ended  all  of  a  sudden  in  a 
nervous  twice  of  the  mouth. 

A    long   silence   ensued,  and  un- 


disturbed save  by  the  susurrus  of 
the  water  against  the  prow  of  the 
ship,  and  so  ended  that  day's  con- 
versation. 

The  next  evening  the  two  met 
at  the  same  place.  San  Juan  was 
the  first  to  speak.  "Father,"  he 
began,  "death  and  what  comes  after 
death  have  kept  me  awake  the 
whole  night.  I  have  reflected,  and 
thought  that  the  best  way  to  pre- 
pare for  death  and  what  comes  after 
is  to  join  your  company.  It  will  be 
safer  than  becoming  a  sea-devil. 
Will  you  receive  me  at  once.?" 

"We  must  not  undertake  these 
things  rashly,  nor  in  too  great  a 
hurry,  "  answered  the  priest. 
"First,  let  me  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions. Are  you  willing  to  live  with 
us  in  poverty,  at  times  even  in 
strict  want,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ.?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer. 

"To  give  up  your  relatives — your 
uncle.?" 

"I  am." 

"To  obey  commands  and  regula- 
tions.?" 

"I  have  done  so  on  board  the 
Santiago." 

"To  brave  the  fury  of  the  heretics 
and  savages,  perhaps  death  itself.?" 

"I  have  risked  the  first;  as  for 
death  and  every  kind  of  trial,  I 
shall  try  to  be  able  to  bear  these  as 
well  as  that  fourteen-year  old  child 
you  have  in  your  company." 

"With  God's  grace,"  continued 
the  Provincial,  "we  can  overcome 
every  obstacle.  At  present  you 
can  try;  come  with  us  and  follow 
our  rule  as  a  postulant.  If  when  we 
reach  the  Missions    we  have  given 
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one  another  satisfaction,  then  I 
promise  to  receive  you  as  a  novice. 
"But,"  and  here  Azevedo  paused;  he 
glanced  over  the  sea,  and  beheld 
sky  and  water,  touched  by  the  sun's 
fiery  beams  and  united  by  twinkling 
mists,  become  one  red.  Then,  as 
if  inspired,  he  continued:  ''perhaps 
we  shall  reach  heaven  by  a  bloody, 
yet  speedier  path." 

The  lad  looked  up,  but  under- 
stood not.  Both  joined  the  religious; 
and  as  the  crimson  glow  assumed 
mellow  tints  and  Hesperus  blinked 
in  the  sky,  the  black-robed  mis- 
sionaries intoned  a  hymn  to  which 
sailor,  soldier  and  merchant  quickly 
responded.  Along  the  watery  trail 
of  the  convoy  were  wafted  the 
words:  ''Ave  Maris  Stella." 

II.      THE  PALM   AND  CROWN. 

At  the  Island  of  Madeira,  which 
the  Portuguese  touched  in  their 
course,  the  Santiago,  with  forty 
Jesuits  on  board,  left  the  other  ves- 
sels, and  on  account  of  commercial 
interests  went  on  her  way  to  the 
Canary  Isles.  The  voyage  was 
prosperous  till  the  time  when  the 
passengers  of  the  Santiago  sighted 
the  port  of  their  destination,  the  Isle 
de  la  Palma,  when  the  sailor  on 
watch  shouted:     "Sail  ahoy!" 

"What  do  you  make  of  him?" 
asked  the  captain. 

"Can't  tell,  sir." 

"Do  you  see  his  flags.?" 

"No,  sir;  there  are  five  of  them, 
and  they  are  making  for  us." 

The  strangers  were  barring  the 
passage  to  the  harbor,  and  so  the 
commander  ordered  his  men  to  flee 


and  make  use  of  every  inch  of  can- 
vas. But  to  no  purpose:  one  of  the 
pursuers,  the  lightest  of  the  sea- 
skimming  ships,  had  sent  an  iron 
summons  to  heave  to.  It  glanced 
along  the  Santiago's  bow  and 
plunged  into  the  water,  covering 
the  deck  with  spray.  Another  went 
screeching  over  the  heads  of  the 
passengers,  and  as  it  was  not  heed- 
ed, a  third  crashed  into  the  main- 
mast, splintering  it  in  two.  The 
floundering  and  heavily  freighted 
merchant  floated  with  an  uncertain 
motion. 

Father  Azevedo,  having  taken  in 
the  dangerous  situation,  now  that 
flight  was  out  of  the  question,  ap- 
pealed to  the  bravery  of  the  mari- 
ners. Every  man  of  them  was  a 
Catholic,  and  they  all  swore  to  fight 
to  the  death.  Scarcely  had  the 
forty  hands  placed  themselves  be- 
hind a  makeshift  of  a  barricade  in 
an  attitude  of  defence,  when  the 
stranger  was  upon  them,  sending 
in  broken  Portuguese  a  summons  to 
surrender  unconditionally  to  His 
Excellency,  Jacques  Sourie,  vice 
admiral  in  the  service  of  Her  Majes- 
ty, Jeanne  d'Albret,  Queen  of  Na- 
varre. This  was  Sourie,  the  fa- 
mous, or  rather  infamous,  corsair 
from  Dieppe,  a  devout  client  of 
Calvin,  who  was  then  intercepting 
missionaries  on  their  route  to  the 
Indies. 

But  hardly  has  the  v/ord  surren- 
der been  sounded  when  the  Portu- 
guese answer  the  challenge  by  a 
simultaneous  discharge  of  musketry 
which  causes  many  of  the  enemy's 
heads,  fiercely  whiskered  and  armed 
with     iron     head-pieces,    to     duck 
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quickly  behind  the  gunnel.  A  few 
seconds  later  the  pirate  runs  against 
the  Santiago  with  a  shock  that 
causes  her  to  lurch  to  leeward;  and 
then  out  rush  a  score  of  men  in 
steel  and  leather  coats.  The  mer- 
chantman is  grappled  and  boarded 
by  some  hundred  corsairs,  pike  and 
poniard  in  hand,  and  swarming  pell- 
mell  upon  the  lurking  places  of  the 
defenders.  But  a  volley  of  fire  arms 
checks  them;  another  thins  their 
number;  and  another  sends  them 
reeling  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
hurls  the  survivors  back  upon  their 
own  galleon.  When  the  smoke  has 
cleared  away  both  decks  are  strewn 
with  mangled  and  stiffening  forms — 
a  ghastly  sight  full  of 

"Sweat,  vvrithings,  anguish,   laboring  of 

the  lungs, 
Moans  of  the  dying,   and  voices   of  the 

dead." 

Two  well-directed  attacks  are  again 
made,  but  they  prove  as  unsuccess- 
ful as  the  first.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  the  freebooters  have  been 
driven  back  to  their  quarters,  and 
the  Santiago,  cut  loose  from  the  foe, 
is  already  drifting  away. 

Sourie  has  failed  !  but  is  he,  the 
bravo  of  the  main,  to  be  thwarted 
by  a  handful  of  defenders  crouching 
behind  some  canvas  and  spars  ? 
His  keen  eye  perceives  the  Jesuits 
upon  the  upper  deck.  They  must 
fall  into  his  hands  :  they  are  more 
precious  to  him  than  all  the  treas- 
ures of  Ind.  He  harangues  his  bul- 
lies, ending  with  these  hot  words  : 
"  Death  to  the  Jesuits  !  "  For  is 
it  not  written  in  the  Book  :  "  Take 
the  prophets  of  Baal,  and  let  not  one 
of  them  escape."     A  signal  is  given 


to  the  four  pirate  ships  to  approach 
and  to  make  a  quintuple  attack. 
This  is  done,  and  the  chief  himself 
waving  a  cutlass  and  at  the  head  of 
fifty  sea-dogs,  all  picked  men, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
sally.  "  Jesuits  !  my  lambs  ;  Je- 
suits !  "  is  the  battle-cry.  A  des- 
perate hand-to-hand  conflict  ensues 
in  the  midst  of  shouts  and  curses, 
the  ring  of  steel  and  the  flash  of  pis- 
tols. Under  cover  of  the  smoke 
from  the  fray  there  is 

..."  many  a  noble  deed,  many  a  base, 
And  chance  and  craft  and  strength  in  sin- 
gle fights." 

But  suddenly  some  great  power 
seems  to  have  torn  the  combatants 
apart,  and  to  have  placed  an  invisi- 
ble barrier  between  them;  the  lead- 
ers of  the  two  parties  are  at  a  dead- 
ly duel.  The  Portuguese  captain 
had  thrown  himself  upon  Sourie 
with  rage  and  despair;  the  latter 
bears  the  brunt  of  his  fury  and  care- 
fully parries  all  his  sabre  strokes, 
and,  when  he  judges  that  his  an- 
tagonist has  wasted  his  strength, 
with  a  sharp  turn  of  the  wrist  he 
causes  the  other's  sword  to  fly  in 
the  air.  Nothing  daunted,  the  cap- 
tain springs  at  the  corsair  with  the 
speed  and  ferocity  of  a  wild-cat, 
and  grasps  him  in  his  arms.  Both 
clinch,  and  sway  from  side  to  side 
in  a  death-like  grip;  the  pirate  is  the 
more  agile  of  the  two,  the  Portu- 
guese the  stronger.  The  latter  ap- 
pears to  have  the  advantage,  when 
the  former  seems  to  yield,  makes  a 
feint,  and  by  an  adroit  movement 
of  the  leg  trips  the  other.  As  they 
fall  Sourie  draws  his  dagger  and 
buries  it  into  his  foeman's  heart. 
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Only  a  dozen  defenders  are  left, 
while  in  front  of  them  stand  the 
pirates  covering  them  with  their 
pieces  to  which  they  are  ready  to 
apply  the  match.  The  Portuguese 
one  by  one  lower  the  still  smoking 
barrels  of  their  muskets.  Quarter 
is  granted  them,  for  their  lives  must 
be  spared,  so  that  when  they  return 
to  Europe  the  recital  of  what  they 
are  to  witness  will  throw  a  damper 
on  the  apostolic  zeal  of  future  mis- 
sionaries. 

During  the  fray  Azevedo  and  his 
eleven  companions,  who  had  re- 
mained on  deck,  have  shown  a 
heroism  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
crew.  As  soon  as  one  of  the  de- 
fenders has  fallen,  a  father  is  at  his 
side  to  dress  his  wounds  or  absolve 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of 
grape-shot.  As  soon  as  the  Santi- 
ago falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Cal- 
vinists,  Azevedo  understands  that 
the  last  hour  has  arrived  for  the 
sons  of  Loyola,  and  assembling  his 
his  brethren  he  beseeches  them  to 
die  together,  just  as  they  had  prom- 
ised to  live  together.  As  an  answer 
he  received  the  memorable  words 
of  one  of  the  novices,  ''Courage, 
brothers,  let  us  not  degenerate  from 
the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  children 
of  God." 

"To  the  Jesuits!"  howls  Sourie, 
with  voice  of  thunder.  "To  the  Jes- 
uits, and  no  quarter  to  these  dogs  who 
are  going  to  spread  in  Brazil  their 
pestilential  doctrines;  pitch  them 
headforemost  into  the  sea." 

With  his  myrmidons  at  his  heels, 
he  rushes  upon  the  religious.  One 
of  the  two  priests  steps  forward, 
offering   his   breast  to  their  arque- 


buses: he  dies  with  an  act  of  faith 
upon  his  lips.  The  leader  spies  out 
Azevedo  standing  against  the  main- 
mast, and  clasping  in  his  hands  a 
picture  of  the  Madonna.  He  rushes 
upon  him,  leaps  in  the  air  and  brings 
down  his  sabre,  which  he  holds  in 
both  hands,  upon  his  defenceless 
victim.  The  head  is  cleft  open,  and 
whilst  the  blood  is  flowing  upon  his 
companions,  the  martyr  exclaims: 
"Angels  and  men  are  witnesses  that 
I  die  in  defence  of  the  Holy,  Cath- 
olic, Apostolic  and  Roman  Church." 
The  Huguenots,  breathing  venge- 
ance^ fall  upon  his  lifeless  body  and 
do  their  utmost  to  snatch  the  Bless- 
ed Virgin's  picture  from  his  grasp; 
but  to  no  avail.  They  then  plunge 
their  poniards  into  the  throats  of 
some  of  the  religious,  and  rush  upon 
others  to  club  them  to  death  with 
the  barrels  of  their  firearms. 

Twenty-eight  novices  are  still  in 
the  hold,  together  with  two  of  the 
religious,  who  had  been  dangerously 
wounded  during  the  encounter. 
These  are  dragged  forth  upon  the 
deck:  they  are  young  and  timid; 
their  innocence  meets  with  raillery, 
their  modesty  with  insult.  The 
day  of  horrors  is  Friday,  and  one  of 
the  heretics  rushes  on  deck  with 
rations  in  his  hands,  shouting, 
"Meat  for  the  Catholics."  This  is 
a  lucky  thought;  perhaps  they  may 
be  successful.  So  slices  of  meat 
are  forced  into  the  mouths  of  the 
religious,  which,  however,  they 
quickly  spit  out  and  trample  upon. 
During  more  than  an  hour  they  are 
made  the  sport  of  this  maddened 
crowd,  but  the  freebooters  are  first 
to  acknowledge   their   defeat;   they 
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have  recourse  to  another  massacre. 
They  seize  all  who  have  already 
received  minor  orders,  and  with  the 
stocks  of  their  pieces  they  crush  the 
heads  at  the  mark  of  the  tonsure. 
Others  have  their  feet  tied  together 
in  pairs,  and  are  made  to  walk  over 
a  plank  which  extends  above  the 
sea.  As  they  reach  the  end  of  it  a 
sword  or  dagger  is  thrust  into  their 
sides,  and  they  are  tumbled  into  the 
water.  Two  of  the  Jesuits  who  are 
suffering  from  illness  are  not  spared. 
One  of  the  victims,  however,  owing 
to  his  vigorous  constitution,  has 
seemed  to  overcome  all  his  wounds; 
he  is  accordingly  bound  to  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously charged  to  the  very  muzzle: 
the  gun  is  fired,  and  his  dismem- 
bered limbs  are  scattered  over  the 
waves. 

Only  one  of  the  forty  Jesuits  was 
spared  —  a  lay-brother,  a  cook, 
whom  the  heretics  determine  to 
take  along  with  them  for  the  sake 
of  his  services.  But  as  of  old  the 
fortieth  crown  for  the  Martyrs  of 
Sebaste  was  lost  by  one  of  the 
Christians,  and  won  by  the  sentinel, 
so  here,  too,  there  must  be  forty. 
San  Juan  had  hitherto  gone  about 
unnoticed;  but  now  fired  by  a  holy 
enthusiasm  he  approaches  the  Hu- 
guenot leader  and  begs  to  be  butch- 


ered like  the  religious,  saying,  '*!, 
too,  belong  to  the  Company  of 
Jesus  as  well  as  the  others  you 
have  killed."  "Pish!  "  disdainfully 
growled  the  captain,  "thou  dost  not 
wear  their  habit,  and  so  dost  not 
deserve  to  die.  Ho!  there,  my 
hearties,"  he  continued,  "remove 
the  carrion  and  offal;  the  blood 
offendeth  our  nostrils.  Flush  the 
decks."  Sourie's  answer  to  San 
Juan  is  a  ray  of  light  to  his  mind. 
He  snatches  a  bloody  cassock  from 
one  of  the  missionaries,  and  rever- 
ently clothes  himself  with  it.  In  a 
second  he  stands  surrounded  by  the 
butchers;  with  blows  and  stabs 
they  fell  him  to  the  deck  and  tram- 
ple him  with  their  boots  and  staves. 
A  moment  later  the  postulant  has 
became  a  Jesuit  martyr. 

When  the  Pirate-King  rode  into 
la  Rochelle  with  plunder  and  cap- 
tives and  with  flying  colors,  having 
in  tow  his  prizes,  his  action  was 
publicly  disavowed  by  the  Queen 
of  Navarre  ;  but  far  different  was 
the  reception  of  the  martyrs  into 
the  heavenly  courts  :  the  virgin  St. 
Theresa  cloistered  at  Alcala,  saw  in 
a  vision  at  the  very  time  of  the 
butchery  the  forty  champions  of  the 
Faith  entering  heaven  in  triumphal 
procession,  each  with  a  crown  and 
bearing  the  martyr's  palm. 

M. 


The  Old  Year    And  The  New. 


Ausculta,  fili,  morituri  verba  parentis  ; 

Ausculta  et  memori  fidus  sub  mente  reconde. 

Quae  bona  tradiderat  pater,  haec  tibi  tota  reporto  ; 

En  ter  centenis  sex  denos  addo  diebus, 

Quinque  dies  super  annumerans  tua  tempora  regni. 

Haec  tua  sunt.     Utinam  tibi,  nate,  diu  integra  restent, 

Perfures  liceat  perfectum  currere  cursum! 

At  vereor  fures,  experto  crede  parenti. 

Quot  mihi  discipuli  pretiosi  temporis  horas 

Subripuere  pigri  ;  quot  garrulus  atque  perennis 

Nugator.     Tibi,  nate,  cave  :  nam  forsan  iidem 

Quos  timui  insidias  juvenes  et  furta  parabunt, 

Ni  veteres  mutare,  novos  et  sumere  nnores 

Per  te  cogantur.     Patre  sis  felicior  opto. 

Haec  moriens  suprema  dedi.     Jam,  nate,  valeto! 


A. 


St.  John    Chrysostom. 


ST.  JOHN,  surnamed  Chrysos- 
tom (mouth  of  gold),  was  born 
at  Antioch  in  the  year  344.  His 
father  was  a  general  of  the  imperial 
army.  His  mother,  not  less  re- 
markable for  her  piety  and  virtue 
than  for  her  distinguished  position 
in  the  society  of  the  capital  of  Syria, 
was  left  a  widow  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty.  Realizing  the  responsi- 
bility of  her  position,  she  conse- 
crated her  love  and  her  life  to  the 
rearing  of  her  child.  Her  sacrifice 
and  her  pains  were  amply  reward- 
ed. Like  some  delicate  flower 
drinking  in  the  dews  of  the  night 
and  expanding  under  the  genial  rays 
of  the  sun,  the  youthful  John  re- 
ceived with  avidity  the  wholesome 
counsels  of  his  virtuous  mother  and 
grew  in  heavenly  wisdom  as  he 
waxed  strong  in  bodily  health  and 
age. 

He  was  removed  from  this  school 
of  holiness  when  still  quite  young 
and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  fam- 
ous rhetorician  Libanius.  As  the 
latter  was  a  pagan,  the  watchful 
mother  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  see 
that  no  harm  befell  this  child  of  ben- 
ediction. Richly  endowed  by  nature 
with  talents  of  the  highest  order,  he 
soon  eclipsed  his  companions  in  the 
pursuit  of  eloquence.  So  great  was 
the  esteem  Libanius  had  for  him 
that  when  dying  he  regretted  he 
could  not  make  his  pupil  his  suc- 
cessor in  his  school  of  eloquence. 

Having  completed  his  studies, 
John  took  up  the  profession  of  law. 
He  soon  gave  this  up  to  consecrate 
himself  and  his  great  talents  to   the 


service  of  that  God,  to  whom  in 
early  life  he  had  given  his  heart. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  sensuous 
inhabitants  of  Antioch  and  the  great 
cities  of  Syria  stood  before  him  to 
listen  the  words  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom which  fell  so  sweetly  from  his 
lips.  \n  their  enthusiasm,  his  ad- 
mirers styled  him  the  golden  mouth. 

In  the  year  397,  he  was  raised  to 
the  patriarchal  see  of  Constantino- 
ple. In  some  unaccountable  way, 
Eutropius,  the  prime  minister  of  the 
Emperor  Arcadius,  had  taken  a  fan- 
cy to  him,  nor  would  he  rest  con- 
tented until  his  royal  master  had 
conferred  this  high  dignity  on  the 
eloquent  bishop  of  Antioch.  St. 
John  amply  repaid  him  for  this  un- 
sought for  favor — by  his  tyranny 
and  exactions,  Eutropius  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  empress  Eudoxia 
and  of  the  entire  populace  of  Con- 
stantinople. His  life  was  in  great 
peril.  He  fled  to  the  church  for 
protection.  The  angry  rabble  clam- 
ored for  his  blood.  It  was  then  the 
holy  Archbishop  ascended  the 
pulpit  and  delivered  his  immortal 
oration.  It  was  the  triumph  of 
eloquence  over  the  passions  of  an 
infuriated  mob.  He  saved  the  life 
of  the  trembling  wretch  who  cow- 
ered before  the  altar. 

Banished  from  Constantinople  by 
the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  es- 
pecially of  the  wicked  empress 
Eudoxia,  the  saintly  patriarch  died 
at  Comanus  in  Pontus  in  the  year 
407.  The  Church  looks  upon  him 
as  one  of  her  greatest  glories. 

Edward  J.  Devinney,  '05. 


A   Few  Jottings   on   Oxygen. 


THE  chemist,  when  prying  into 
the  secrets  of  nature  in  search 
after  the  constituent  parts  of 
bodies,  is  confronted  at  every  step 
by  an  invisible  agent.  He  finds 
it  lying  chained  in  the  hardest 
rocks  that  make  up  the  earth's 
crust.  At  the  touch  of  his  wand  it 
rises  from  the  drop  of  water,  at  the 
same  time  setting  free  a  companion 
spirit  as  invisible  and  as  untangible 
as  itself.  It  makes  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  vegetable  world  and 
forms  the  principal  constituent  of 
all  animal  bodies;  it  reigns  in  the 
air,  and  who  can  tell  the  ravages  it 
would  create  if  left  free  to  exert  its 
power.  The  deadly  foe  of  life,  it 
would  seize  upon  the  animated  cre- 
ation, burn  it,  reduce  it  to  ashes, 
and  soon  this  beautiful  world  of  ours 
would  be  a  silent  desert  strewn  with 
rocks  ashes  and  dust.  But  it  is 
controlled  and  kept  in  check  by 
other  powerful  agents.  This  genius 
of  the  air,  this  invisible  spirit,  this 
geist,  as  the  ancient  alchemists  called 
it,  is  the  gaseous  substance  known 
by  the  name  of  Oxygen. 

Oxygen  manifests  an  irresistible 
passion  to  seize  upon  all  things,  to 
burn  and  to  destroy  them.  Take  a 
piece  of  phosphorous,  which  in  the 
air  burns  with  a  sluggish,  greenish- 
white  light,  plunge  it  into  a  jar  filled 
with  oxygen  and  a  flood  of  dazzling 
light  will  be  the  result.  Even  sub- 
stances, which  are  usually  consid- 
ered incombustible,  burn  violently 
in  pure  oxygen.  An  iron  wire  or 
or  a  steel  watch-spring,  placed  in  an 


atmosphere  of  oxygen,  will  burn 
with  great  brilliancy.  A  shower  of 
fiery  stars  descends,  and  molten 
globules  of  iron  oxide  are  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Take  an 
iron  bar  which  has  been  exposed  for 
years  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere. It  crumbles  at  the 
touch,  leaving  only  a  heap  of  rust. 
Examining  this  rust,  we  shall  find  it 
to  be  also  oxide  of  iron.  The  oxygen 
of  the  air  attacked  the  iron,  but  as 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  was 
partly  neutralized  by  nitrogen,  its 
action  was  less  violent. 

The  combination  of  oxygen  with 
different  substances  is  called  oxida- 
tion. Hence  all  ordinary  processes 
of  decay,  putrefaction,  and  combus- 
tion are  only  different  forms  of  ox- 
idation. Oxidation  always  devel- 
ops heat  and  very  often  light.  If 
oxidation  is  accompanied  with  light, 
we  call  it  combustion.  A  curious 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  oxidation 
develops  heat  was  afforded  during 
the  manufacture  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean electric  cable.  The  copper  con- 
ducting wire  of  this  cable  was  cov- 
ered with  gutta-percha;  this  was 
covered  with  tar  and  hemp,  and 
the  whole  enclosed  in  a  strong  cas- 
ing of  iron  wire.  The  cable  as  it 
was  manufactured,  was  coiled  in 
tanks  filled  with  water.  After  some 
days  the  tanks  were  discovered  to 
be  leaking,  the  water  was  drawn 
off  leaving  a  quantity  of  cable,  about 
sixty-three  nautical  miles  in  length, 
coiled  into  a  mass  about  thirty  feet 
in  diameter  with  a  central  space  of 
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six  feet;  the  height  of  the  coil  was 
about  eight  feet.  Rapid  oxidation 
took  place  and  the  temperature  at 
the  centre  of  the  coil  rose  in  four 
days  from  66"^  to  79°,  although  the 
temperature  of  the  air  did  not  ex- 
ceed 66°  during  the  period,  and  was 
as  low  as  59°  part  of  the  time.  In 
other  parts  of  the  mass  the  heat 
rose  so  high  as  to  cause  the  water 
to  evaporate  sufficiently  to  produce 
a  visible  cloud  of  vapor.  The  ox- 
idation occurred  only  on  the  extern- 
al surface  of  the  wire,  the  portion 
m  contact  with  the  tarred  hemp  re- 
maining perfectly  dry. 

Oxygen  may  truly  be  called  the 
destructive  spirit  of  the  air.  Con- 
stituting about  one  fifth  by  volume 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  ever  present 
and  ever  ready  to  seize  on  some 
substance  and  to  reduce  it  to  ashes. 

We  gather  some  apples  and  stow 
them  carefully  away  for  some  future 
occasion,  but  what  is  not  our  dis- 
appointment, when  after  some  days 
we  find  them  covered  with  black 
spots;  they  are  rotting.  The  oxy- 
gen has  been  at  work,  breaking  up 
their  chemical  structure,  and  form- 
ing new  and  unpleasant  compounds. 

Again  coal  and  other  combustibles 
burn  more  violently  in  stoves  than 
in  the  open  air.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek;  for  by  the  arrangement 
of  stoves  a  draught  is  created,  the 
air  rushes  through  the  fuel,  the  oxy- 
gen combines  with  the  carbon, 
forming  carbon  dioxide.  A  fire  may 
have  been  smouldering  in  a  room 
perhaps  for  hours,  but  on  opening  a 
door  or  a  window  it  bursts  at  once 
into  a  fierce  blaze. 

Oxygen  again  has  been  called  the 


common  scavenger,  or,  as  Huxley 
terms  it,  "the  great  sweeper",  on 
account  of  its  disinfectant  qualities. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  as  a 
vessel  sets  sail  from  London,  the 
water-casks  are  filled  with  water 
taken  from  the  Thames,  foul  with 
the  sewage  of  the  city;  yet  in  a  few 
days  the  oxygen  contained  in  the 
air  dissolved  by  the  water  will  have 
cleansed  it  and  the  water  will  be 
found  sweet  and  wholesome  during 
the  voyage. 

We  have  all  observed  that  in  a 
crowded  room  the  lights  which  at 
first  shone  brightly  gradually  be- 
come dim  and  burn  sluggishly.  This 
is  caused  by  the  diminution  of  the 
supply  of  oxygen.  The  oxygen  is 
rapidly  consumed  by  the  breathing 
in  of  the  air,  and  as  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  breathed  out,  which  is  a  non- 
supporter  of  combustion,  the  lamps 
receive  less  oxygen,  and  hence  the 
combustion  is  less  active. 

We  have  seen  that  heat  is  the 
result  of  the  combination  of  oxygen 
with  some  substance  or  other,  and 
also  that  all  ordinary  processes  of 
decay  are  nothing  else  but  oxida- 
tion. Our  own  bodies  are  under- 
going an  unceasing  decay,  caused 
too  by  the  oxygen  seizing  on  the 
tissues  of  the  body.  About  seven- 
teen cubic  inches  of  air  are  intro- 
duced into  the  lungs  at  each  inspi- 
ration. The  lungs  being  filled  with 
air,  the  oxygen  passes  from  the 
cells  of  the  lungs  to  the  blood  discs. 
These  are  little  cells  or  discs,  so 
small  that  about  3 500  placed  side  by 
side  would  measure  only  an  inch, 
and  it  would  take  16,000  laid  flat- 
wise upon  one  another    to    make  a 
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column  of  that  height.  These  cells 
give  to  the  blood  its  red  tint,  for  the 
liquid  itself,  called  plasma,  is  color- 
less. Mr.  Bouillet  affirms  that  a 
drop  of  blood  hanging  fromfhe'point 
of  a  needle  would  contain  about  a 
million  of  these  discs.  The  func- 
tion of  these  discs  is  to  take  up  the 
oxygen  and  carry  it  to  every  part 
of  the  body. 

As  we  mentioned  before,  our 
bodies  are  undergoing  a  continued 
decay.  No  part  of  a  living  mechan- 
ism can  act  without  wearing  away. 
Life  is  a  condition  of  ceaseless 
change.  A  man  weighing  150 
pounds  has  about  64  pounds  of  mus- 
cle. All  this  muscle  is  consumed 
and  changed  in  about  eighty  days 
of  ordinary  labor.  The  heart  as  it 
works  day  and  night  burns  out  in 
about  a  month.  Our  organism  is 
like  the  flame  of  a  candle,  which 
presents  for  a  long  time  the  same 
aspect,  being  ceaselessly  fed  as  it 
ceaselessly  wastes  away.  Man  be- 
gins to  die  the  moment  he  begins 
to  breathe.  Whenever  there  is 
activity  there  is  death;  whatever 
part  of  the  body  is  exercised  wastes 
away.  If  this  continual  waste  were 
not  repaired,  man's  body  would 
soon  dwindle  away  like  a  fire  which 
dies  out  for  want  of  fuel.  To  repair 
the  wasted-tissues,  to  make  up  for 
the  continual  loss,  food  is   required. 

No  article  is  fit  for  food  unless  it 
be  of  a  combustible  nature.  Food 
is  of  two  kinds  :  tissue-making  or 
nitrogenous  food,  such  as  contains 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  phos- 
phorous, etc.,  and  heat-producing  or 
carbonaceous,  such  as  furnishes  car- 
bon   and    hydrogen    mainly.     The 


oxygen  introduced  into  the  body  by 
respiration  seizes  upon  the  food, 
breaks  it  up  and  extracts  the  va- 
rious substances  which  go  to  rebuild 
the  wasted  tissues.  This  process  is 
at  the  same  time  accompanied  with 
the  evolution  of  heat,  thus  render- 
ing the  body  apt  to  resist  the  cold  of 
the  atmosphere.  Hence  it  is  that 
in  winter  we  need  more  carbonace- 
ous food,  plenty  of  meat,  fat,  oil, 
etc.  The  inhabitants  of  the  frigid 
north  have  an  almost  insatiable 
longing  for  fat.  When  in  1814,  the 
allies  entered  Paris,  the  Cossacks 
drank  all  the  oil  of  the  lamps  and 
left  the  streets  in  darkness.  Dr. 
Hayes,  the  artic  explorer,  says  that 
the  daily  ration  of  the  Esquimaux 
was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds 
of  meat,  one-third  being  fat.  On 
one  occasion  he  saw  a  man  eat  ten 
pounds  of  walrus  flesh  and  blubber 
at  a  single  meal. 

In  warm  weather  and  in  hot  cli- 
mates, on  the  contrary,  we  need 
less  carbonaceous  food,  .nitrogenous 
substances  being  preferable,  such 
as  fruit,  lean  meat,  gluten,  etc. 

When  we  take  muscular  exer- 
cise, we  soon  become  heated,  be- 
cause by  the  exercise  tissue  is  con- 
sumed, and  the  oxygen  combining 
with  this  waste  matter  evolves  heat. 
Hence,  after  violent  exercise  we 
pant  for  breath,  because  more  oxy- 
gen is  needed  in  the  system  to  carry 
on  the  oxidation.  During  sleep  on 
the  contrary,  the  organs  of  the  body 
are  most  at  rest  except  the  heart, 
and  hence  only  a  small  quantity  of 
oxygen  is  required.  As  the  respi- 
ration is  therefore  slight,  the  pulse 
sinks,  the  heat  of  the  body  falls  and 
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we  need  much  additional  clothing  to 
keep  warm.  During  sleep  nature 
repairs  the  loss  undergone  during  the 
day  and  we  feel  much  refreshed 
after  a  good  rest. 

Should  no  food  be  supplied  to  the 
body,  the  destructive  oxygen  will 
seize  on  the  flesh  ;  first,  it  will  com- 
bine with  the  fat,  and  the  man  grows 
poor,  then  it  attacks  the  muscles 
and  he  grows  weak,  finally,  it  will 
seize  on  the  brain,  and  he  becomes 
crazy.  He  has  simply  burned  out 
as  a  candle,  in  other  words,  he  has 
died  of  cold. 

A  fat  man  then  has  a  chance  of 
living  a  few  days  longer  in  case  of  a 
famine. 

As  cold  is  felt  for  want  of  food, 
so  it  is  also  felt  for  want  of  air.  In 
ascending  a  high  mountain  the  effect 
upon  the  system  has  been  graphi- 
cally described  as  cold  to  the  mar- 
row of  the  bones.  A  difficulty  in 
making  muscular  exertion  is  expe- 
perienced,  the  strongest  man  can 
scarcely  take  a  few  steps  without 
resting,  and  there  is  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  sleep.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  clear.  The  air  becomes 
thinner  and  rarer  the  higher  we  as- 


cend, less  oxygen  is  supplied  to  the 
system  and  consequently  less  heat 
evolved. 

The  phenomenon  of  hybernating 
animals  is  explained  on  the  same 
principles.  Their  breathing  appa- 
ratus is  so  arranged  that  it  permits 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  air  in- 
troduced under  exposure  to  a  due 
jdegree  of  cold.  At  the  beginning  of 
winter  they  are  replete  with  fat. 
As  they  pass  into  their  annual  sleep, 
the  rate  of  their  respiration  falls. 
The  marmot,  which  in  activity  will 
make  140  respirations  in  a  minute, 
makes  now  but  three  or  four.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  descends 
and  combustion  of  the  store  of  fat 
goes  on  more  slowly.  Still,  it  does 
go  on,  for  toward  spring  the  animal 
has  become  very  lean.  Only  suffi- 
cient heat  is  disengaged  to  allow  the 
blood  to  circulate  slowly,  and  so 
barely  to  keep  up  the  functions  of 
life. 

Cold-blooded  animals  have  a  very 
inferior  breathing  apparatus.  A 
frog,  for  instance,  has  to  swallow 
air  by  the  mouthful  as  we  do  water. 
Others  have  no  lungs  at  all,  and 
breathe  a  little  air  through  the  skin. 

XIM. 


Birth  and  Excellence  of  Eloquence. 


AMONG  the  many  gifts  be- 
stowed by  God  on  man  we 
reckon  eloquence.  It  holds  a  high 
place  among  those  accomplishments 
which  help  in  the  building  up  of  a 
nation.' 

By  the  two  most  polished  nations 
of  antiquity  it  was  assiduously  culti- 


vated. As  it  was  a  source  of  fruit- 
ful blessings  to  men  when  well  em- 
ployed, so  did  it  bring  a  curse  on 
those  nations  which  abused  it.  It 
helped  the  patriotic  statesman  to 
enact  wise  laws  for  his  people  ;  it 
helped  the  traitor  and  demagogue  to 
sacrifice  the  happiness  and  glory  of 
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their  country  on  the  altar  of  selfish- 
ness and  partisanship. 

Eloquence  is  the  child  of  liberty. 
It  was  cradled  beneath  the  blue 
skies  of  Greece.  Its  spirit-stirring 
tones  first  roused  the  liberty-loving 
Greek  and  called  him  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  fireside  against  the  for- 
eign invader.  It  fired  his  heart  and 
whetted  his  sword  at  Marathon, 
Salamis  and  Thermopylae.  The 
study  of  oratory  essentially  be- 
longed to  the  republic  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  With  them,  it  was  part  of 
a  finished  education.  Every  edu- 
cated man  was  an  orator.  Without 
this  accomplishment  no  man  could 
hope  to  win  distinction  or  influence. 
Commanders  of  armies  were  orators 
as  well  as  soldiers.  The  edge  of 
their  steel  was  not  more  trenchant 
than  the  irony  of  their  eloquence. 
In  war  it  was  the  trumpet  blast  to 
victory  ;  in  peace,  the  appeal  to  the 


practice    of   the  civil  and  social  vir- 
tues. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  did  not 
trust  to  the  natural  gift  as  it  was 
bestowed ,  on  him  by  nature.  He 
cultivated  it,  and  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  become  its  master.  He 
submitted  to  a  long,  laborious  dis- 
cipline ;  exercised  himself  before 
equals  and  teachers,  to  be  criticised, 
rebuked,  encouraged,  and  excited  to 
greater  emulation.  The  immortal 
masters  of  eloquence  were  not  alto- 
gether the  spoiled  favorites  of  na- 
ture. True,  they  were  blessed  by 
her  with  strong  intellectual  endow- 
ments, still  their  struggles  against 
countless  natural  obstacles  were 
sometimes  disheartening.  Their 
success  was  the  more  glorious.  The 
freedom  of  nations  saw  the  birth  of 
eloquence,  and  their  enslavement 
witnessed  its  death. 

F.  R.  BlOUIN.  ^05. 


Pagan  and  Christian  Eloquence  Compared. 


n^HERE  is  an  eloquence  higher 
-L  and  purer,  an  eloquence  not 
eulogizing  the  faded  glories  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  of  pagan  gods 
and  goddesses.  It  is  an  eloquence 
heaven-born,  animated  with  the 
divine  life  of  Revelation,  lifted 
above  the  things  of  earth,  it  soars 
eagle-like  upwards,  upward  even 
unto  the  empyrean  heavens,  pierc- 
ing the  veil  of  the  spirit  realm  and 
gazing  on  the  Deity  shrouded  in  the 
clouds  of  His  awful  majesty.  It  is 
the  eloquence  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Christian  orator  has  a  higher, 


nobler  theme  than  the  pagan.  It  is 
his  privilege  to  eulogize  the  only 
Good,  the  only  True,  the  only  Beau- 
tiful ;  to  make  known  to  the  na- 
tions, in  the  words  of  the  immortal 
Augustin,  that  Beauty  which  is  ever 
ancient,  ever-  new.  Unlike  the  pa- 
gan of  old,  who  could  only  see  in 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
world  things  which  gave  him  a  mo- 
mentary pleasure  and  then  were  to 
pass  away  into  original  nothing- 
ness, creating  a  desire  for  an  unin- 
telligible and  unattainable  happi- 
ness, leaving  m  his  soul  the  bitter- 
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ness  of  disappointment  and  the 
blankness  of  despair  ;  the  Christian 
orator  sees  in  the  green  of  the  fields, 
the  blue  of  the  skies,  the  sweep  of 
the  landscape,  and  the  ruggedness 
of  the  mountain,  the  beauty  of  that 
God  who  knows  no  change,  who 
was  even  before  the  towering  hills 
were  poised  on  their  foundations. 

The  pagan  world  boasts  of  her 
peerless  Demosthenes,  thundering 
against  the  ambition  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  denouncing  the  be- 
trayers of  his  country,  she  boasts 
of  a  vain  Cicero,  unmasking  the 
villainy  of  a  Catiline  and  compell- 
ing the  great  Julius  C^sar  to  par- 
don the  conspirator  Ligarius.  The 
Christian  world  has  her  fearless 
Tertullian,  challenging  paganism  by 
his   immortal   apology  ;  her  golden- 


mouthed  Chrysostom,  charming  the 
fastidious  tastes  of  the  wordly  la- 
dies of  Constantinople,  warning 
them  of  the  hidden  snares  of  their 
theatres  and  the  more  dangerous 
allurements  to  sin  they  themselves 
foster  by  their  love  for  dress  and 
ornament,  and  his  matchless  oration 
in  defence  of  Eutropius  ;  and  though 
last  not  least  the  christian  world 
points  with  pride  to  the  eagle  of 
Meaux,  the  peerless  Bossuet,  as 
poised  on  the  pinions  of  his  genius, 
he  soars  aloft  to  realms  of  thought 
the  pagan  world  was  incapable  even 
of  imagining. 

This  is  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
world,  this  is  the  precious  legacy 
bequeathed  her  by  the  incarnation 
and  so  jealously  treasured. 

James  G.  Rapier,  '05. 


Virgin    Spring. 


[Lines  suggested  by  the  discovery  of  a  spring  in  the  woods  of  Alabama.] 


Little  spring  ir\  ^ild-wood  dell, 
Retreat  of  elfiri,  fairy  scer|e, 
Bubbling  fronq  yor)  grassy  fell, 
I  nanqed  tl^ee  after  Heaver\'s  Qiieerj. 

Yirgiri  spririglet,  crystal  streani 
Riiri  babbling  in  tiny  gravel  bed  ; 
Gaily  sEqiles  tl^e  brigl^t  sUnbeainq, 
Soft  stealing  t^to\lqY\  t]:|y  foliag'd  sl^ed. 

Sylvan  brooklet,     Runnel  fair. 
In  rural  n^i^bers  sweetly  sing 
Nature's  graces  great  and  rare, 
Hnd  ^itl]  tY\erc\  nqaKe  tl^e  valleys  ring. 

Blended  M^it):)  t]:|y  \\^oodland  lay. 
Far  sweeter  tt^an  Venetian  lute, 
Murnquring  pines  tl^e  live-long  day 
Will  M^aKe  tY\e  cavern's  eclqoes  rnute. 

Wl^en  tY\e  sY\ade  of  nigl^t  will  fall, 
Kt  deatl]  of  day,  on  dell  and  t^ill, 
St)roUding  tY\err\  witlq  darkest  pall, 
Tliou'lt  warble  forth)  tl^y  wood  notes  still. 


R.  G, 


Sad    But   True. 


IT  was  a  night  in  the  June  of 
1866.  During  a  greater  part  of 
the  day  a  drenching  rain  had  fallen, 
but  ceasing  at  dusk,  a  north  wind 
had  succeeded,  driving  the  clouds 
before  it,  so  that  when  darkness 
had  fairly  set  in,  the  stars  appeared 
studding  the  skies  as  so  many  gems. 
The  Austrian  forces  under  Arch- 
duke Albert  had  encamped  on  the 
plains  of  Custozza,  not  very  far  from 
the  Mincio.  As  the  Italians  in  large 
numbers  were  reported  to  be  upon 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and 
as  they  might  come  upon  the  Au- 
strains  at  any  moment,  pickets  had 
been  stationed  at  regular  intervals 
along  the  path,  and  their  cries  of 
"Who  goes  there"  were  frequently 
borne  upon  the  wind  to  the  camp. 
In  a  large  tent  not  far  from  that  of 
the  Duke's,  several  officers  had  as- 
sembled, and  joyful,  despite  the  re- 
port of  the  proximity  of  an  over- 
whelming force  of  the  enemy,  were 
discussing  with  perfect  coolness  the 
probabilities  of  an  encounter  with 
the  Italians,  cracking  jokes  and  re- 
lating wonderful  adventures  and 
hair-breadth  escapes.  The  tent  was 
large  but  simply  furnished.  Two 
trestle-beds,  six  or  seven  camp- 
stools,  two  heavy  chests,  and  a 
small  table  were  its  only  ornaments. 
Upon  one  of  the  beds  reposed  an  of- 
ficer, sound  asleep,  albeit  the  noise 
the  others  made. 

"Col.  Randolph  is  fast  asleep. 
Colonel"  said  one  of  the  men  to  an 
elderly     officer.     "  He   looked    sick 


today  when  I  saw  him,  he  was  very 
pale." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  officer  address- 
ed, "he  is  not  well;  he  went  to  sleep 
a  short  time  before  you  came  in, 
and  as  he  seemed  to  suffer  very 
much  today,  I  did  not  think  it  fit  to 
wake  him,  better  let  him  sleep." 

"It  is  strange.  Col.  Hermanns,  is 
it  not,"  continued  the  officer,  "that 
Randolph  who  is  such  an  intimate 
friend  of  yours  has  never  wished  to 
tell  you  the  history  of  his  family? 
He  is  very  reserved  on  this  point. 
He  will  speak  of  his  youth,  of  his 
college  days,  of  his  home  in  America 
but  never  of  his  family." 

"It  is  not  shame  or  fear,  Harry, 
that  causes  him  to  act  thus,  but  it  is 
grief.  In  his  heart  he  conceals 
some  poignant  sorrow,  which  daily 
sapping  away  his  strength,  is  slowly 
dragging  him  to  the  grave." 

Here  the  colonel  took  out  his 
watch  and  looking  at  it,  said : 
"Young  men,  it  is  already  past  ten; 
better  betake  yourselves  to  your 
tents  and  rest,  for  you  know  not 
but  that  tomorrow's  sun  shall  be- 
hold you  on  the  battlefield." 

The  young  men  arose  and  de- 
parted. When  they  were  gone  the 
Colonel  began  pacing  up  and  down 
the  tent,  slowly  muttering  to  him- 
self: Colonel  Hermanns  was  a  man 
of  some  forty  years,  and  although 
very  strong  and  active,  his  hair  was 
already  streaked  with  gray,  owing 
to  his  having  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  the  camp.      Whilst  at 
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Vienna,  he  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Col.  Randolph,  and  soon  be- 
coming intimate  friends,  the  two  had 
become  inseparable  companions. 

''Yes,"  soliloquized  the  old  sol- 
dier, ''Harry  was  right.  Randolph 
is  sick;  that  secret  is  heavily  prey- 
ing upon  him;  I  have  never  seen 
him  so  sad  as  to-day.  I  am  the 
dearest  friend  he  possesses  upon 
this  earth,  he  has  told  me  this  many 
a  time;  he  conceals  no  secret  from 
me  but  this  one;  this  he  has  ever 
refused  to  reveal  to  me.  But  I 
must  force  it  out  of  him;  as  his 
friend  I  will  share  it  with  him,  and 
thus  lighten  a  part  of  his  sorrow. 
He  is  worthy  of  my  solicitude,  for 
a  more  loving  friend  or  a  more  en- 
gaging companion  I  have  never  met. 
Although  after  our  acquaintance  in 
Vienna  he  entered  our  army  as  a 
private,  still  by  his  knowledge  of 
war  and  his  bravery  he  has  already 
risen  to  the  rank  of  a  colonel."  A 
groan  from  him  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Colonel's  thoughts  at- 
tracted his  attention.  He  stopped 
and  looked  at  him.  "Charge — dis- 
perse them,  my  men!"  muttered 
the  sleeper.  "Dead  —  mother — 
brother — sisters — "  and  the  words 
died  away  in  a  hoarse  and  indistinct 
whisper.  He  was  apparently  suffer- 
ing very  much.  Pitying  him.  Col. 
Hermanns  approached  and  touched 
him  lightly  on  the  shoulder.  He 
awoke.  "Ah,  Frank,  you  here?" 
he  asked.  "I  have  been  speaking 
in  my  sleep,  have  I  not?" 

He  told  him  what  he  had  heard. 
Taking  hold  of  his  hands,  the  gray- 
haired  veteran  looked  him  full  in 
the  face. 


"Ralph,"  said  he,  "tliis  is  a  clue 
to  the  secret  you  guard  so  carefully. 
Why  not  now,  when  we  two  are 
alone,  make  me  a  sharer  of  your 
sorrow?  I  will  help  you  to  bear  it 
and  will  lighten  it  for  you.  Ralph, 
yield  to  me  this  time." 

Colonel  Randolph  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands  for  several  moments, 
and  by  the  convulsive  sobs  that 
shook  his  frame,  it  was  apparent 
that  a  terrible  battle  raged  within. 
He  arose  and  began  to  walk  to  and 
fro.  He  was  a  man  of  apparently 
not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
His  features,  though  of  a  delicate 
cut,  were  very  manly,  and  the  in- 
telligence that  flashed  from  his  dark 
eyes  bespoke  a  man  of  uncommon 
character.  His  face  was  very  pale 
and  wore  an  expression  of  such 
sadness  that  his  friend,  starting  for- 
ward, grasped  both  his  hands  in 
his,  and  said: 

"Ralph,  for  God's  sake  tell  me 
the  cause  of  your  sadness;  believe 
me,  it  will  relieve  you;  I  will  never 
impart  it  to  any  other  human 
being." 

He  led  him  to  one  of  the  stools, 
and  drawing  another,  sat  near  him. 
Colonel  Randolph  pressed  his  head 
with  his  hands,  then,  slowly  taking 
them  away,  he  looked  up.  What  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  those  few 
moments!  Pale,  with  not  a  seem- 
ing vestige  of  blood  in  his  face,  and 
wearing  a  most  woe-begone  expres- 
sion, his  eyes  encountered  those  of 
his  friend,*  and  a  sickly  smile  stole 
over  his  features. 

"Frank,"  said  he,  solemnly  but 
firmly,  "you  ask  me  to  tell  you  my 
story,    the    story    of   my    family. 
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Listen,  and  do  not  interrupt  me — it 
is  a  sad,  sad  one,  but  true." 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds, 
but  perceiving  that  the  other  spoke 
not.  he  continued: 

**Frank,  I  have  told  you  every- 
thing of  my  past  life,  except  one 
thing, — the  secret  which  weighs  me 
down  and  brings  me  to  my  grave. 
I  had  resolved  never  to  speak  of  it 
to  any  man,  but  to-night  you  force 
it  from  me.  I  must  yield  to  friend- 
ship. Born  in  the  small  village  of 
Minetto,  on  the  Oswego  river,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  I  passed  my 
youth  there,  a  stranger  to  care  and 
suffering,  until  my  manhood.  My 
father,  originally  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  tired  of  the  active  life  of 
the  metropolis,  retired  to  this  little 
village  to  spend  a  few  months  in 
undisturbed  quiet.  But  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  place,  he  de- 
termined to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days  there.  1  was  the  third  of  the 
children,  having  two  sisters  older 
than  myself  and  a  brother,  my  ju- 
nior by  two  years.  He  was  the 
Benjamin  of  the  family.  His  artless 
manners  and  his  childish  innocence 
gained  him  the  affection  of  all. 
Often  would  our  good  old  parish 
priest  take  him  in  his  lap  and  call 
him  "his  little  angel."  Time  flew 
by;  from  childhood  we  passed  into 
manhood.  My  brother  Charlie  and 
I  would  of  an  evening  saunter  along 
the  banks  of  the  Oswego,  and  as 
we  looked  upon  the  waters  rolling 
towards  the  Ontario,  would  make 
projects  for  the  future.  Charlie 
had  entered  upon  his  eighteenth 
year;  he  had  grown  very  tall,  and 
the    down    upon    his    cheeks    an- 


nounced that  the  boy  had  become  a 
man.  The  time  had  come  for  him 
to  choose  a  profession;  he  did  so. 
He  would  go  south  and  become  a 
planter;  my  sisters  and  mother 
wept,  father  and  myself  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  but  to  no  purpose. 
We  were  afraid  that  he  would  have 
to  suffer  much  amongst  strangers, 
especially  as  at  this  time  the  North 
and  South  looked  upon  each  other 
with  hostile  eyes.  But  the  contrary 
happened.  He  often  wrote  to  us  of 
the  kind  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  received,  and  of  his  success  as 
a  planter.  Three  years  after  his 
departure  he  visited  us.  A  great 
change  had  taken  place;  we  could 
scarcely  recognize  him.  Although 
but  twenty-one  years  old,  he  had 
become  a  tall  and  powerful  man; 
his  hair,  once  of  an  auburn  dye, 
had  become  as  black  as  the  raven's 
wing,  and  his  skin  was  much  burned 
by  the  southern  sun.  He  spent  one 
month  with  us.  We  two  were  con- 
tinually together,  and  it  seemed  to 
us  as  if  we  were  little  boys  once 
more.  Charlie  was  as  innocent  and 
as  light-hearted  as  ever.  He  re- 
turned south;  I  promised  to  pay  him 
a  visit  the  next  summer  if  business 
permitted  me.  But  alas!  I  knew 
not  the  great  event  about  to  happen. 
The  secession  of  the  southern  states 
took  place;  the  war  so  long  threat- 
ening at  length  burst  forth;  the 
whole  union  was  in  a  whirl  of  ex- 
citement. Charlie  wrote  us  several 
letters,  in  which  he  seemed  to  in- 
cline to  the  southern  side.  A  few 
days  after  the  defeat  of  the  Feder- 
als at  Manassas,  a  letter  was  brought 
us  from   mv   brother.     He  had  en- 
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tered  the  southern  army  and  was 
already  on  his  way  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, then  on  the  Rappahannock. 
He  said  that  all  his  interests  were 
in  the  South,  and  as  he  had  adopted 
her  as  his  country,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  fight  tor  her  cause.  My 
father  was  furious;  Charlie  was  dis- 
inherited, all  communication  was 
cut  off  with  him,  and  his  name  for- 
bidden to  be  mentioned.  Mother 
and  sisters  were  inconsolable,  but 
father  maintained  a  rigid  silence, 
never  mentioning  the  name  of  his 
absent  boy.  His  heart  was  torn 
with  anguish,  but  his  pride  and 
force  of  character  gave  him  strength 
to  bear  his  sufferings.  I  joined  the 
northern  army  and  was  sent  with 
my  division  into  Virginia.  Of  this 
I  was  very  glad,  for  I  entertained 
the  hope. of  perhaps  meeting  Char- 
lie in  that  state.  Having  with  some 
fifty  men  been  sent  out  early  one 
morning  in  the  January  of  '64  upon 
a  scouting  expedition  to  examine 
the  enemy's  position  about  the  Po- 
tomac, it  was  already  late  in  the 
evening  that,  full  of  important  in- 
formation, I  thought  of  returning  to 
camp.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
fatal  night.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
it  had  snowed  heavily,  but  as  dark- 
ness came  on  the  clouds  had  been 
driven  away  by  a  north  wind,  and 
the  moon,  having  risen  early,  was 
shining  brightly  in  the  skies.  Al- 
though still  within  the  enemy's  lines 
we  could  not  but  admire  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery.  We  had  been  rid- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  river  for 
about  an  hour,  when  we  turned  to 
the  northeast  and  entered  a  thick 
grove  of  oaks,  with  the  intention  of 


making  a  short  cut,  and  of  reaching 
our  camp  the  sooner.  We  found 
ourselves  in  almost  complete  dark- 
ness, for  the  rays  of  the  moon  could 
but  feebly  penetrate  through  the 
intertwining  branches  of  the  trees. 
I  commanded  the  men  to  hold  a 
tight  rein  upon  their  horses,  and  to 
proceed  with  the  greatest  possible 
caution,  for  since  we  could  not  see 
five  yards  ahead  of  us,  by  the 
slightest  noise  we  might  betray  our 
presence  to  a  concealed  foe  and  be- 
come an  easy  prey.  There  was  no 
danger  of  our  losing  our  way;  this 
section  of  the  country  was  very  well 
known  to  us,  and  besides  we  were 
but  an  hour's  ride  from  our  camp. 
We  had  ridden  thus  for  some  twenty 
minutes  when  we  reached  a  large 
opening  in  the  forest.  It  was  lighted 
up  by  the  moon  and  all  objects  were 
plainly  discernible.  We  had  trav- 
ersed half  the  glade,  when  directly 
in  front  of  us  we  saw  the  flash  of 
some  thirty  carbines,  their  report 
ringing  loud  and  clear  upon  the 
frosty  air.  Several  of  our  men  fell. 
With  their  terrible  war  cry,  a  band 
of  Confederate  cavalry  bore  down 
straight  upon  us.  Although  sur- 
prised at  this  unexpected  attack 
and  fearing  an  ambuscade,  still, 
deeming  it  better  in  this  emergency, 
1  gave  the  command  to  halt,  form 
ranks  and  be  ready  to  charge  at  the 
proper  moment.  Perceiving  that 
our  enemies  were  much  fewer  than 
we,  1  gave  the  order  to  charge.  The 
shock  was  terrible;  horses  and  men 
rolled  upon  the  snow.  Cries  and 
curses,  pistol  shots  and  the  clash- 
ing of  sabres  filled  the  air.  Although 
less  numerous  than  we,  they    were 
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by  far  the  better  soldiers.  1  saw  my 
companions  fall  around  me  on  every 
side;  several  times  we  were  even 
forced  to  yield  our  ground  to  them. 
With  mingled  cries  of  shame  and 
rage,  we  would  rush  upon  them, 
and  for  an  instant  all  would  be  con- 
fusion, friend  and  foe  alike  indistin- 
guishable. Our  most  formidable 
enemy  was  the  officer  of  the  Con- 
federates; at  every  blow  he  either 
disabled  or  slew  one  of  my  men. 
By  word  and  example  he  encour- 
aged his  followers  on  to  the  combat; 
now  here,  now  there,  he  was  ever 
in  the  midst  of  the  fray.  Several 
times  had  we  crossed  sabres,  but  as 
often  had  others  rushed  in  upon  us 
and  separated  us.  Our  hope  of  vic- 
tory lay  in  the  death  of  this  brave 
officer.  I  did  everything  in  my 
power  to  meet  him,  but  my  efforts 
were  always  frustrated.  At  length 
we  met.  The  fighting  ceased  on 
both  sides,  and  all  eyes  were  bent 
upon  us.  It  seemed  as  if  by  a  mute 
consent  the  victory  of  the  contest 
was  to  be  decided  by  the  valor  of 
the  leaders.  We  each  watched  the 
other's  slightest  movement.  My 
adversary  was  an  excellent  swords- 
man. The  sparks  flew  from  our 
weapons.  He  attacked  me  with 
irresistible  fury;  slowly  I  was  forced 
to  give  way  before  him;  twice  did 
his  sword  pierce  me  through  the 
arm,  and  twice  did  1  hear  the  tri- 
umphant shouts  of  the  Confeder- 
ates. Maddened  with  shame  and 
anger,  I  attacked  him  with  all  the 
strength  I  could  summon.  By  a 
sudden  and  dexterous  movement  he 
lifted  up  his  sword  and  would  have 
cleft  my  head    in   twain    had    I  not 


spurred  my  horse  forward  and 
escaped  the  blow.  The  weapon 
descended,  but  only  struck  the 
empty  air.  He  was  carried  forward 
by  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  before 
he  could  recover  I  was  upon  him, 
and  concentrating  all  my  strength  I 
lunged  forward  and  sheathed  my 
sword  in  his  heart.  With  a  low 
moan  he  fell  to  tho  ground — dead. 
The  victory  was  ours.  The  Con- 
federates asked  to  bury  their  dead, 
whilst  we  paid  the  like  sad  office  to 
those  of  ours  who  had  fallen.  I 
knelt  by  the  grave  of  my  late  oppo- 
nent and  offered  a  few  prayers  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul.  Though  he 
had  been  my  enemy,  1  admired  his 
bravery.  Tired  and  faint  from  loss 
of  blood,  we  traveled  but  slowly, 
and  it  was  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night 
that  we  reached  our  camp. 

''Early  one  evening  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  whilst  taking  a  pleasure 
ride  along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
I  was  suddenly  pursued  by  a  band 
of  Confederates.  1  set  spurs  to  my 
horse  and  made  straight  for  a  copse 
of  oaks  some  two  miles  distant. 
Several  times  they  fired  at  me,  but 
happily  the  shots  proved  ineffective. 
The  chase  was  a  close  one,  but 
owing  to  the  fleetness  of  my  steed, 
1  soon  outdistanced  them  and 
reached  the  woods  in  safety.  Ever 
and  anon  the  snapping  of  twigs  and 
the  shouts  of  the  Confederates  told 
me  that  my  pursuers  were  not  very 
far  behind  me.  At  length,  all  be- 
came still.  1  stopped  my  horse  to 
listen;  1  could  hear  nothing;  I  began 
to  think  of  returning.  But  alas!  1 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn;  the 
country  was  perfectly  new   to    me. 
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and  what  was  worse,  night  set  in, 
affording  me  no  occasion  of  discov- 
ering my  whereabouts.  I  was  in  a 
terrible  state;  I  knew  not  which  way 
to  go,  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  en- 
emy's hands.  I  wandered  aimlessly 
here  and  there  for  about  two  hours, 
not  knowing  whither  I  was  going. 
Suddenly  my  horse  gave  a  snort  of 
fright  and  reared  himself  upon  his 
haunches.  I  looked  around  me,  but 
could  see  nothing.  I  tried  to  make 
him  go  forward,  but  he  would  not; 
on  the  contrary,  he  began  to  move 
backward.  Straining  my  eyes  in 
the  darkness,  I  perceived  the  form 
of  a  man  advancing  upon  me. 
Drawing  my  revolver,  I  said: 
''Halt!  Who  are  you.?"  I  received 
no  answer,  but  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  the  newcomer  beckoned  me 
towards  him.  I  urged  my  horse 
forward,  and,  strange  to  say,  this 
time  he  obeyed  me.  I  followed 
silently  for  a  few  minutes,  but  as 
my  strange  guide  spoke  not  a  word, 
1  called  upon  him,  but  received  no 
reply;  I  tried  to  catch  up  with  him, 
but  do  what  I  could,  somehow  or 
other  he  always  managed  to  keep 
the  same  distance  between  us.  Im- 
patient of  such  strange  behavior,  I 
would  have  refused  to  follow  him 
any  longer,  but  something  inex- 
pressible urged  me  on.  Peering  up 
through  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees, 
I  saw  that  the  moon  had  risen,  and 
looking  about  me,  I  still  could  rec- 
ognize nothing.  We  finally  emerged 
from  the  forest  into  a  very  large 
glade.  The  moon  was  shing  bright- 
ly; by  her  light  all  objects  within 
the  opening  could  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived.    Immediately    I    recognized 


the  place;  this  was  the  glade  in 
which  I  had  slain  the  young  Con- 
federate officer.  I  looked  for  my 
silent  and  mysterious  conductor. 
Merciful  heavens  !  it  was  the  young 
officer  himself,  in  full  uniform,  as 
on  that  fatal  night.  I  spurred  for- 
ward toward  him,  but  with  a  sad 
gesture,  pointing  to  the  grave  where 
he  had  been  buried,  he  disappeared. 
Trembling  with  excitement,  I  rode 
at  full  gallop  toward  the  grave,  and 
throwing  myself  from  the  saddle,  I 
fell  on  my  knees  and  strove  to  deci- 
pher the  name  of  the  young  soldier. 
It  had  been  rudely  cut  with  a  pen- 
knife; by  the  light  of  the  moon  I 
read:  ''Captain  Charles  Randolph, 
of  Stewart's  Brigade."  O,  my  God! 
my  brother's  name  !  I  threw  my- 
self upon  the  grave  in  a  paroxysm 
of  grief;  my  brain  was  on  fire,  my 
heart  seemed  about  to  burst.  I  my 
brother's  slayer !  The  thought  was 
maddening.  I  prayed,  I  lamented, 
I  knew  not  what  I  did." 

At  this  juncture  of  his  narration 
Colonel  Randolph  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands.  Col.  Hermanns,  though 
very  much  excited  and  desirous  to 
know  the  end,  dared  not  disturb 
him,  for  he  felt  that  his  friend  was 
once  more  communing  with  his  dead 
brother.  At  length  he  took  away 
his  hands;  he  was  deadly  pale  and 
the  depth  ot  his  sufferings  could  be 
read  in  his  eyes. 

"How  and  when  I  reached  the 
camp,"  he  continued,  "I  know  not. 
Of  all  that  followed  after  that  for 
the  space  of  three  weeks,  I  am  ig- 
norant. One  morning  I  awoke,  I 
looked  about  me,  everything  was 
strange.     I  was  in  bed  and  felt  very 
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weak,  especially  in  the  head. 
Whilst  I  was  trying  to  collect  my 
thoughts  a  side  door  opened  and  my 
old  servant,  who  had  accompanied 
me  throughout  all  my  campaigns, 
glided  to  my  bedside,  and  seeing  me 
awake  gave  vent  to  loud  exclama- 
tions of  delight.  He  told  me  every- 
thing. How  I  had  returned  to  camp 
early  one  morning  almost  crazed. 
How  my  fellow  officers,  pitying  the 
state  in  which  I  was,  had  taken  me 
to  a  house  hard  by,  and  procured 
for  me  all  the  attentions  that  loving 
friends  in  such  circumstances  pos- 
sibly can;  and  how  for  the  space  of 
three  weeks  I  had  hovered  between 
life  and  death.  The  excitement  I 
had  undergone  at  my  brother's 
grave  had  brought  on  brain  fever. 
Gifted  however  with  a  strong  con- 
stitution, I  rapidly  recovered  my 
health.  Unwilling  to  remain  in  a 
country  where  the  circumstances  of 
my  brother's  death  were  constantly 
being  recalled  to  my  remembrance, 
and  where  1  always  would  have  be- 
fore me  the  grief  of  my  family  when 
they  should  hear  of  the  manner  and 
author  of  Charlie's  death,  without 
waiting  even  to  bid  a  last  farewell 
to  those  I  loved  most  dearly  on 
earth,  I  resigned  my  commission  in 
the  army  and  fled  to  Europe.  I 
travelled  for  a  long  time  through  the 


different  countries  of  the  Old  World. 
I  needed  excitement,  but  not  that  of 
pleasure,  for  my  heart,  bruised  as 
it  was  then  and  is  still,  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  happiness  of  others, 
much  less  receive  any  itself.  1 
shunned^all  society.  This  war  then 
happening  to  break  out,  seemed  to 
me  most  fit  to  assuage  the  bitterness 
of  my  grief.  By  chance  I  met  you 
at  Vienna,  and  through  your  influ- 
ence entered  into  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice. The  rest  of  my  history, 
Frank,  you  already  know.  The 
reason  why  to-day  I  am  so  sad  is 
that  since  last  night  I  have  been 
continually  thinking  of  Charlie,  and 
do  what  I  can,  I  cannot  drive  the 
thought  away.  But  good  night, 
Frank,  I  will  go  to  bed,  and  to-mor- 
row will  be  myself  once  more." 

They  shook  hands  and  throwing 
themselves  upon  their  pallets  strove 
to  catch  what  sleep  they  could. 

Colonel  Randolph  continued  to 
serve  in  the  Austrian  army.  Whilst 
making  a  gallant  defense,  at  the 
head  of  his  brigade,  at  the  battle  of 
Sadowa,  so  fatal  to  the  Austrian 
arms,  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
three  days  later,  strengthened  by 
all  the  sacraments  of  the  church, 
whilst  reposing  his  head  on  the 
chest  of  Colonel  Hermanns,  he 
breathed  his  last. 

A.  G. 


Selfishness. 

"  I'll  not  give  away  my  fragrance," 

Said  a  rose. 
So  she  closed  her  petals  tightly 
Whilst  her  sister  roses  brightly 
Bloomed,  and  left  her  there  unsightly 

In  her  pose. 

People  praised  the  kindly  roses 

All  the  day  ; 
But  Rose  Selfish  lay  there  fretting, 
She  no  word  of  praise  was  getting, — 
''  N\e  the  world  is  sore  forgetting." 

Did  she  say. 

Thus  she  passed  for  days  unnoticed  ;  — 

By  the  by 
She  grew  withered  and  was  sighing, 
For  she  felt  that  she  was  dying, 
Yet  she  thoughtlessly  kept  crying ; 
"Why?  oh,  why?" 

*'  I'll  not  waste  my  voice  in  singing 

Said  a  bird 
Whilst  his  brothers  skyward  winging 
Their  glad  notes  to  earth  were  flinging. 
And  great  joy  their  songs  were  bringing 

Those  who  heard. 
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But  the  selfish  bird  grew  lonesome 

And  forlorn  ; 
So  he  flew  down  by  the  river, 
Tried  to  sing  —  but,  by  its  Giver 
Of  the  pow'r  of  song  forever 
He  was  shorn  ! 

*'  I'll  not  give  away  my  waters,'' 

Said  a  brook, 
"  But  I'll  hie  me  to  a  hollow 
Where  I'll  hide  the  waves  that  follow. 
Nor  be  found  by  beast  nor  swallow 
In  m.y  nook." 

So  it  rolled  no  more  bright  onward 

On  its  way, 
But  a  stagnant  pool  it  formed  ; 
By  the  sun's  rays  this  was  warmed, 
And  with  noisome  things  it  swarmed 

From  that  day. 

MORAL 

Shape  your  conduct  by  this  fable 

While  you  live  ; 
And  not  like  the  rose  so  haughty, 
Nor  the  selfish  bird  so  naughty, 
Nor  the  churlish  brook  so  frothy,  — 

Freely  give. 


Eyon. 


The  Legend  of  the  Cherokee  Rose. 


PERHAPS  you  have  often  seen  a 
small  white  rose  growing  along 
country  roadsides  or  in  shady  dells; 
it  is  admired  not  only  for  its  delicate 
white  color,  but  also  for  its  delicious 
fragrance.  Its  story  is  as  pretty  as 
the  blossom  itself;  it  was  told  me  by 
a  friend  one  day  as  we  lay  stretched 
at  ease  on  the  fragrant  pine  needles 
in  a  forest  of  Southern  Alabama. 

'•It  was  a  beautiful  summer  day 
long  ago,  just  such  a  day  as  this," 
he  began,  as  the  blue  smoke  of  his 
pipe  curled  slowly  upward;  ''a  bright 
sunlight  flooded  the  landscape;  mock- 
ing birds  were-  trilling  melodious 
calls;  bees  buzzed,  and  butterflies 
flitted  here  and  there  through  the 
golden  sunlight.  <The  leaves  of  the 
trees  were  motionless  in  the  still 
air,  and  flowers  that  grew  in  wild 
profusion  shed  on  all  sides  their 
sweet  perfume.    ; 

''This  peaceful -scene  is  suddenly 
broken  by  savage  cries;  whoops 
and  yells  issue  from  a  grove  of  oaks 
and  cypress;  a  fierce  battle  is  being 
waged  between  the  Cherokee  and 
Seminole.  The  battle  rages  vio- 
lently for  some  time,  but  at  last  the 
victory  remains  with  the  Cherokees; 
the  Semrnoles  draw  off  the  shat- 
tered remnant  of  their  band,  and  the 
groves  are  again  silent  save  for  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying. 

"Among  the  prisoners  taken  in 
this  battle  was  Osceola,  the  young 
chief  of  the  Seminoles.  Though 
badly  wounded  in  the  fight,  he  was 
forced  to  march  for  many  a  weary 
mile  under  a  burning  sun  until  the 
camp  of  the  Cherokees  was  reached 
in  Southern  Alabama.     Here  he  was 


put  in  a  hut  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  Hawita,  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  Cherokee  chief.  Under  her 
skillful  nursing,  Osceola  soon  recov- 
ered, and  a  strong  affection  sprang 
up  between  Osceola  and  the  maiden. 

Meanwhile,  the  Cherokees  had 
been  deliberating  on  the  fate  of 
their  prisoner.  Hawita  informed 
Osceola  that  he  had  been  condemned 
to  be  put  to  death  by  slow  torture, 
and  that  on  the  following  night  the 
sentence  would  be  carried  into  effect. 

" 'Be  not  afraid,'  she  whispered 
to  him;  'I  have  a  plan  to  set  you  at 
liberty.  To-night,  when  the  fires 
are  dying  out  and  the  camp  is  silent, 
I  will  attract  the  attention  of  your 
guard,  and  when  he  is  not  watching 
seize  the  opportunity  of  making 
your  escape.' 

" 'Hawita,' said  Osceola,  tender- 
ly, 'you  have  long  known  that  I 
love  you.  I  have  sworn  never  to 
leave  this  place  without  you;  there- 
fore, unless  you  will  leave  with  me 
and  become  my  wife,  I  will  remain 
and  suffer  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Cherokees.' 

"Love  overcame  all  obstacles  and 
Hawita  finally  consented  to  leave 
with  Osceola  that  night.  Her  plan 
succeeded  and  they  escaped  safely. 
But  as  a  memento  of  her  former 
home,  Hawita  broke  a  twig  from  a 
bush  that  grew  before  her  father's 
hut.  She  planted  it  near  her  own 
cabin  in  the  country  of  the  Semi- 
noles; it  grew  and  soon  covered  her 
humble  dwelling.  Osceola  called 
the  flower  after  his  bride,  "The 
Cherokee  Rose." 

Edward  J.  Devinney,  '05. 


'^TOTA     PULCHRA     Es." 


Mellibiis  illis  qilae  volitans  per  arrioena  vireta 
Sedula  apis  fingit,  tu  dillcior,  Intennerata. 
Egregior  tu  qilairi  roseo  suffilsa  mbore 
Aurora  Y]\ln]idG,  quae  praecelsa  cacUrriina  pingit. 
Terribilis  densis  acies  stipata  catervis, 
Mortiferarri  cervicerri  curri  tu  conteris  aqguis, 
Blanda  tarrieri  veluti  rrianans  e  fontibus  uqda 
Vox  tua,  quae  laquaeos  niultos  rnonet  Undique  nobis; 
Parpureis  radiis  circurridata  terripora  cingit 
Pulchra  cororia,  et  sub  pede  clara  Diana  refulget. 
Nusquarn  te  sanie  faedabit  pestifer  anguis, 
Candidior  nive  tu  splendens  ac  Irnrnaculata. 

B. 


A  COWBOY'S   Death 


OR,  A  SISTER'S  PRAYER. 


IT  was  a  dark  and  dismal  night. 
The  winds  that  for  two  hours  had 
been  shrieking  and  howling  fitfully 
had  now  deepened  to  a  sad  dirge, 
which  was  accompanied  by  the  low 
and  uninterrupted  rumbling  of  thun- 
der as  it  rolled  through  the  gloomy 
archway  of  heaven.  Amid  dark 
groups  of  stately  oaks  stood  the  an- 
cient mansion  of  the  Vaughns.  At 
the  time  of  our  narrative  it  was  in- 
habited by  Mrs.  Vaughn,  her  little 
daughter  Helen  and  three  maid  ser- 
vants. 

Unmindful  of  the  warring  winds 
and  the  sharp  rattle  of  the  rain 
against  the  window  panes,  Mrs. 
Vaughn  sat  in  one  of  her  apart- 
ments, looking  moodily  into  the  fire- 
place, in  which  huge  logs  were 
burning  low.  Suddenly  the  fire 
burst  into  a  bright  blaze  and  re- 
vealed glistening  tears  that  hung 
and  trembled  on  the  long,  dark 
lashes  of  the  weeping  lady.  ''O, 
my  God!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  grief,  "what  a  trial  for  a 
mother's  heart !  My  dear,  dear 
Charles,  once  so  good,  so  pure,  so 
loyal,  so  generous,  is  now  dying  of 
a  wound  received  in  a  drunken 
brawl !  Oh!  would  that  I  had  some 
sympathizer,  someone  to  share  in 
my  sorrow!  But  alas!  I  have  no 
friends!"  Sad,  pitiful,  cruel  words! 
Their  sound  awakens  many  a  vision 
of  broken  and  breaking  hearts;  it 
conjures  up  many  a  picture  of  lonely 
firesides  and  of  aimless   wanderers 


groping  in  darkness  and  struggling 
against  the  storms  of  a  cold  and 
heartless  world,  without  a  star  to 
light  and  guide  their  stumbling  steps, 
*'If  I  only  knew,"  continued  the 
lady,  ''that  he  would. die  reconciled 
to  his  God;  but  that  letter,  oh!  that 
letter!"  Here  the  lady  drew  from 
her  bosom  a  crumpled  and  tear- 
stained  sheet  of  paper  and  read  the 
following  lines: 

White  Bear  Ranch,  Ariz. 

March  13th,  1901. 

Dear  Madam:  It  is  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  your  poor  boy  Charles  that 
I  write  you  this  sad  letter. 

Dearest  Mother;  Something  tells 
me  that  I  shall  not  see  your  dear 
face  again.  Three  days  ago,  in  a 
drunken  brawl,  I  was  shot  and 
severely  wounded  by  one  of  my 
boon  companions.  As  medical  at- 
tendance cannot  be  had  in  this  wild 
place,  I  fear  that  the  wound  will 
prove  fatal.  As  camp  breaks  up  to- 
morrow, my  friend  Frank  Judson 
who  is  writing  this  must  leave  me, 
and  then,  I  shall  be  left  in  a  miser- 
able Mexican  hut,  with  no  one  to 
care  for  me.  Oh!  My  dear  mother, 
if  only  I  could  see  you  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, that  I  might  beg  pardon  for 
my  ungrateful  conduct  toward  you, 
and  hear  words  of  forgiveness ! 
There  is  no  priest  within  300  miles 
of  this  place,  and  yet,  how  I  stand 
in  need  of  confession  after  my  three 
years  of  a  most  wayward  life.  Pray, 
dearest  mother,  that  Almighty  God 
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may  have  mercy  on  my  poor  soul. 
Forgive  and  bless 

Your  repentant,      CHARLES. 

P.  S. — Kiss  little  Helen  for  me 
and  ask  her  to  pray  for  me. 

As  Mrs.  Vaughn  was  folding  the 
letter,  a  slight  figure  robed  in  white 
burst  into  the  apartment.  At  sight 
of  the  weeping  lady,  the  child  paus- 
ed and  gazed  upon  her  with  innocent 
surprise.  Being  only  twelve  years 
of  age,  Helen,  for  such  was  her 
name,  was  too  young  to  think  deep- 
ly, yet  she  felt  with  a  child's  heart 
that  the  lady  was  in  great  sorrow. 
"Poor  little  mamma!"  she  exclaimed 
sweetly,  springing  into  the  lady's 
arms  and  kissing  her  trembling  lips; 
''poor  little  mamma  !  why  are  you 
crying  so?  Have  you,  perhaps,  re- 
ceived bad  news  from  Charley.? 

''No  Helen,"  tTie  mother  replied, 
returning  the  child's  kiss,  "I  have 
received  no  late  news  from  Char- 
ley." 

"And  why  do  you  cry  mamma.? 
If  Charley  was  very  sick,  then 
either  he  or  some  one  of  his  friends 
would  have  written.  You  know 
Charley  is  so  nice  and  so  jolly  that 
I  am  sure  that  he  must  have  lots  of 
friends.  Who  knows  but  perhaps 
he  is  on  his  way  home,  and  may 
drop  in  at  any  moment.  Cheer  up, 
dear  mamma;  you  are  only  making 
yourself  sick.  Here  let  me  kiss 
away  your  tears." 

"My  dear,"  the  mother  replied, 
as  she  folded  the  child  in  her  arms 
and  brushed  back  the  soft  tresses 
that  rippled  over  the  cheeks,  "my 
dear  child,  when  your  brother  wrote 
last  week,  he  was  very,  very  sick; " 
and  he  may  be  dead  by  this  time." 


At  these  words,  a  deep  sorrow 
passed  over  the  child's  face,  and  her 
great  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Although  easily  soothed  and  quickly 
dispelled,  yet  a  child's  anguish  is 
keener  than  the  deepest  sorrow  of 
age.  Fearing  lest  Helen's  heart 
would  break,  Mrs.  Vaughn,  by  a 
supernatural  effort,  smiled  through 
her  tears  and  murmured  softly : 
"God  loves  Charley  and  you  and 
me,  Helen.  Whatever  has  happen- 
ed or  may  happen  is  for  our  good. 
Let  us  kneel  down  and  pray  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  that  Charley  may  re- 
cover, or  that  he  may  die  a  happy 
death.  You  know  he  has  been  liv- 
ing with  bad  men  for  the  past  three 
years  and  during  all  that  time  he  has 
never  been  to  church  or  seen  a 
priest.  Now  as  Our  Lord  is  very 
fond  of  children  and  never  refuses 
to  hear  their  prayers,  you  must 
speak  to  Him  yourself." 

"And  must  I  read  a  prayer  out  of 
my  prayer-book,  or  make  it  out  of 
my  own  head.?" 

"Make  it  out  of  your  own  head," 
the  mother  replied,  as  she  strained 
the  child  to  her  bosom,  "for  then  it 
will  be  more  pleasing  to  our  dear 
Lord." 

"All  right,  then;  let  us  kneel 
down."  And  mother  and  child  fell 
on  their  knees. 

"O,  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,"  be- 
gan Helen,  in  her  piping  voice,  Quiv- 
ering with  emotion,  "look  at  Mamma 
and  me  kneeling  down  here  in  this 
room,  and,  of  course,  you  know  why. 
My  poor  brother  Charley,  who  has 
been  bad  for  three  years,  is  now  , 
very,  very  sick  in  Arizona,  and,  of 
course,  Mamma  and    1   don't  want 
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him  to  die  witinout  a  priest.  Mam- 
ma, who  knows  everything,  says 
that  you  always  give  children  what 
they  ask.  Now,  I  am  only  going 
on  twelve,  and  I  want  you  to  send 
a  priest  to  Charley  to  hear  his  con- 
fession. In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.'' 

''Amen,"  answered  the  mother, 
who  had  been  sobbing  while  the 
child  was  praying. 

Her  tiny  hands  joined  together, 
and  her  countenance  beaming  with 
the  faith  that  was  in  her,  littleHelen 
turned  to  her  mother  and  asked: 
''Do  you  want  anything  else.  Mam- 
ma?    Now  is  the  time  to  ask." 

"Ask  the  Sacred  Heart  to  give 
me  the  grace  to  suffer  with  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  and  to  let 
you  die  rather  than  commit  a  mor- 
tal sin." 

"All  right.  Mamma;  say  'Amen' 
again  at  the  end.  I  begin.  O,  Sa- 
cred Heart  of  Jesus,  please  excuse 
me  if  I  come  again  to  trouble  you; 
but  Mamma  wants  me  to  ask  you  to 
give  her  the  grace  to  suffer  with 
patience  and — and — "  Here  Helen 
grew  confused  and  looked  at  her 
mother  with  questioning  eyes. 

"Res-ig-na-tion,"  whispered  the 
mother. 

"Res-ig-na-tion, ,'  repeated  the 
child,  "and  to  let  me  die  before  I 
commit  a  mortal  sin.  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  ot  the  Son,"  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"Amen,"  again  the  mother  an- 
swered. 

"Anything  else.  Mamma!  Don't 
be  afraid  to  tire  me  out.  I  just  feel 
like  praying.     It's  only  when  J  read 


my  prayers  out  of  my  prayer-book 
that  I  get  tired.  Some  of  them  are 
so  long,  and  there  are  so  many  big 
words  I  don't  understand." 

"No,  dear  child,"  the  mother  an- 
swered, smiling;  "I  don'twant  any- 
thing else,  except  to  thank  God  for 
having  blessed  me  with  a  child  such 
as  you;  and,  of  course,  I  will  do  that 
myself." 

Both  rose  from  their  knees  and 
sat  for  a  long  time  in  absolute 
silence.  But  what  a  wonderful 
change  had  come  over  their  counte- 
nances, which  now  bore  an  expres- 
sion of  peace  lighted  up  by  a  super- 
natural radiance.  Prayer,  indeed, 
lends  a  charm  to  suffering;  it  engen- 
ders and  vivifies  the  sweet  flower 
of  hope  in  the  crushed  heart. 

"Mamma,"  said  little  Helen, 
breaking  the  painful  silence,  "you 
did  not  tell  me  how  you  liked  my 
two  prayers." 

"They  were  most  beautiful,  my 
child,  and  I  am  sure  now  that  Char- 
ley will  either  get  well,  or  die  a 
happy  death." 

"And,  Mamma,  1  am  awfully  sorry 
I  could  not  remember  that  big  word 
in  the  second  prayer;  but,  then,  I  do 
not  suppose  it  made  any  difference; 
the  Sacred  Heart  must  have  known 
what  I  wanted  to  say.  Besides,  I 
knew  what  the  word  meant,  because 
1  have  heard  you  say  it  so  often, 
when  you  are  sad;  it  means  almost 
the  same  thing  as  patience,  does  it 
not,  Mamma?" 

"Yes,  Helen.  But,  my  child,  it 
is  growing  late,  and  you  need  a 
rest." 

"And  you.  Mamma,  you  must  be 
tired  also,    and  then  you  have  been 
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crying  so  much  today.  I  tell  you 
what  I  will  do;  I  will  go  to  bed  and 
sleep  sound,  if  you  promise  me  not 
to  cry  any  more  to-night;  is  it  a 
bargain?  Do  promise  me,  Mamma," 
she  added,  entreatingly. 

''I  promise,  Helen.  Let  us  go  up 
stairs."  And  as  they  went  Helen 
danced  for  joy,  tossing  her  golden 
curls  and  clapping  her  little  hands 
rythmically  as  she  sang;  ''Oh!  I 
am  so  happy,  so  happy!  Dear 
Mamma  won't  cry  any  more  to- 
night." 

Helen  prayed  herself  to  sleep, 
lisping  repeatedly  these  words:  ''O, 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  have  mercy 
on  Charley."  Long  did  the  mother 
sit  beside  the  little  couch,  her  eyes 
riveted  on  the  face  of  the  sleeping 
child,  whose  sweetly-parted  lips 
seemed  all  the  while  to  tremble  in 
prayer. 


It  was  the  last  day  of  March,  and 
night  was  fast  closing,  as  Father 
Neville  was  threading  his  way 
through  the  crowded  streets  of 
Endicott  City.  He  walked  very 
rapidly  unobserved  in  the  twilight, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  or  left. 
Suddenly  he  paused  before  a  brown 
stone  residence,  looked  up  at  the 
number  over  the  door,  mounted  the 
marble  steps  and  rang  the  bell.  The 
door  was  opened  almost  immediate- 
ly by  a  little  girl  who  greeted 
the  caller  with  a  "Good  evening, 
Father." 

"And  how  do  you  know  1  am  a 
Father,  my  little  lady?" 

"Oh!  I  can  tell  that  by  your  col- 
lar, and  also  by  your  walk.  You 
see,  Father,  1  was  at  the  window 


watching  the  passers-by,  and  I  saw 
you  coming  down  the  street.  Not 
only  that.  Father,  but  something 
told  me  you  were  coming  here,  and 
I  rushed  down  stairs  to  open  the 
door  for  you." 

"You  are  a  cute  little  girl,  indeed," 
said  Father  Neville.  "And,  pray 
what  is  your  name?  " 

"Helen,  Father." 

"Helen  what?  " 

"Helen  Vaughn  at  your  service. 
Father." 

"And  so  this  is  Mrs.  Vaughn's 
home?" 

"Yes,  Father,  she  is  my  mamma, 
and  a  good  mamma  too,  I  can  assure 
you.  But  won't  you  please  come 
in.  Father?  I  will  go  and  call  my 
mamma,  for  I  am  sure  she  will  be 
glad  to  see  you.  She  always  likes 
to  receive  priests  in  her  house;  she 
says  they  always  leave  the  blessing 
of  God  behind  them." 

"Of  course  I  will  come  in,  Helen. 
Why,  I  have  traveled  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  miles  just  to  see  your 
mamma.  I  have  no  card,  but  just 
tell  your  mamma  that  Father  Neville 
of  Arizona  wishes  to  see  her  on  a 
very  important  matter." 

"Oh!  Father,"  exclaimed  Helen 
joyfully,  as  she  showed  the  visitor 
into  the  drawing-room,  "I  know 
why  you  have  come;  you  bring 
news  from  Charley,  I  know  it,  I 
know  it.  Oh!  but  won't  mamma 
be  glad  to  see  you.  Please  sit 
down.  Father,  and  I  will  go  and 
call  mamma.  She  will  be  down 
directly." 

"Thank  you,  Helen,  I" but 

the  child  was  gone. 

A  few  minutes  after,  Mrs.  Vauo;hn 
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entered  the  drawing-room  and  greet- 
ed her  visitor  with  a  voice  full  of 
suppressed  emotion. 

''I  have  called,  madam,"  Father 
Neville  began,  *'to  give  you  news 
of  your  dear  child  Charles  Vaughn." 

At  the  sound  of  that  name,  the 
lady  started,  exclaiming:  "Oh! 
Father,  is  it  good  news?  " 

''Good  news  to  a  Christian  such 
as  you  are.  Madam,"  replied  Father 
Neville  with  a  trembling  voice. 

"Dead  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vaughn, 
and  her  face  grew  deadly  pale. 

"Dead,"  repeated  Father  Neville, 
"but  saved.  Madam,  your  way- 
ward child  died  a  beautiful  death, 
thanks,  no  doubt,  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.  I  had  the  consola- 
tion of  preparing  him  for  his  pas- 
sage into  eternity,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  death  were, 
indeed,  of  a  most  wonderful,  I  might 
say  miraculous  nature." 

"Please,  Father,  tell  me  all  the 
circumstances  in  detail.  Poor,  dear 
child,  how  I  have  suffered  and 
prayed  for  him!  Please,  tell  me 
all  about  his  last  moments.  Your 
words,  I  am  sure,  will  prove  a  sooth- 
ing balm  to  my  bleeding  heart." 

"Well,"  Father  Neville  began,  it 
was  on  the  24th  of  March " 

"The  day  of  my  prayer  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,"  triumphantly  ex- 
claimed little  Helen  who  had  just 
then  slipped  noiselessly  into  the 
apartment.  "Excuse  me.  Father," 
she  immediately  added,  "but  I 
could  not  help  it." 

"On  that  day,"  resumed  Father 
Neville,"  I  was  traveling  alone  on 
horseback  through  the  prairies  of 
Arizona,  on  my  way  to  one  of  my 


missionary  stations.  When  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  place,  1  came  to 
a  creek  which 'I  had  crossed  many  a 
time  on  the  same  horse  I  was  then 
riding.  But,  strange  to  say,  on  that 
day  the  animal  refused  most  stub- 
bornly to  cross  the  creek.  I  gave 
him  the  spurs,  but,  in  answer,  he 
threw  back  his  head,  swerved  and 
dug  the  ground  with  his  forefeet.  I 
dismounted,  patted  him  on  the  neck, 
spoke,  tugged  at  the  bridle,  but  all 
to  no  avail.  He  stood  there  as  if 
fixed  to  the  ground.  As  night  was 
fast  approaching,  and  I  saw  that  all 
my  attempts  were  futile,  I  turned 
back  and  went  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion in  search  of  some  habitation 
wherein  to  spend  the  night.  After 
a  long  hour  of  aimless  wandering,  I 
suddenly  came  upon  a  log  cabin. 
On  the  threshold  stood  a  short, 
thick-set  man,  with  an  evil  and 
most  sinister  face.  As  I  alighted 
from  my  horse,  he  looked  at  me 
with  a  sharp  and  close  scrutiny. 

"  'Good  day,  my  friend,'  I  said, 
in  a  most  winning  tone. 

"  'Good  day,'  he  answered,  dry- 

ly- 

" 'I  was  on  my  way  to  Wildcat 
Town,'  I  went  on,  'but  for  some 
reason  or  other  my  horse,  ordinarily 
so  gentle  and  obedient,  refused  ab- 
solutely to  cross  a  creek,  so  that  I 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt 
and  to  seek  a  shelter  for  the  night. 
To-morrow  at  daybreak,  1  shall 
start  again  on  my  journey.  Will 
you,  please,  give  me  lodgings  for 
the  night?' 

"  'Can'tpossibly  doit,'  he  replied. 
'We  have  only  one  spare  room,  and 
it's  already  occupied  by  a  poor  fel- 
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low  whom  some  cowboys  fetched 
here  some  days  ago.  The  poor  fel- 
low was  shot  in  a  fight,  and  I  don't 
think  he'll  see  to-morrow's  sun.' 

''  'Is  he  a  Catholic.?'  I  inquired, 
eagerly. 

*'  'I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  he  re- 
plied, with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
"You  see  religion  don't  go  for  much 
around  these  diggings.' 

''  'Well,  could  I  not  sleep  in  the 
same  room  with  the  young  man.?' 

''  'If  you  don't  mind  sleeping  on 
the  ground,  you  might,  perhaps, 
find  room  enough  in  there;  but  I 
don't  exactly  know.' 

"  'Well,  my  dear  man,  let  me  try. 
I  don't  mind  sleeping  on  the  ground, 
I'm  accustomed  to  it;  and  besides, 
my  horse  blanket  here  is  as  good  as 
a  bed.' 

"  'Well,  just  suit  yourself  as  you 
please.  I  don't  mind  helping  a 
stranger  like  you,  although  you  do 
look  like  a  preacher.     Come  in.' 

"So  saying,  he  led  me  into  the 
house,  if  house  it  might  be  called. 
On  entering,  I  saw  that  it  was  all 
one  apartment,  divided  into  two 
sections  by  heavy  blankets.  The 
first  section  was  occupied  by  my 
host,  his  wife  and  three  children. 
The  second  section,  in  which  I  was  to 
sleep,  and  which  was  much  smaller 
than  the  first,  had  no  bed,  no  chair, 
no  furniture  of- any  kind.  Skins  of 
wild  animals  iftng  from  the  rough- 
hewn  rafters.  In  one  corner,  in 
dark  shadows,  I  could  discern  a 
bundle  of  straw,  on  which  lay  some- 
thing resembling  a  log  of  wood.  To 
this  my  host  pointed,  saying:  'There 
is  the  poor  chap.' 

"  'Please    leave   me   here   alone 


with  him,'  I  said,  'for  I  may  be  able 
to  do  something  for  him.' 

"  'I  hope  so,'  replied  my  host. 
'From  what  the  boys  told  me,  he 
must  have  been  a  good  fellow;  and 
besides  he  was  shot  in  a  most  cow- 
ardly manner.  Pity!  Well,  now 
I'm  going  to  get  you  a  light.' 

"He  was  back  in  a  few  moments 
with  a  lighted  candle  which  he  gave 
me.  As  he  left  the  room,  I  ap- 
proached the  bundle  of  straw,  and. 
Oh!  what  a  sight  met  my  gaze! 
But,  madam,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  not  to  dwell  too  long  on  the 
sad  picture." 

"Omit  no  details.  Father."  re- 
plied Mrs.  Vaughn,  "for  I  know  the 
end  of  your  narrative  to  be  a  happy 
one." 

"Well,"  resumed  Father  Neville, 
"I  saw  the  most  intense  suffering 
depicted  on  a  young  and  handsome 
face,  on  which  hovered  a  shadow  as 
of  death.  The  eyes  deep,  dark  and 
once  doubtless  ever  sparkling,  were 
still  deep  but  sepulchral  and  burn- 
ing with  the  fitful  flame  of  smould- 
ering embers.  At  first  the  young 
man  seemed  totally  unconscious  of 
my  presence,  although  he  stared 
wildly  at  me.  'My  God!'  he 
screamed  suddenly  with  a  start.  'A 
Priest!'  Then  he  sank  back  ex- 
hausted upon  the  straw.  Large 
drops  of  sweat  stood  upon  his  brow 
already  tinted  with  the  ashen  hue 
of  death.  'O  Sacred  Heart,'  he 
finally  murmured,  'I  thank  you. 
Give  me  the  grace  and  strength  to 
tell  him  all.  Father,'  he  then  said, 
turning  to  me,  'Father,  I  am  a  mis- 
erable wretch.  I  have  forsaken 
God,  and   God   and  man  have  for- 
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saken  me.     Father,  do  you  think  I 
can  yet  be  saved  ?' 

''God  is  merciful,"  I  replied, 
kneeling  by  his  side.  ''Calm  your- 
self and  make  your  confession.' 

"During  the  recital  of  his  sins, 
there  was  that  in  his  look  and  voice 
which  made  it  impossible  for  anyone 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  heart. 
After  his  confession  I  anointed  him, 
praying  aloud  that  the  sins  he  had 
committed  through  each  of  his 
senses  might  be  forgiven  him. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  most 
consoling  rite,  he  wept  for  joy  and 
often  repeated  with  great  fervor: 
'O  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  I  thank 
you.  Bless  mother  and  sister,  to 
whose  prayers  I  no  doubt  owe  this 
inestimable  favor.  O  merciful 
God,  forgive  me  as  I  forgive  my 
slayer.  'Father,'  he  said  to  me,  as 
I  finished  the  last  unction,  'will  you 
do  me  another  great  favor?'  'Most 
certainly,'  I  replied,  what  is  it?' 
'Please,  mail  this  to  my  poor  mother, 
349  Baron  Street,  EndicottCity.  It 
is  a  badge  of  the  Sacred  Heart  she 
gave  me  years  ago,  and  which  I  have 
constantly  worn  about  me.  And 
please,  Father,  write  her  a  few  lines 
to  tell  her  that  I  die  repentant. 
And,  please,  do  not  forget  my  little 
sister  Helen.'  " 

Here  Father  Neville  handed  Mrs. 
Vaughn  a  small  package  which  she 
pressed  passionately  to  her  lips. 

"I  will  not  write  to  your  mother," 
I  answered,  "  but  I  will  go  and  tell 
her  the  good  news  with  my  own 
lips." 

"Oh,  Father/'  he  said,  kissing 
my  hand,  "I — thank — you.  Now — 
I — die — content." 


"The  drops  of  sweat  gathered 
thicker  upon  his  brow.  I  saw  that 
the  hour  had  come.  I  read  the 
prayers  recommending  his  depart- 
ing soul  to  the  mercy  of  God.  As  I 
finished  the  last  invocation  he  gave 
me  a  look  of  unspeakable  gratitude, 
and  expired  with  a  smile  on  his  lips^ 
while  on  his  whole  countenance 
there  beamed  a  joy  ot  glory  that 
was  not  of  this  earth.  I  spent  some 
time  in  prayer  by  the  corpse  of  your 
dear  child,  madam;  and  the  next 
day  I  buried  him  a'-  short  distance 
from  the  hut  and  planted  a  cross 
over  his  grave." 

As  Father  Neville  finished  his 
touching  narrative,  little  Helen  flung 
herself  into  the  arms  of  her  sobbing 
mother  saying:  "Oh!  mamma,  the 
Sacred  Heart  has  heard  my  prayer. 
Let  us  kneel  down  again  and  thank 
Him.  I  will  compose  another  pray- 
er if  Father  Neville  here  allows  me.'' 

"Most  certainly,  dear  child,"  an- 
swered the  Father,  "for  no  prayer 
is  more  efficacious  than  that  of  an 
innocent  child." 

And  Priest,  mother  and  child 
knelt  down  together. 

"Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus," 
Helen  began,  "Father  Neville, 
mamma  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
Charley's  happy  death.  And  please, 
take  him  out  of  Purgatory  as  soon 
as  possible.  Reward  Father  Neville 
for  his  great  goodness;  give  mamma 
strength,  health  and  courage,  and 
to  me  the  grace  to  become  and  re- 
main a  good  girl  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

"How  can  I  thank  you  sufficient- 
ly. Father,"  said  Mrs.  Vaughn  as 
she  arose  from  her  knees.      "You 
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cannot  imagine  what  an  inevitable 
blessing  and  balm  your  narrative 
has  proved  to  me.     You  have  saved 

my  child's  immortal  soul,  and " 

I  have  been  nothing  but  God's 
unworthy  instrument,"  Father 
Neville  replied  with  great  humility. 
''Rather  thank  the  Sacred  Heart, 
madam.      But   I    must   leave   you. 


May  God  bless  you  and  your  inno- 
cent child;  and  in  your  prayers  do 
you  remember  me." 

''I  will  compose  a  nice  one.  Fath- 
er," put  in  Helen;  ''and  if  the 
Sacred  Heart  hears  me,  as  I  hope 
He  will,  then  you  will  live  long  and 
be  a  great,  great  Saint." 

A.  C.  P. 


For   God  And  His  Native  Land. 


RICHARD  COLTON,  the  son 
of  a  Wall  street  millionaire, 
had  just  returned  from  St.  Andrew's 
College  where  he  had  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class. 

When  he  entered  St.  Andrew's 
five  years  ago,  he  was  a  staunch 
adherent  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

Although  his  father  was  not  a 
member  of  any  church,  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  fore-fathers  that 
intense  hatred  of  anything  Catholic, 
and  his  first  and  last  warning  to  his 
son  Richard  on  entering  college 
was  to  be  careful  not  to  join  the 
Catholic  faith. 

"Richard,"  he  said,  "I  would 
rather  see  you  dead  than  a  member 
of  the  Popish  church." 

But  his  warning  was  of  no  avail. 
Richard  had  been  at  college  only  a 
few  months  when  he  began  to  see 
the  Catholic  faith  in  the  true  light. 
At  first  he  refused  to  yield  to  his 
convictions;  at  last  his  conscience 
smote  him  for  his  cowardice,  and 
one  bright  morning  he  went  to  the 
president  of  the  college  and  told  him 
that  he  wished  to  become  a  Catholic. 

"Father,"  he  said  "if  I  become 


a  Catholic  I  know  that  my  father 
will  disinherit  me." 

"My  boy,"  said  the  kind  priest, 
"would  you  offend  God,  your  Sav- 
iour and  Redeemer  to  obey  man 
rather  than  God.?  " 

Richard  stood  as  in  deep  thought, 
then  slowly  extending  his  right  hand 
to  the  Priest,  he  said,  "Father,  God 
has  conquered.  As  I  am  to  gradu- 
ate next  month,  I  would  like  to  be 
baptised  as  soon  as  possible." 

"My  boy,  I  know  that  you  are 
well  enough  instructed,  and  on 
Thursday,  which  is  Corpus  Christi, 
you  shall  be  baptised.  On  the 
Sunday  following  you  shall  receive 
the  body  and  blood  of  your  divine 
Saviour  and  Redeemer." 

On  the  following  Thursday  Rich- 
ard was  baptised  and  on  Sunday  he 
received  Holy  Communion.  As  he 
returned  from  the  communion  rail  a 
supernatural  happiness  was  depicted 
on  his  handsome  countenance. 

Nine  months  later  he  finished  his 
college  course  and  returned  home. 

One  evening,  a  week  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  told  that  his  father 
wished  to  see  him  in  his  study. 
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As  Richard  entered  the  room  he 
saw  his  father  walking  up  and  down 
the  room;  he  seemed  to  be  laboring 
under  intense  excitement.  Richard, 
slowly  advancing,  said:  ''What  is 
the  matter,  Father,  has  the  unex- 
pected occurred  on  Wall  street  ?  " 

''No,  not  that;  but  your  mother 
has  found  in  your  trunk  one  of  the 
prayer  books  of  those  cursed 
papists.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
after  all  my  warnings  you  have  be- 
come one  of  them?  " 

"Yes,  Father,  I  am  a  Catholic  and 
feel  no  shame  in  acknowledging  it." 

Mr.  Colton  staggered  back  against 
a  chair,  catching  hold  of  it  he 
steadied  himself.  Then,  turning  to 
Richard,  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  in- 
tense anger: 

"Richard  Colton,  you  have  dis- 
obeyed me,  and  have  become  a 
member  of  the  popish  church.  You 
have  disgraced  the  family  of  Coltons. 
You  are  not  worthy  of  the  name 
you  bear.  Go,  leave  this  house; 
I  disinherit  you;  leave  quickly,  you 
ungrateful  wretch,  for  fear  your 
very  presence  may  contaminate  the 
whole  household.  I  forbid  you  to 
see  your  mother,  and  she  herself 
has  expressed  the  wish  that  she 
may  never  again  see  you  on  this 
side  of  the  grave." 

Richard  walked  slowly  towards 
the  door.  As  he  reached  it  he 
turned  and  said:  "Farewell,  father, 
I  forgive  you;  give  mother  my  love 
and  tell  her  that  I  also  forgive  her." 
Taking  his  heavy  coat  from  the 
rack,  he  went  out  the  door  and 
walked  straight  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, where  he  took  the  next  train 
for  Kansas  City.     After  a  stay  of 


two  weeks  in  that  city  he  enlisted 
under  the  name  of  Richard  Brown 
in  the  12th  regiment  of  Kansas  Vol- 
unteers. A  month  later  war  was 
declared  and  the  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  the  front.  By  his  kindness 
and  bravery  Richard  soon  won  the 
love  and  the  respect  of  all  his  fellow 
soldiers. 

When  war  was  declared  a  col- 
lapse took  place  on  Wall  street  and 
Richard's  father  was  among  those 
who  lost  heavily.  A  few  days 
later  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
office.  The  doctors  pronounced  it 
heart  failure,  but  Mrs.  Colton,  who 
knew  better,  was  convinced  that 
his  death  was  caused  by  grief  and 
remorse  for  having  treated  his  son 
so  harshly. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband 
Mrs.  Colton,  being  now  left  alone, 
responded  to  the  call  for  army 
nurses  and  was  sent  to  Tampa,  Fla., 
to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
on  the  hospital  ships.  While  Mrs. 
Colton  was  engaged  in  her  work  of 
mercy.  Sergeant  Hogan  of  the  12th 
Kansas  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
ship.  He  had  been  seriously 
wounded  in  the  first  battle  that  was 
fought  on  Cuban  soil.  Under  the 
skilful  nursing  of  Mrs.  Colton  he 
soon  grew  better  and  after  two 
weeks  he  had  so  far  recovered  that 
he  was  able  to  walk  about. 

"Sergeant  Hogan,"  said  Mrs. 
Colton  to  him,  "I  think  that  in  a 
week  you  will  be  able  to  join  your 
regiment.  1  know  that  for  a  brave 
man  like  you  this  will  be  good 
news." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  sergeant,  "1 
shall   be   glad   to   be   able  to  fight 
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again  for  my  country.  I  have 
always  tried  to  do  my  duty,  but  I 
can  say  in  all  truth  that  the  bravest 
man  our  regiment  is  Corporal 
Brown.  Would  you  like  to  hear 
the  last  act  ofjbravery  he  performed, 
Mrs.  Colton?" 

''Certainly,  I  shall  be  delighted," 
answered  Mrs.  Colton. 

''In  the  battle  in  which  I  was 
wounded,  Brady,  myself  and  three 
others  were  surrounded  by  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy.  Brady  was 
killed  as  were  also  the  three  other 
soldiers.  I  was  shot  in  the  leg  so 
that  I  was  unable  to  move;  I  ex- 
pected at  every  moment  either  to 
be  killed  or  taken  a  prisoner,  when 
suddenly  a  soldier  on  horseback 
dashed  through  the  enemy's  lines, 
he  picked  me  up  in  his  strong  arms, 
lifted  me  on  his  horse  and  mounting 
behind  he  spurred  his  horse  and 
sped  away  like  the  wind,  while 
bullets  were  flying  thick  and  fast 
around  us.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  cheer  the  regiment  gave  him 
as  he  carried  me  safe  into  our 
lines." 

"He  was  certainly  a  brave  man, 
Sergeant,"  said  Mrs.  Colton,  "and 
he  fully  deserves  your  praises." 

"I  have  heard,  madam,"  continued 
the   sergeant,    "that   he   has  been 


brought  to  the  hospital  ship  this 
afternoon,  and  that  he  is  dying. 
Will  you  not  go  and  see  him?  " 

"Yes,  Sergeant,  I  will,"  replied 
Mrs.  Colton,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears,  for  she  was  thinking  of  her 
son  Richard. 

The  sergeant  led  the  way  to  the 
ward  where  the  dying  man  lay.  As 
Mrs.  Colton  entered  the  ward  she 
eagerly  scanned  every  face.  At 
last  she  came  to  the  couch  of  Cor- 
poral Brown.  Suddenly  she  was 
seen  to  grow  pale  and  almost 
fainted,  for  in  the  dying  soldier  she 
recognized  her  own  son  Richard. 

"My  boy  !  my  poor  boy  !  "  was 
all  she  could  say. 

The  dying  man  opened  his  eyes 
and  a  smile  of  happiness  lit  up  his 
face. 

"Mother,"    he    gasped,    "  I   am 
dying  ;   tell   father   I   forgive  him 
farewell,  mother,  I  am  happy  to  die 
a  Catholic;    I    shall   pray   for   you, 
mother,  good-bye." 

With  these  words  upon  his  lips 
Richard  Colton  passed  into  a  hap- 
pier world. 

Today  there   is  no   more  devout 
and  fervent  Catholic  than  Mrs.  Col- 
ton,   now   Sister  Mary    Frances   of 
the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Frank  S.  Cannon,  '07. 


ROOM    13 


A     PHILOSOPHER'S     EXPERIENCE. 


Once  upon  a  winter's  morning,  whilst  I  rolled  in  bed  a-yawning, 
And  the  iron  bell  was  ringing  as  it  rang  in  days  of  yore, 
Whilst  I  tossed  about  a-dreaming  and  the  playful  light  a-streaming 
Cast  its  sportive  sunbeams  smiling  all  around  my  chamber  floor, 

Suddenly  there  came  a-rapping. 

And  a  gentle,  little  tapping. 
And  a  dear  bald  head  a-peeping,  peeping  through  my  chamber  door  : 

Only  that  and  nothing  more. 


But  my  eyelids — oh  !  how  heavy  !  and  with  breathing  quick  and  steady 
To  the  arms  of  good  old  Morpheus,  I  returned  then  once  more. 
Never  was  my  bed  so  charming,  or  that  rough  bell  so  alarming. 
Or  the  chilly  wind  a-howling  as  it  never  howled  before  ! 

So  I  tucked  the  blankets  round  me. 

All  determined  while  so  sleepy 
That  the  morning  bell  a-ringing  1  'd  despise  and  1  'd  ignore  : 

Only  that  and  nothing  more. 


Oh  !  that  good  old  excitator !     How  1  blessed  the  little  creature 
As  he  walked  from  door  to  door  down  the  lower  corridor  ! 
So  in  dreamland  I  went  playing,  while  the  others  were  all  praying, 
And  their  morning  prayers  were  saying  as  they  oft  had  done  before  : 

Taking  holy  resolutions. 

Philosophical  conclusions — 
And  I  stealing  peaceful  slumbers  with  a  loud  stentorian  snore  : 

Only  that  and  nothing  more. 
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Half  past  six  had  long  resounded  and  the  chapel  had  been  crowded 
With  the  ''  Kids,"  who  sang  so  sweetly  to  the  organ's  mighty  roar  ; 
Still  I  slept  my  peaceful  slumber  through  this  sweet  harmonious  thunder, 
Dreaming  dreamsof  peaceand  gladness,  thinking  of  my  neighbors'  madness,. 

Who  were  chanting  and  were  praying 

While  in  dreamland  I  was  playing 
With  the  fairies  and  the  witches  and  the  boyish  scenes  of  yore  : 

Only  that  and  nothing  more. 


But  all  things  are  vain  and  fleeting  and  the  V.  P.'s  heartfelt  greeting 
I  received  with  grief  and  sadness  for  my  stolen  slumber's  gladness, 
As  I  stole,  repentent  sinner,  to  enjoy  a  cheerful  dinner. 
Through  the  darkest  and  the  lowest  and  the  shortest  corridor, 
Has  my  dreams  forever  banished  : 
For,  though  hungry  and  affamished. 
Not  a  bit  I  got  at  table,  though  my  appetite  was  sore: 
Only  that  and  nothing  more. 


Would  my  evils  had  there  ended,  but  the  V.  P.  was  offended, 
And  a  special  convocation  only  angered  him  the  more  ; 
For  we  had  a  special  session  where  was  heard  that  sad  confessiori 
Of  a  sweet,  angelic  prefect,  who  had  *'  spotted  out  "  my  project 

In  the  first  celestial  ardor 

Of  his  transcendental  fervor. 
So  I  staggered  pale  and  weary  to  the  V.  P.'s  open  door  : 

Only  that  and  nothing  more. 


Then  I  heard  that  voice  appalling,  sweetly,  gently,  fast  recalling 
To  the  V.  P's  silent  laughter  all  my  escapades  of  yore  : 
How  in  study  hall  I  whispered,  in  the  dormitory  snickered 
As  I  kept  alive  the  echoes  with  a  loud  and  noisy  snore. 

Slow  but  sure  that  voice  a-chiming 

On  my  sins  came  in  a-rhyming 
Not  forgetting  that  sweet  slumber  I  had  slept  the  day  before  : 

Only  that  and  nothing  more. 
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One  by  one  this  loving  prefect  told  the  V.  P.  every  secret, 
Quite  forgetting  in  his  fervor  that  my  knees  were  getting  sore, 
There  I  knelt  my  crimes  repenting  :  still  the  V.  P.  e'er  commenting 
Sweetly,  gently  and  with  pleasure  bade  me  skip  straight  through  the  door ; 

But  before  I  had  retreated 

Or  had  yet  been  safely  seated 
He  proclaimed  that  near  his  office  I  should  spend  a  few  weeks  more  : 

Only  that and  nothing  more. 


But  as  now  a  few  years  after,  I  review  with  quiet  laughter 
All  the  sport  we  had  at  college,  all  the  tricks  and  puns  of  yore  : 
Whilst  a-dreaming  I  am  lying  as  the  gentle  winds  a-sighing 
Steal  so  softly,  sweetly  singing  and  a-rapping  at  my  door, 

I  regret,  as  I  remember 

That  those  days  are  gone  forever. 
That  those  happy  days  of  boyhood  will  come  back  to  me  no  more  : 

Never  more — no — never  more. 


But  while  thus  I  sit  repining,  as  the  old  year  is  declining, 

Thinking  of  those  joys  departed  as  I  oft  have  done  before  : 

Lo  !  anon,  the  gladsome  dawning  of  the  New  Year's  brightsome  morning 

Breaks  again  all  bright  and  cheery  through  its  rose-bedecked  door 

Chasing  fear  away  and  sadness, 

Bringing  joy  and  peace  and  gladness 
With  its  blissful  days  of  brightness  as  it  n'er  has  done  before  : 

Only  that  and  nothing  more. 

Happy  be  its  welcome  greeting,  though  its  jo}  s  be  short  and  fleeting, 
Happy  be  its  prosperous  dawning,  happier  far  than  e'er  before  ; 
Taste  its  cup  of  healthful  pleasure,  there  you  '11  find  the  hidden  treasure 
Of  assuaging  life's  hard  labors  ever  rapping  at  your  door : 

SpriTig  Hill  students,  to  your  health  then, 

Norther.i,  Southern,  Eastern,  Western, 
Jolly,  happy,  peaceful,  merry  be  your  days  for  evermore  ! 

Only  that  and  nothing  more. 

OBSERVER. 


Industry. 


TNDUSTRY  is  that  quality  or 
■^  habit  of  the  mind,  by  which 
man  shows  great  attention,  earnest- 
ness, or  devotion  to  any  business, 
task,  study,  or  occupation. 

By  industry  the  greatest  obstacles 
may  be  overcome;  work  that  seems 
almost  impossible  may  be  per- 
formed, and  business  may  be  made 
prosperous.  The  journey  through 
life  may  be  made  light  and  easy  if 
one  has  only  convinced  himself  of 
the  truth  of  the  wise  maxim, 
"Labor  overcomes  all  obstacles." 

Everyone,  no  matter  in  what  con- 
dition of  life  he  may  be,  naturally 
has  an  inward  feeling  that  inspires 
him  to  be  industrious.  Even  the 
animals  and  insects,  although  they 
have  no  intellect  and  go  through 
life  without  any  definite  end  or 
purpose,  are,  in  most  cases,  indus- 
trious. That  small  insect,  the  ant, 
is  constantly  '  at  .  work  building 
mounds  to  live  in,  or  collecting  food 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  any  un- 
expected spell  of  cold  weather.  It 
is  therefore  considered  as  a  model 
of  industry.  ''Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard,"  sa\'s  the  Wise  Man, 
"and  consider  her  ways  and  learn 
wisdom." 

The  bee  is  continually  at  work 
making  honey  and  beeswax  for  the 
use  of  mankind. 

The  silk-worm  works  day  and 
night  and  gives  to  the  world  that 
important  article  of  commerce,  silk. 

The  United  States  of  America, 
the  most  important  country  of  the 
world,  owes  its  greatness  principally 
to   the   industry  of  its  people,      in 


the  first  place,  it  was  through  the 
great  labor  and  activity  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  that  America  was 
discovered.  Then  the  early  settlers 
worked  hard  and  industriously  to 
insure  its  future  prosperity.  The 
Jesuit  missionaries  taught  the  sav- 
ages how  to  cultivate  the  land,  and 
instructed  them  in  many  useful 
arts. 

When  the  great  Revolutionary 
War  broke  out,  it  was  through  in- 
dustry and  devotion  to  their  country 
that  George  Washington  and  his 
brave  soldiers  were  victorious  in 
the  grand  struggle  which  established 
forever  the  independence  of  the 
United  States. 

Idleness,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
duces  the  most  disastrous  results. 

The  Roman  Empire  fell  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  inactivity  of  her 
rulers.  When  Rome  had  become 
the  most  prosperous  Empire  of  the 
world,  the  magistrates  and  people  be- 
gan to  take  their  ease,  and  fell  into 
all  kinds  of  vice.  The  troops  were 
no  longer  innured  to  hardships  and 
labor,  and  consequently  when  their 
strength  was  most  required,  they 
were  no  longer  found  to  be  the  well 
disciplined  Roman  soldiers  of  old. 
Consequently  Rome  fell. 

We  see,  therefore,  the  good  re- 
sults that  come  from  industry,  and 
the  disastrous  ones  that  follow  idle- 
ness. It  is  well  to  take  advantage 
of  the  examples  of  the  past  history 
of  the  world,  and  try  by  an  indus- 
trious life  to  become  good  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

David  H.  Austin,  '04. 


The    Bard. 

Sitting  'neath  green  oaken  boughs, 
Music's  muse,  in  simple  vows. 
Wooing  from  her  cool  retreat, 
To  come  and  take  a  shady  seat 
Beside  him  on  the  grassy  mound, 
And  listen  to  th'  enchanting  sound 
Of  lyre  swept  by  skillful  hand, 
Reclined  the  bard,  old  Hildebrand. 
Scarce  touches  he  the  strings 
And  to  his  music  sings, 
The  forest's  echoes  waking  wide  ; 
Than  lights  near  by  his  side. 
The  woodland's  treasured  pride, 
Perched  upon  a  dancing  bough. 
She  sits  and  listen  how 
Is  waked  the  soul  enchanting  strain, 
That  makes  her  feel  much  prouder,  vain. 
To  think  that  if  with  wonted  fire 
She  breathe  a  note,  she  '11  beat  the  lyre. 
Unconscious  of  a  rival  near, 
With  languid  fingers  called  the  seer 
A  harmony  that  spoke  of  ease. 
Low  as  the  sough  of  th'  ev'ning  breeze  ; 
\n  silence  lists  the  nightingale 
To  notes  that  seem  a  human  wail  ; 
But  when  the  lyre's  voice  was  hushed, 
A  heavenly  stream  of  music  gushed 
Forth  from  her  throat,  by  envy  called. 
Filling  far  and  wide  the  wald. 
Not  even  thus  in  times  of  old, 
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In  legends  that  we  moderns  hold 
Handed  down  from  sire  to  son 
From  ages  when  the  world  begun, 
Did  Circe's  voice  to  the  Grecian  sound 
When  sailing  swift  her  island  round. 
From  vale  to  vale  and  hill  to  hill, 
'Long  murmuring  brook  and  purling  rill. 
Re-echoing  rang  her  lively  tone, 
Far  different  from  the  minstrel's  moan. 
As  by  enchantment  roused 
Of  one  in  Genii  palace  housed, 
The  hoary  bard  his  lyre  took. 
And  not  without  an  anxious  look. 
The  golden  chords  he  struck. 
A  thousand  sounds  were  waked  to  life. 
With  skill  unequalled  ;  in  this  strife 
Remembering  well  full  many  a  lay, 
That  he  must  not  forget  to-day. 
Quavering  low  on  the  morning  breeze. 
The  lyre's  notes  seemed  loth  to  cease. 
When  from  her  station  up  above 
The  nightingale  for  glory's  love 
A  trilling  note  of  triumph  sent 
That  almost  made  the  bard  repent 
He  had  not  chosen  for  his  theme 
A  song  that  told  a  poet's  dream. 
With  trembling  hand  and  kindling  eye, 
A  soul  oft  wont  to  soar  on  high 
And  summon  from  the  lofty  skies 
The  joys  and  griefs,  the  tears  and  sighs 
Of  angels  and  of  saints 
Who  list  to  mortal  plaints. 
He  draws  a  low  and  mournful  moan. 
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Much  like  the  dying  hero's  groan, 

Who  for  his  home  and  native  land 

Breathes  forth  his  soul  at  tyrant's  hand  ; 

But  ere  he  goes  looks  at  his  country's  skies, 

A  smile — a  groan — then  lays  him  down  and  dies. 

Then  changes  he  his  mood  ; 

He  tracks  the  pathless  wood, 

Through  sunny  dale, 

Through  blooming  vale. 

Where  purls  the  rill 
'Neath  rocky  hill, 

Where  sings  the  babbling  stream. 

Lo  !  now  the  tocsin  shrieks  to  war, 

And  soldiers  hurry  from  afar. 

At  beat  of  drum  and  scream  of  fife. 

To  meet  in  fierce  and  deadly  strife. 
'  List  to  the  gallop  of  war's  proven  steed  ! 
.,Clothed  in  his  thunder,  he  comes  with  mad  speed  ! 

Hark  to  yon  sullen  boom  ! 

Hark  !  the  deadly  cannons  flash  ! 

Hark  !  the  angry  sabres  clash  ! 

A  murky  mantle  clouding 

The  gory  field,  and  shrouding 

Heroes  in  their  doom. 

Thus  far  the  nightingale  with  rival  power 

Had  striven  singing  from  her  shady  bower  ; 

But  conquered  by  the  minstrel's  song 

The  contest  could  no  more  prolong. 

Now  on  her  soul  there  fell  a  blight. 

She  closed  her  eyes,  her  soul  took  flight  ; 

And  falling  at  the  minstrel's  feet 

Dead — with  her  life  avowed  defeat. 

ALUMNUS. 


Sunset   at   Sea. 


WHO  has  ever  seen  a  sunset  at 
sea  and  forgotten  the  impres- 
sion it  made  upon  him?  Though  no 
poet  myself,  or  blind  enthusiast  of 
the  beautiful,  I  shall  never  forget  a 
sunset  I  once  beheld  in  mid-ocean. 
It  was  our  fifth  evening  out  at  sea; 
land  had  entirely  disappeared  from 
sight,  and  as  far  as  mortal  ken  could 
stretch  nothing  met  the  eye  save 
the  limitless  expanse  of  the  dark 
green  waters  and  the  clear  blue  of 
the  skies. 

It  was  one  of  those  pleasant  In- 
dian summer  evenings  of  which  one 
has  often  read  or  heard,  but  so  sel- 
dom met  with.  All  of  the  passen- 
gers had  come  on  deck  to  inhale  the 
fresh  sea  breeze  that,  ever  and 
anon,  like  the  mellow  strains  of  an 
>Eolian  harp,  murmured  among  the 
cordage  and  swelled  out  the  sails 
that  idly  flapped  against  the  spars. 

The  light-hearted  laughter  of  chil- 
dren at  play  rang  out  loud  and  clear 
on  the  evening  air;  the  elder  people, 
gathered  in  groups  of  two  or  three, 
chatted  the  pleasant  hours  away, 
and  here  and  there  a  pensive  trav- 
eler or  sunburnt  seaman  leaned  over 
the  railing  and  gazed  into  the  depth- 
less  waste,  his  thoughts  far  away 
with  the  dear  ones  at  home. 

Seated  on  the  quarterdeck  I  had 
been  wont  to  watch  the  children  at 
their  games  and  listen  to  the  silvery 
ring  of  their  laughter,  and  looked 
at  the  sun  setting  in  the  far  west. 

On  this  evening  in  particular, 
though  the  children  seemed  more 
ntent   on    their   amusements,    and 


their  innocent  laugh  >vas  heard  more 
frequently  than  usual,  I  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  a 
more  attractive  picture  than  any 
that  the  ship  could  at  the  moment 
present  me  with. 

It  was  fast  nearing  the  hour  of 
dusk,  the  sun  had  already  wheeled 
his  course  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
bidding  us  his  nightly  farewell.  The 
scene  we  then  beheld  was  one 
which  will  never  fade  from  my 
memory;  it  was  a  sunset  such  as 
artist  can  never  hope  to  excel,  nay, 
not  even  rival,  for  it  was  one  of 
those  masterpieces  of  the  Great 
Artist  of  Nature  with  which  He  now 
and  then  favors  us. 

The  attention  of  all  on  board,  even 
of  the  young  and  the  thoughtless, 
was  drawn  to  the  scene,  and  every 
one  was  held,  as  it  were,  spell- 
bound. 

Our  boat  was  smoothly  gliding 
over  the  deep  which,  every  now 
and  then,  rose  in  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible swell;  the  ripples  she 
caused  running  and  chasing  one  an- 
other in  mirthful  play.  Up  above, 
the  ocean's  vault  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  the  Creator's  power  in 
its  delicate  shade  of  light  and  dark 
blue;  across  it  a  few  fleecy  clouds 
sailed  in  truly  majestic  grandeur. 

To  the  west,  where  sea  and  sky 
seemed  to  meet,  the  sun,  like  a  huge 
ball  of  fire,  bathed  in  a  flood  of 
glory,  was  fast  leaving  this  world 
to  light  another.  His  glaring  disc 
was  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
ocean,  and  as  he  shed    his    last   de- 
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parting  rays  of  glory,  falling  athwart 
the  green  waves,  he  seemed  to  give 
in  foreshadow  an  idea  of  the  glory 
of  his  Creator.  The  clouds  glowed 
now  with  a  fiery  red,  now  with  a 
light  pink;  again  they  were  of  bur- 
nished gold,  shaded  with  a  light 
penciling  of  green  and  yellow;  at 
one  moment  the  skies  were  deep 
blue,  then  light,  then  slightly  red, 
then  slightly  green.  Lower,  lower 
sank  the  sun;  weaker,  weaker  paled 
his  glory;  then  with  a  last  effort   as 


if  to  light  anew  the  fast  darkening 
world,  he  darted  a  beam  of  tran- 
scendent beauty  and  disappeared. 

Twilight  came,  then  night.  One 
by  one  her  silent  sentinels  came 
forth,  cheering  with  their  mellow 
light  the  fast  gathering  darkness. 
Seated  where  I  was,  my  thoughts 
soared  upwards  to  God,  then  re- 
turned to  earth,  and  1  thought  of 
man, — of  man  in  his  childhood,  his 
manhood,  his  old  age. 

Viator. 


That   Egg 


It  was  late  in  the  spring  on  a  fine  sultry  day, 

When  full  jollily,  merrily,  sped  on  their  way 

To  a  lone,  little  shrine,  three  young  monks  whose  fair  fame 

Is  quite  known,  I  believe,  o'er  the  sea  and  the  plain. 

Number  one  was  a  Jesuit  wily  and  sly, 

Who  could  meet  a  rebuff  with  a  witty  reply ; 

A  Dominican,  Juniper,  showed  them  the  way, 

While  a  holy  Franciscan  was  humming  a  lay. 
*'  Yes,  indeed,  brother  Tony,"  the  Jesuit  said, 
*'  You  may  talk  about  loving  the  living  and  dead  ; 
'^  1  delight  in  your  talk,  for  myself  I  'm  a  sinner, 
*'  But  I  'd  just  be  your  man  if  I  got  a  light  dinner." 
*'  Nicely  said,  Father  Paul,"  shouted  out  Juniper, 
''  I  Ve  not  eaten  a  bite  since  our  last  short  supper."  — 
"  I  believe  you  're  quite  right :  sed  ecce  quam  bonum 
*'  To  sup  and  to  walk  and  to  dine  all  in  unum  ; 
*'  Lift  your  spirits  above."     Such  was  Tony's  reply.  — 
^'  Yes,  alas  and  alack  !  "  cried  young  Paul  with  a  sigh, 
''  You  're  quite  right,  brother  dear,  for  it 's  fast  we  all  must, 
"  As  I  don't  see  our  way  to  our  getting  a  crust."  — 
^*  Not  at  all.  Father  Paul,  you  're  are  a  little  too  hasty, 
*'  For  a  crust  we  '11  all  crack,  though  it  be  somewhat  pasty. 
''  See  yon  farm  on  the  heights  :  — thither  straightway  we  '11  tend, 
*•  And  a  dinner  we  '11  get  from  a  foe  or  a  friend." 
''  That 's  the  thing,"  Paul  replied,   '*  if  this  be  good  eating, 
*'  Though  I  'm  fairly  undone,  1  'd  just  feel  like  waiting." — 
'*  Praise  the  Lord,"  Tony  said.     Off  they  went,  light  and  gay. 

Glad  indeed  to  have  taken  this  house  on  their  way. 

It  was  perched,  all  alone,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill. 

Quite  a  quaint,  little,  smiling  and  busy  mill. 

The  long  walk  up  the  slope  was  a  wearisome  task, 

And  few  questions  were  answered  for  none  did  they  ask. 
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Denique  tandem,  they  came  to  their  rest, 

To  sup  or  to  dine  as  the  miller  thought  best. 

While  the  miller  debated  in  reverie  centered, 

Father  Paul  as  their  spokesman  then  quietly  entered. 

Our  host,  quite  a  plump,  little  fellow  was  he, 

Stood  aghast,  as  he  noticed  this  motley  three. 
•"'  Take  a  seat,  be  at  home,"  cried  he,  somewhat  gay, 
"  It  is  not  my  good  fortune  to  see  every  day 
"  Three  wise  men  from  the  East."     Our  host  was  a  Jew, 

Now  of  Solomon's  race  or  of  Benjamin's  crew 

I  've  forgotton  to  learn.     But  to  shorten  our  tale 

Father  Paul  asked  to  sup,  all  aghast  and  all  pale. 

But  for  this,  we  are  told,  they  were  not  long  delayed  ; 

For  while  they  were  talking  there  entered  a  maid  — 

It  was  Rachel,  Ike's  child  —  who,  indeed,  could  mistake  her  — 

As  she  ran  with  some  horrible  news  from  the  baker. 

And  so  it  fell  out  that  some  negligent  sloven 

Had  shut  out  the  pasty  on  shutting  the  oven. 
"  By  my  hair !  "  cried  our  host,  *'  and  it 's  fast  you  now  must, 
''  For  from  garret  to  cellar  I  'm  not  worth  a  crust : 
'*  All  I  have  is  one  egg,  and  indeed  I  can't  see 
''  How  an  egg  ever  can  be  divided  in  three." — 
''  That 's  all  square,  Ike  dear,"  laughed  aloud  Father  Paul, 
''  It  the  Lord  can  divide  if  He  made  it  all." 
''  But  allow,  Father  Paul,"  put  in  brother  Tony, 
''  Why  an  egg,  after  all,  is  not  a  Bologna  ; 
''  How  divide  it,  I  pray  ?  " — "  He  the  egg  shall  savor 
*'  Who  its  meat  with  the  best  Scripture  text  shall  flavor." — 
*'  Ephetal  see  the  light  !  "  cried  out  Fra.  Juniper, 

As  the  top  of  the  egg  with  light  joy  he  did  sever  ; 
*'  How  is  that  for  a  text  ?  "     And  then  Frater  Tony  : 
"  Accipe  salem,  my  dear,  good  Rabboni." — 
"  But  peace  to  your  spirit  wherever  it  flies, 
"  Be  it  under  the  earth  or  on  high  to  the  skies." — 
*'  Intra  in  gaudium,"  blurted  out  Father  Paul, 

As  the  egg  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  them  all. 

Observer. 


TOWSER. 


TOM  BIMSLEY,  my  former  class- 
mate and  intimate  friend,  be- 
longed to  a  most  interesting  family. 
They  lived  a  few  blocks  from  us  on 
the  same  street.  Tom  was  not  an 
only  child,  not  even  an  only  son. 
There  were  seven  sisters,  ranging 
from  Maud,  the  oldest,  who  had 
lately  celebrated  her  twentieth  birth- 
day, to  seven  year  old  Bessie.  The 
masculine  element  was  represented 
by  three  boys,  Tom,  James  and 
Freddie,  respectively  15,  13  and  12 
years  of  age. 

Now,  no  matter  how  the  mem- 
bers of  this  family  might  disagree 
on  other  points,  they  all  agreed  on 
this:  that  life  without  a  pet  dog  was 
not  worth  living.  At  the  time  to 
which  we  refer,  they  were  in  deso- 
lation. Fido,  their  beautiful  span- 
iel, had  died  a  sudden  and  tragic 
death.  Once  more  Tom  was  getting 
a  severe  reprimand  from  Maud,  for 
not  taking  care  of  his  rubber  hand- 
ball. ''I  don't  blame  the  poor  little 
doggie,"  she  said,  "for  eating  that 
old  handball  of  yours.  Of  course 
the  poor  little  thing  did  not  know 
any  better,  but  when  will  you  care- 
less, lazy,  slovenly  boys  learn  to 
take  care  of  your  things?" 

"Well,  sis,"  said  Tom,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "I  don't  know 
about  that;  poor  old  Fido  had  par- 
taken of  rubber  diet  on  more  than 
one  occasion  without  the  least  harm 
or  inconvenience  to  himself;  but 
what  about  yourself.?  Don't  you  re- 
member how  he  used  to  howl  when- 
ever he  saw  you   open  the  piano? 


No  wonder  he  died  ;  what  decent 
dog  could  listen  to  your  singing  and 
piano  playing — and  live?" 

"You  mean  wretch,"  followed  by 
a  resounding  slap,  was  the  answer 
to  this  most  ungallant  innuendo. 

Tom  was  mad.  His  self-respect 
had  been  seriously  hurt.  Yet  what 
could  he  do?  A  boy  cannot  hit  back 
and  strike  his  sister,  although  she 
may  be  five  years  older  than  him- 
self. 

Just  then  he  caught  sight  of 
James,  almost  doubled  up  with 
laughter. 

"What  are  you  grinning  at,  you 
monkey?"  shouted  Tom.  "I'll teach 
you  to  make  fun  of  me.  Here,  take 
this  and  this,"  as  he  landed  a  vic- 
ious right  hand  swing  and  a  sting- 
ing upper  cut  on  the  jaw  of  the  un- 
lucky James;  while  poor  Freddie, 
who  had  jumped  up  to  help  James, 
was  sent  sprawling  and  howling  to 
the  floor  by  a  dexterous  kick  of  the 
redoubtable  Thomas. 

Just  then  Papa  Bimsley  appeared 
on  the  scene.  Tom,  who  has  some 
pretentions  to  elegance  of  style  and 
beauty  of  expression,  described  to 
me  the  seauence  of  events  in  the 
following  characteristic  metaphor: 

"Papa's  walking  cane,"  he  said, 
"soon  poured  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters  of  our  war-like  spirits,  and 
all  three  of  us  were  sent  to  bed, 
supperless." 

However,  a  brighter  day  was 
soon  to  dawn.  Mr.  Bimsley  had 
been  in  New  Orleans  on  a  matter 
of  business,  and  on    his   return    in- 
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formed  the  family  that  he  had 
bought  the  grandest  and  most  beau- 
tiful puppy  he  had  ever  seen;  a  real, 
genuine  fox  terrier  of  the  finest  breed; 
they  might  expect  him  any  day. 

Next  morning,  during  class,  while 
the  professor  was  explaining  some 
problems  at  the  blackboard,  Tom 
informed  me  of  this  important  event, 
proving  to  me,  at  considerable 
length,  the  superiority  of  the  fox 
terrier  over  all  the  other  representa- 
tives of  the  canine  family. 

Frequent  and  anxious,  for  the 
next  few  days,  were  the  inquiries  at 
the  local  express  oifice  on  the  part 
of  the  Bimsley  boys,  until,  one  even- 
ing after  class,  their  persistent  ef- 
forts were  rewarded  by  the  sight  of 
the  long  expected  box.  Peeping 
through  the  cracks,  Tom's  enrap- 
tured gaze  beheld,  curled  up  on  a 
nest  of  hay,  a  snow-white  ball  of 
fleecy  fur,  with  two  bright,  inquis- 
itive eyes  blinking  up  at  him. 

"Hooray,  we  got  him!"  shouted 
Tom,  and  picking  up  the  box,  he 
started  at  a  brisk  trot  for  the  next 
trolley  car,  with  his  younger  broth- 
ers trailing  after  him,  like  the  tail  of 
a  kite. 

In  the  car  Tom  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  get  a  better  look 
at  the  new  pet;  so,  breaking  off  a 
piece  of  the  top,  he  took  out  the 
treasure  and  put  him  on  his  lap. 
Soon  the  other  passengers  seemed 
to  be  interested,  too,  and  some  of 
them  offered  their  advice. 

An  elderly  gentleman,  on  leav- 
ing the  car,  remarked:  "Isn't  he  a 
beauty?  But,  boys,  don't  you  ever 
give  him  meat;  if  you  do,  he'll  get 
the  mange,  sure." 


"Don't  you  mind  the  old  fool," 
said  a  sporty  looking  individual,  as 
the  car  was  speeding  on  again;  "let 
him  have  all  the  meat  he  wants,  it 
will  make  him  bright  and  intelli- 
gent." 

A  young  lady  who  was  sitting  op- 
posite, and  who  knew  the  boys 
well,  suggested  that  they  should 
give  "the  sweet  little  thing"  at 
least  one  bath  every  day;  "it  would 
make  his  fur  so  smooth  and  glossy." 

"Don't  you  do  it,"  whispered 
the  conductor,  as  the  aforesaid 
young  lady  got  into  conversation 
with  a  new-comer,  "don't-  you  do 
it.  Too  much  water  at  his  age  will 
make  him  lose  all  his  hair;  he  would 
soon  be  as  bald  as  a   billiard   ball." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached 
their  destination,  their  minds  in  a 
whirl  with  the  contradictory  advice 
they  had  received. 

That  evening  there  was  joy  in 
the  household  of  the  Bimsleys. 
They  were  all  gathered  round  their 
new  pet,  watching  him  devoutly,  as 
he  was  lapping  up  a  big  bowl  of 
sweet  milk  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion. 

They  were  pleased;  a  few  cat- 
like springs  around  the  room,  and 
several  frantic  attempts  to  get  at 
the  embroidery  on  which  Maud  had 
been  working,  seemed  to  indicate  a 
lively  disposition.  After  he  had 
succeeded  in  chewing  up  Tom's  ex- 
ercise in  Algebra  for  the  next  day, 
and  tearing  out  a  few  leaves  from 
Freddie's  speller,  mamma  thought- 
fully said:  "Children,  1  think  he 
must  be  a  little  excited  after  his 
long  trip.  You  had  better  put  him 
to  bed   at   once."     A    thing   easier 
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said  than  done.  However,  after  a 
short  skirmish  the  boys  got  Towser 
into  the  basket  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  after  begging 
hard  to  be  allowed  to  take  him  into 
their  room,  obtained  permission, 
though  not  without  some  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  their  elders. 

Yes,  Towser,  so  they  had  agreed 
to  call  the  new  arrival,  had  made 
quite  a  favorable  impression. 

All  went  well  until  about  mid- 
night, when  Towser,  having  had  all 
the  sleep  he  wanted,  leaped  out  of 
his  basket  and  around  the  room, 
keeping  up  this'form  of  exercise,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  ot  the 
boys,  who  urged  him  to  behave 
himself  and  go  to  sleep  again  like  a 
good  dog.'  Finally  he  got  into  a 
small  closet'  where  the  boys  kept 
their  kite  and  other  things.  Here  he 
found  a  ball  of  twine,  belonging  to 
the  kite.  '■  This  he  chased  along  the 
floor,  yelping  and  barking,  until  he 
got  at  length  completely  entangled. 
Now  he  got  a  fit  of  homesickness 
after  his  little  brothers  and  sisters 
in  far-away' New  Orleans,  manifest- 
ing the  same  by  the  most  piteous 
whining  and  howling.  A  well  di- 
rected shoe  failed  to  mend  matters; 
in  fact,  it  only  helped  to  accentuate 
his  grief,  and  he  kept  up  his  dismal 
howls  the  whole  night  long,  to  the 
unspeakable  disgust  ot  the  boys, 
who  could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep 
for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  they 
solemnly  declared  that  they  had 
done  with  him  forever  as  a  room- 
mate. 

"Of  course,"  said  Maud,  "just 
what  I  expected.     We   might    have 


known  you  boys  would  make  a 
mess  of  it.  You  don't  know  how  to 
handle  a  dear  little  creature  like 
this;  you  are  altogether  too  rough. 
Just  let  me  take  care  of  him;  I'll 
take  him  to  my  room.  You'll  see 
how  nicely  he  is  going  to  behave." 
And  patting  Towser,  who  was 
curled  up  near  her  as  innocent  and 
demure  as  a  dove,  she  concluded 
with  the  affec.ionate  remark: 
"Won't  we  be  friends,  Towsey 
dear?" 

For  a  wonder  the  boys  said  noth- 
ing, and  went  quietly  off  to  school. 
However,  they  were  to  have  their 
revenge  soon. 

Next  morning  when  Maud  ap- 
peared at  breakfast,  her  pale  and 
worried  looks  and  the  dark  rings 
around  her  eyes,  told  a  tale.  Evi- 
dently Towser  had  been  on  a  tear 
again.  As  soon  as  possible  the 
younger  people  slipped  off  to  inves- 
tigate. Getting  into  Maud's  apart- 
ments they  beheld  the  evidences  of 
Towser's  nocturnal  playfulness;  bits 
of  ribbon,  with  a  profusion  of  feath- 
ers all  round  the  floor,  with  what 
remained  of  the  young  lady's  best 
hat  behind  a  dresser,  told  their  sad 
story  of  disaster  and  tragedy.  No 
wonder  Maud  suggested  that,  since 
the  boys  had  spoiled  the  dog,  it 
would  be  best  to  give  him  away. 
But  papa  objected.  He  thought, 
since  their  new  pet  behaved  so 
nicely  during  the  day,  another 
chance  might  be  given  him.  Per- 
haps the  coachman  might  take  care 
of  him  in  the  night-time.  This  was 
done.  The  coachman  soon  reduced 
Towser's  nocturnal  playfulness  to 
its  proper  proportion,  and  peace  and 
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quiet  reigned  once  more  in  the 
household — at  least  at  night. 

As  time  went  on  Towser  showed 
some  good  qualities,  which  endeared 
him  not  a  little  to  the  members  of 
the  family.  How  he  would  play 
and  romp  with  the  children;  how 
quickly  he  learned  the  tricks  which 
the  boys  were  teaching  him;  how 
joyfully  and  affectionately  he  would 
greet  the  return  of  a  member  of  the 
family,  no  matter  how  short  the  ab- 
sence had  been.  Then,  too,  how 
quiet  and  demure  he  could  be,  when 
it  pleased  him;  even  serving  as 
Mama's  footstool  on  many  a  win- 
ter's evening. 

Of  course  you  have  to  expect  a 
certain  amount  of  thoughtlessness 
and  reckless  impetuosity  in  any  lit- 
tle dog;  and  therefore  many  a  juven- 
jle  prank  had  to  be  overlooked  and 
condoned;  but  as  he  got  older,  he 
furnished  rather  too  much  of  this 
article.  More  and  more  frequent 
were  the  sounds  of  woe  and  lamen- 
tation coming  from  the  Bimsley 
mansion.  Poor  little  Bessie!  All 
her  earthly  possessions  had  grad- 
ually been  torn  to  pieces  or  eaten  up 
by  her  playmate.  At  first,  Tom 
tried  to  explain,  as,  for  instance, 
when  Towser  had  eaten  up  the  fair, 
lady-like  wax  fingers  of  Bessie's  big 
doll  ''Clara,"  he  persuaded  his  little 
sister  that  this  was  only  doggie's 
way  of  showing  his  affection  for 
"Clara";  but  when  Towser  grabbed 
the  aforesaid  "Clara"  by  her  beau- 
tiful wig,  and  raced  with  her  through 
all  the  rooms  and  corridors  down  to 
the  cellar,  to  appear  again  with 
nothing  in  his  mouth  but  a  handful 
of  golden  locks,    explanations   were 


of  no  avail.  The  neighborhood  was 
treated  to  a  weird  duet  of  howls  and 
yells,  partly  furnished  by  Bessie, 
lamenting  the  loss  of  her  doll;  partly 
by  Towser,  who  expressed  his  in- 
dignation most  vociferously,  when 
papa,  with  the  cowhide,  convinced 
him  of  the  impropriety  of  his  con- 
duct. 

This  sad  event  had  one  good  re- 
sult. Bessie,  having  cried  herself 
hoarse,  was  unable  to  take  her  sing- 
ing lessons  for  a  week.  Towser, 
too,  tried  to  make  amends  by  mak- 
ing himself  useful  in  other  ways. 
He  now  assumed  the  role  of  re- 
former and  educator.  What  a  de- 
cided stand  he  took  against  the 
effeminate  fashion  of  using  felt  slip- 
pers, kid  gloves,  lace  curtains,  or 
similar  articles  of  luxury.  With 
what  zeal  and  energy  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  chew  up  or  tear  to  pieces 
these  tokens  of  effeminacy  wherever 
found.  Consequently  he  kept  the 
family  busy  from  morning  to  night. 
Cries  of  dismay  and  alarm  were 
ringing  perpetually  through  the 
house.  "Good  Lord,  what  is  he  up 
to  again?  Towser,  stop!  Let  go! 
Come  here!  Catch  him!"  etc.,  with 
some  one  in  hot  haste  after  him  to 
recover  his  or  her  possession,  with 
which  the  aforesaid  Towser  might 
be  seen  speeding  towards  the  gar- 
den or  the  street.  At  times  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  this  proceeding 
would  be  varied  when  the  young 
reformer  would  retreat  with  his 
booty  under  a  bed  or  a  wardrobe,  to 
be  brought  out  only  by  means  of  a 
broomstick.  Matters  were  getting 
from  bad  to  worse.  Towser's  esca- 
pades   were    becoming   daily    more 
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frequent  and  more  expensive,  con- 
sequently it  was  resolved  to  get  rid 
of  the  tormentor  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. But  how?  Mamma  would  not 
hear  of  giving  him  away,  because 
she  wanted  some  compensation  for 
the  pecuniary  loss  they  had  in- 
curred; first,  there  was  the  money 
paid  to  get  him,  and  then,  as  her 
books  showed,  the  damage  which 
he  had  inflicted  during  his  short  but 
strenuous  career,  amounted  already 
to  fifty-five  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents;  it  was  agreed,  therefore,  to 
sell  him.  Accordingly  for  the  next 
two  weeks  the  local  papers  con- 
tained an  advertisement  offering  a 
fine,  bright  and  active  fox  terrier,  of 
the  best  breed,  at  a  moderate  price. 

Towser,  all  unconscious  of  the 
fate  that  awaited  him,  did  not  abate 
in  the  least  that  restless  activity 
and  zeal  of  his. 

A  great  family  event  was  draw- 
ing near.  Maud's  twenty -first  birth- 
day was  soon  to  be  celebrated  by  a 
party,  consisting  of  a  dance,  fol- 
lowed by  a  grand  supper.  Towser 
showed  his  deep  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  family,  even  during 
the  preparations  for  this  great 
event. 

Maud's  superb  new  ball  dress  had 
been  spread  out  on  the  bed  and  duly 
admired.  On  going  down  to  tea, 
the  happy  owner  neglected  to  shut 
the  door,  and  the  ubiquitous  Towser 
strolled  in.  Naturally  the  beautiful 
creation  of  rose  colored  silk  and 
gauzy  lace  took  his  fancy.  Just  the 
thing  to  romp  and  take  a  nap  on. 
An  ideal  place  for  ease  and  comfort. 
Forthwith  he  set  to  work.  After 
playing  with  the  lace  trimmings  and 


the  other  appendages  belonging  to  a 
stylish,  up-to-date  ball  dress,  he  got 
tired,  turned  three  times  around  and 
around  as  every  dog  does  before  re- 
tiring to  rest,  and  promptly  went  to 
sleep. 

We  need  not  picture  the  awaken- 
ing he  got  when  Maud  came  in. 
Tom  remarked  that  she  would  have 
made  a  hit  as  a  queen  of  tragedy 
had  she  appeareli  on  the  stage  as 
she  did  that  evening  when  she  en- 
tered the  sitting  room  with  the  re- 
mains of  her  new  dress  in  her 
hands,  sank  into  a  chair  and  gasped: 
'Tor  God's  sake,  kill  that  dog.  I'll 
give  fifty  cents  to  have  him  killed." 
As  no  one  could  be  induced  by  this 
splendid  offer  to  make  the  necessary 
exertions,  Towser  lived  to  achieve 
still  greater  triumphs. 

The  night  of  the  feast  had  come 
They  were  dancing  in  the  parlor. 
The  servants,  after  setting  the  ta- 
ble for  supper,  had  left  the  dining 
room  to  take  a  look  at  the  guests  in 
the  parlor.  There  everything  was 
going  on  beautifully;  as  the  poet 
says:  ''All  went  merry  as  a  mar- 
riage bell." 

But  hark!  that  sound!  Did  ye  not 
hear  it?  Yes,  they  did.  But  alas, 
it  was  not  ''the  cannon's  opening 
roar,"  but  a  terrific  din  and  uproar 
in  the  dining  room.  What  had  hap- 
pened? Simply  this:  the  ever  vig- 
ilant Towser  had  espied  a  cat,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  had  to  give 
chase  forthwith.  Poor  pussy,  be- 
ing hard  pressed,  was  making  for 
the  first  place  of  refuge,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  door  of  the  dining 
room,  slightly  ajar.  In  she  rushed 
and    leaped   upon    the  table,    with 
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Towser  not  a  second  behind.  There 
they  came  together  with  a  crash — 
so  did  other  things;  cups  and  sau- 
cers, glasses,  bottles,  decanters, 
plates  and  dishes,  with  eatables  and 
drinkables  ot  every  description  fly- 
ing about  in  wild  confusion. 

The  rush  from  the  parlor  was 
headed  by  Papa  Bimsley  himself. 
In  frantic  haste  he  flung  the  door 
wide  open.  There  he  stood,  gazing 
with  horror-stricken  eyes  on  the 
animated  scene  before  him.  But  not 
for  long.  The  combatants  had  rolled 
to  the  floor,  and  getting  between 
the  legs  of  Mr.  Bimsley,  caused  that 


portly  gentleman  to  sit  down  sud- 
denly and  with  unseemly  precipita- 
tion. 

Exactly  what  happened  during  the 
next  few  moments  is  hard  to  tell. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  dog 
emerged  from  the  miniature  cyclone 
comparatively  uninjured.  Not  so 
Mr.  Bimsley;  for,  as  Towser  was 
dashing  off  into  the  darknsss  be- 
yond, he  carried  away  with  him  a 
sample  of  his  master's  trousers  and 
skin. 

Since  then  the  Bimsleys  are  again 
without  a  pet  dog. 

JOSEPH   H.  NORVILLE,  '07. 


A   Last   Advice. 


His  years  of  study  fleetirig  fast 
Fronq  o'llt  our  College  Halls  tlr^ere  passed 
R  youttj,  prepared  to  battle  vice 
Wit]:)  tt)is  —  a  teact\er's  last  advice  — 
"  Excelsior!  " 

His  brow  tlr^e  poet's  laurel  wreatl:) 
flll  proudly  bore  ;  yet  all  berieatlri, 
flnqid  t|is  aspirations,  rurig 
Tt]at  r]ote  of  ^^arqirig  to  tY\e  yourig  — 
"  Excelsior  I  " 


Iri  fancy's  drearT\s  to  l)igt\est  ]:ieigl)t 
He  clirqbed  of  future  pleasures  brigtit. 
Yet  o'er  tl^enq  all  t]:]is  Watclt^^^ord  st)orie, 
To  l)iglier  tl^irigs  it  urged  t)irT\  on,  — 
"  Excelsior  I  " 


Try  not  to  pass,"  a  tenqpter  said, 
H  life  above  tl^y  peers,  but  tread 
Tlie  patt)  of  pleasure,  snqootl^  and  Wide  I 
But  in  l^is  h|eart  a  voice  replied  — 
"  Excelsior  I  " 
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0  stay,  X.Y\Y  trappy  l^orrie  arid  blest 
To  s]:|are,"  cried  all  l^e  loved  tl^e  best, 
figain  ^itlriiri  tl"|at  voice  fronq  l^igli 
Re-ecl:|oed  still  tl^e  orie  reply  — 
"  Excelsior  I  " 


Dare  not  oq  life's  great  tree  a  brar^cl^ 
Hbove  tiny  fellows'  brave  and  staiincl^  I 
T\\is>  was  a  college-nqate's  good-nigtit, 
R  voice  replied,  "  To  greater  l)eig]:)t  I 
Excelsior  I  " 


Or)ce  read  lye  \T[  ari  aricierit  bard 
Of  tjoly  rr\onKs  of  St,  Bernard, 
Rryd.  tl^oiigtit  l^inq  of  a  life  of  prayer. 
Tl:|at  last  advice  rang  1^  tl^e  air  — 
"  Excelsior  I " 


In  distant  land  a  traveler  found 
R  Wooden  cross  set  o'er  a  nqound, 
flnd  on  it  riidely  carved  —  but  tl^rice  — 
Tt)is  Watcl^word  of  a  last  advice  — 
"  Excelsior  1  " 


Tl^ere  in  tl^e  sl^ade  of  an  abbey  gray 

Tt]e  relics  of  a  youtt)  now  lay, 

Fronq  eartl^ly  joys  to  l^igr^er  far 

Led  Upward  by  tlqis  guiding  star  — 

"  Excelsior  I  " 

Scl^oolfellow. 


First  Coiyimunion  in  a  Powder  Magazine. 


DURING  the  Spanish-American 
war  I  was  attending  school  at 
a  college  in  a  city  not  far  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  About  five  miles 
from  this  city  a  battery  of  heavy 
United  States  artillery  and  a  com- 
pany of  infantry  were  stationed  to 
man  the  forts  which  had  lately  been 
erected  there. 

The  chaplain  visiting  the  camp 
was  one  of  the  fathers  from  the  col- 
lege. It  was  his  custom  to  visit  the 
camp  twice  a  week,  and  he  induced 
many  of  the  soldiers  to  come  into 
the  city  to  hear  mass    on   Sundays. 

The  first  two  or  three  times  he 
walked  the  five  miles,  as  there  were 
no  cars  going  in  that  direction.  I 
had  a  horse  and  buggy  and  as  soon 
as  I  learned  that  Father  Lawrence 
was  accustomed  to  walk  to  the 
camp,.I  offered  to  drive  him  there, 
and  he  gladly  accepted  my  proposi- 
tion. 

Before  I  could  enter  the  camp  it 
was  necessary  to  get  an  order  from 
the  commander.  Father  Lawrence 
procured  this  for  me,  and  we  set  out 
bright  and  early  one  Thursday 
morning. 

The  ride  through  the  woods  we 
enjoyed  very  much.  There  was 
only  one  road  to  the  camp,  and  all 
around  us  we  saw  nothing  but  pal- 
metto groves  and  pine  forests. 
About  8  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  camp:  the  soldiers  had  just  fin- 
ished their  morning  drill  and  were 
loitering  about  trying  to  find  some 
occupation  to  pass  away    the   time. 

As  Father   Lawrence    had    been 


there  before,  the  guards  knew  him 
and  he  could  pass  through  the  line 
without  being  questioned,  but  upon 
seeing  a  stranger  with  him,  the  man 
on  duty  suddenly  called  halt!  and  I 
was  obliged  to  show  my  pass  before 
I  could  enter  the  camp.  Being  finally 
admitted,  we  tied  the  horse  to  a 
tree  and  proceeded  to  where  a  crowd 
of  soldiers  were  gathered  under  a 
large  tent.  Father  Lawrence  knew 
many  of  them  already  and  while  he 
was  going  around  speaking  to  them 
or  visiting  some  who  were  in  the 
hospital,  I  waited  outside. 

Presently  an  infantryman  came 
up  to  me  and  asked: 

"Is  that  a  priest  you  came  with?" 

I  told  him  that  it  was. 

*'I  wish  you  would  tell  him,"  he 
continued,  "that  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  him  before  he  returns  to 
the  city." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  chaplain 
appeared.  I  told  him  about  the  man 
and  he  immediately  walked  over  to 
where  he  was  standing. 

"Father,"  said  the  soldier,  after 
introducing  himself,  "I  think  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  a  man 
to  do  his  duty  in  regard  to  God.  A 
man  ought  to  keep  in  the  right  path. 
But,  Father,"  he  continued  with  a 
wistful  look  and  in  an  impressive 
tone  of  voice,  "how  can  a  man  get 
into  the  right  path?" 

"Well,  my  friend,"  replied  the 
priest,  "to  what  religion  do  you  be- 
long? To  the  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  or  some  other  Pro- 
testant denomination?" 
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''No,  sir,  1  don't  belong  to  any 
religion." 

''Have  you  ever  been  baptized?" 

"No,  Father." 

"Well,  would  you  like  to  belong 
to  the  true  church?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  would,"  was  the 
eager  replied.  "I  know  there  is 
only  one  true  church  and  that  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church." 

"How  do  you  know  this?"  asked 
the  astonished  priest. 

"Oh,  I  know  the  catechism 
well,"  quickly  replied   the   soldier. 

"You  do?  And  yet  you  have 
never  been  baptized.  How  is 
this?" 

"Well,  you  see,  it  is  this  way," 
continued  the  man.  "My  mother 
was  a  Catholic,  but  she  died  soon 
after  I  was  born.  My  father,  who 
is  a  Protestant,  or  rather  nothing  at 
all,  did  not  wish  me  to  be  baptized 
until  I  should  be  of  age,  or  at  least 
old  enough  to  know  my  own  mind 
in  regard  to  these  matters.  How- 
ever, I  was  sent  to  a  Catholic  col- 
lege and  there  I  learned  the  whole 
catechism.  I  know  it  yet.  Just  try 
me;  ask  all  the  questions  you  wish 
and  you  will  see  I  haven't  forgotten 
much." 

This  was  done.  A  few  rapid 
■questions  about  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation  and  Redemption,  the 
Sacraments,  especially  on  baptism 
and  communion,  etc.,  convinced 
Father  Lawrence  that  the  man  was 
speaking  the  truth. 

"Well,  Mr.  Davis,"  he  smilingly 
said,  "1  guess  it  won't  take  long  to 
get  you  into  the  right  path.  I  will 
be  back  in  a  few  days  and  then  I 
will  baptize  you.  Besides,  the  sacra- 


ment of  confirmation  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  our  church  very  soon; 
then  you  can  make  your  first  com- 
munion with  the  first  communion 
class  and  also  be  confirmed  with 
them.     How  will  that  suit  you?" 

"Splendid,  Father;  I'll  be  there, 
sure." 

On  the  way  home  Father  Law- 
rence told  me  that  he  would  bap- 
tize the  soldier  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  since  the  Fifth  Infantry,  to 
which  Davis  belonged,  might  be 
sent  at  any  moment  either  to  Cuba 
or  to  the  Philippines.  Father  Law- 
rence had  good  reason  to  expect  this. 
On  a  previous  occasion  a  company 
of  the  Eighteenth,  that  had  been 
stationed  on  the  frontier,  had  just 
been  ordered  to  our  camp.  Father 
Lawrence  discovered  some  Catho- 
lics among  them,  whom  he  intended 
to  bring  to  confession  on  his  next 
visit.  But  when  he  returned  two 
days  later,  he  found  their  quarters 
empty.  The  company  was  already 
on  its  way  to  the  Philippines.  No 
wonder  he  is  unwilling  to  take  any 
chances  this  time. 

Consequently  on  his  next  visit 
he  baptized  the  young  soldier,  and 
made  arrangements  with  him  to 
come  the  following  Sunday  to  the 
city,  in  order  to  make  his  first  com- 
munion and  receive  confirmation  in 
the  college  church.  On  the  Satur- 
day before  the  day  appointed. 
Father  Lawrence  and  myself  were 
again  on  our  way  to  the  fort.  He 
had  with  him  all  the  requisites  for 
saying  mass,  since  he  intended  to 
remain  in  the  camp  overnight  to 
hear  the  confessions  of  the  soldiers 
and  say  mass  for  them  next  morning, 
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in  order  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
make  their  Easter  duty,  which  not 
a  few  of  them  had  been  unable  to 
do  for  years.  1  was  to  go  home  in 
the  evening  and  return  for  him  in 
the  morning. 

We  left  home  some  time  after 
dinner,  and  as  soon  as  we  got  out- 
side the  city  we  noticed  that  a  stiff 
south  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
Gulf.  Before  we  reached  the  camp 
thick  masses  of  clouds  were  gather- 
ing in  the  sky,  and  it  was  getting 
darker  and  darker,  while  the  wind 
increased  in  strength  with  every 
gust.  I  thought  we  were  going  to 
get  a  good  ducking,  but  we  reached 
the  camp  safely  before  the  rain  fell. 

Father  Lawrence  at  once  went 
into  the  hospital  tent,  while  I  chat- 
ted for  some  time  with  the  soldiers 
of  the  guard,  until  one  of  the  ser- 
geants took  me  into  the  mortar  bat- 
tery and  showed  me  how  these 
monsters  are  worked. 

Time  passed  pleasantly  until  the 
gathering  darkness  warned  me  that 
it  was  time  to  return  to  the  city. 

Just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of 
starting,  a  soldier  who  had  been 
sent  to  town  with  a  message,  came 
riding  in  at  full  speed,  and  seeing 
me,  he  reined  in  his  panting  horse 
and  said: 

''Sonny,  1  guess  you  won't  go  to 
town  this  night.  The  Gulf  is  pay- 
ing us  a  visit.  Some  parts  of  the 
road  are  already  six  feet  under 
water;  you  better  stay  with  us  over- 
night." 

1  had  no  objections;  of  course  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  my  peo- 
ple at  home  might  worry  about  my 
absence.     To  spend  a   whole  night 


in  the  camp  was  just   the    thing   to 
take  my  fancy! 

While  we  were  at  supper,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  our  stay. 
1  was  to  sleep  in  a  tent  occupied  by 
some  non-commissioned  officers, 
while  the  sergeant  major  vacated 
his  own  tent  and  placed  it  at  the 
disposal  of  the  priest.  As  soon  as 
possible  Father  Lawrence  began  to 
hear  confessions,  being  kept  busy, 
as  I  was  told  afterwards,  until  one 
o'clock  next  morning. 

Most  of  my  tent-mates  were 
Catholics,  so,  after  chatting  with 
me  for  a  while,  they  dropped  off, 
one  by  one,  to  make  their  confes- 
sion. 

Having  stretched  myself  on  a  cot 
I  dozed  off,  but  what  with  my  un- 
usual surroundings,  with  the  wind 
tugging  on  the  tent  ropes,  and  the 
remarks  of  the  returning  soldiers, 
I  soon  found  sleep  impossible.  Still 
I  did  not  mind.  It  was  amusing  to 
listen  to  their  comments. 

"How  did  you  get  along  Shorty  ?" 
asked  a  deep  bass  voice,  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  "Did  he  give  it  to  you.? 
I  bet  you  got  it  in  the  neck  this 
time." 

"Go  and  see  yourself,"  was  the 
answer;  "you  have  no  idea  how 
kind  and  nice  he  is.  It  makes  a 
fellow  feel  ashamed  of  himself." 

"Thank  God,"  fervently  sighed 
a  newcomer,  "thank  God  this  is 
over.  You  won't  catch  me  again 
staying  away  so  long." 

"How  long  was  it,  Jim?" 

"Just  twelve  years,  boys.  My 
God,  suppose  we  had  been  shipped 
to    Cuba   before    Father    Lawrence 
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rounded  us  up,  and  I  had  been  shot, 
what  would  have  become  of  me?" 

There  was  a  catch  in  his  voice  as 
the  stalwart  artillery  sergeant  con- 
tinued: 

"Boys,  would  you  believe  it,  1 
blubbered  like  a  baby  when  1  got 
through,  and  the  good  priest  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  talked  to  me  as 
if  I  were  his  equal.  He!  shaking 
hands  with  the  likes  of  me!" 

*'I  wonder  what  chances  I  would 
have,"  remarked  the  corporal  of 
the  guard,  who,  leaning  against  the 
tent  pole,  had  been  listening  with 
rapt  attention.  ''I  have  almost  a 
mind  to  try  it  myself." 

"Have  you  not  been  in  yet?" 
answered  several. 

"No,  I  did  not  dare.  You  know 
I  have  not  been  near  a  priest  since 
I  left  old  h'eland,  years  ago.  Yes,  I 
am  afraid.  Wouldn't  he  do  a  thing 
to  me  if  he  could  get  hold  of   me?" 

"Now,  see  here,  Mike,"  insisted 
the  sergeant,"  the  whole  of  our 
crowd  have  been  in,  and  the  Lord 
knows  what  kind  of  saints  we  have 
been  in  the  past.  He  has  been  just 
as  nice  and  kind  to  every  one  of  us 
as  if  we  had  been  saints.  We  are 
all  going  to  communion  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  no  use  talking,  old  man, 
yot  got  to  come,  too.  Just  think 
how  happy  your  poor  old  mother 
will  feel  when  she  hears  that  you 
are  a  good  Catholic  again." 

After  a  short  pause  Mike's  voice 
was  heard  in  a  hoarse  whisper: 

"Say,  fellows,  has  any  of  you 
got  a  drink  about  you?  I  feel  a  kind 
of  weak." 

"There  is  a  little  brandy  in  my 
medicine  chest,"  replied  the  hospital 


steward  from  his  cot  in  the  corner; 
"take  it,  you  seem  to  need  a  bracer. 
But  look  out,  don't  take  the  wrong 
bottle." 

After  a  little  more  urging.  Big 
Mike,  as  the  corporal  was  called  in 
the  camp,  went  off  to  confession, 
and,  as  I  saw  him  at  the  Holy  Ta- 
ble next  morning,  he  must  have 
survived  the  ordeal. 

I  got  little  sleep  that  night.  The 
wind  and  other  noises  kept  me 
awake  hour  after  hour,  and  I  was 
glad  when  the  morning  dawned. 

As  the  bugle  sounded  the  first 
notes  of  the  "reveille"  or  morning 
call,  I  jumped  up,  made  my  toilet  as 
fast  as  I  could,  and  hurried  over  to 
Father  Lawrence's  tent.  There  I 
found  our  new  convert  speaking  to 
the  priest. 

"Father,"  he  said  with  an  air  of 
disappointment,  "I  am  so  sorry.  I 
am  afraid  I  will  not  be  able  to  make 
my  first  communion  today.  It  is 
impossible  to  walk  to  the  city  ;  the 
water  is  still  too  high;  besides,  even 
if  I  would  try  to  swim,  I  would  get 
there  too  late." 

A  glance  at  the  drill  ground,  be- 
tween the  main  fort  and  the  mortar 
battery,  gave  ample  proof  of  this 
assertion.  For  there  stood  the  sol- 
diers, barefoot,  ankle  deep  in  the 
water,  answering  morning  Roll  Call. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Father  Law- 
rence, "of  course  you  cannot  receive 
confirmation  today,  but  you  shall 
not  miss  your  first  communion. 
You  can  make  it  this  morning  at  my 
mass." 

"Thank  God"  was  the  fervent 
reply. 

But  where  was  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
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to  be  celebrated?  The  open  air 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  wind 
was  still  too  high,  and  the  sand  was 
flying  about  at  a  lively  rate  where- 
ever  the  water  did  not  cover  it. 

After  several  suggestions  had 
been  made  and  rejected,  the  Ord- 
nance Sergeant  proposed  the  "pow- 
der magazine." 

"Why,  Sergeant,"  said  Father 
Lawrence,  with  a  smile,  "are  you 
in  such  a  hurry  to  fly  up  to  heaven?" 

Father,  1  am  not  joking,"  was 
the  reply;  "you  see  two  of  the 
vaults  are  at  present  vacant,  and  if 
we  leave  the  door  between  them 
open,  we  can  use  one  as  a  sanc- 
tuary and  the  other  for  the  congre- 
gation." 

"But,  you  know,  we  must  have 
lighted  candles  on  the  altar?" 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  Father,  I 
assure  you,  there  will  be  no  danger 
whatever.  The  walls  are  thick,  and 
you  may  be  sure,  I  have  seen  to  it, 
there  is  no  loose  powder  lying 
around." 

After  a  little  hesitation  Father 
Lawrence  assented.  The  vaults 
were  about  25  feet  long,  8  in  height, 
and  12  in  width. 


A  few  dry  goods  boxes,  covered 
with  rubber  blankets,  with  their 
white  linings  turned  up,  had  to 
serve  as  an  altar.  Over  this  we 
placed  the  triple  altar-cloth  which 
we  had  brought  from  the  city,  to- 
gether with  the  stone,  candle  sticks, 
etc.,  and  there,  with  enough  pow- 
der and  shells  on  all  sides  of  us,  to 
blow  up  the  whole  city,  mass  was 
said.  I  served,  and  the  soldiers 
were  kneeling  upon  the  hard,  stone 
floor. 

How  beautiful  it  was.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  descriptions  I  had  read 
about  the  first  Christians  in  the 
Catacombs. 

Here  our  convert  made  his  first 
communion,  and  after  him  the  other 
soldiers  approached  the  Holy  Table. 
How  happy  they  looked  !  There 
were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  more  than 
one. 

After  mass  scapulars  and  medals 
were  distributed  and  put  on  at  once. 

Yes,  i  felt  myself  richly  rewarded 
for  the  little  inconveniences  of  the 
night  before.  I  think  there  are  few 
boys  who  can  boast  of  having  served 
mass  and  witnessed  a  first  com- 
munion in  a  powder  magazine. 

David  H.  Austin,  '04. 


The    Bells. 


HarK  to  tine  festive  bell 
Joyfully  swirigiiig  I 
Rov^  its  soft  pealings  tell, 

Merrily  ri^girig, 
Tl]at  or]  tl]is  blessed  day 
HeaVeri  peals,  fortlrj  l\er  lay 
Hnd  seeTi|s  to  sirig  arid  say 
AYE  MHRIHI 


HarK  to  tY\e  silver  notes 

Pleasant  pealing  T 
List  to  tlye  soUrid  tl^at  floats 

Or(  oiir  ear  stealirigl 
SeeiT\  t]\ey  r^ot  tl^ils  to  siqg, 
Hs  o'er  ttie  air  t\r[ey  s^^^irig 
Hrid  tl\eir  siA^eet  sounds  ttiils  rir\g 
AYE  MHRIfll 


HarK  as  tlr^ey  sprigl^tly  toll 

Sportively  soiiridirig, 
Hs  tl)eir  ligt(t  ririging  roll 

Ever  resouqdirig  I 

Heaven's  joys  do  tt]ey  peal 

fls  tl|eir  llgtjt  paeaqs  steal 

Rr\d  tell  ^l^at  arigels  feel : 

AYE  MflRlfll 


HarK  liow  tt\ey  nqove  and  tl^ri]], 

Daintily  tiriKling 
jRs  tl)e  rqild  air  tl^ey  fill 

Tl^eir  soft  notes  spririKling  ^ 
Corrie,  inqortals,  corne  to  pay 
Love's  grateful  tasK,  to-day, 
Rr[d  sing  your  joyful  lay  : 
AYE  MHRIHI 


A  Comparative  Study  in  Battleships. 


IN  the  "Information  Series,  No. 
17,  Part  2,  of  April,  1898,  pub- 
lished by  the  office  of  Naval  Intelli- 
gence, Rev.  Paul  Hoste,  a  Jesuit 
•and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  famous 
French  Admiral  Tourville,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  who  took  great  inter- 
est in  naval  matters,  and  who  has 
left  writings  on  the  subject,  which 
were  highly  appreciated  by  the  pro- 
fessional men  of  his  own  and  later 
times. 

With  such  an  illustrious  model 
before  us,  we  feel  encouraged  to 
give  our  own  love  for  this  interest- 
ing study  a  free  rein,  and  occasion- 
ally to  lay  before  the  reader  some 
of  the  ideas  which  have  come  to  us 
in  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 
The  continual  alarm  which  has 
now,  for  quite  a  period,  drawn  the 
attention  of  men  to  the  possibility 
of  a  great  contest  for  the  supremacy 
in  the  far  East,  will  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  examine  into  the 
strength  of  the  probable  adversaries, 
who  have  been  a  long  time  getting 
ready  for  war,  ana  especially  to 
inquire  into  their  armament  upon 
the  element  on  which  both  have  a 
desire  to  achieve  undisputed  mas- 
tery. 

Now,  there  have  been  published 
a  number  of  collective  and  general 
data,  giving  the  naval  strength  of 
Russia  and  Japan,  while  little  has 
been  said  to  enable  the  general 
reader  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  idea 
of  the  individual  ships,  that  may  at 
anytime  come  to  a  clash. 

This     consideration     will,    it    is 


hoped,  justify  an  attempt  at  a  com- 
parative study  between  a  Russian 
first-class  battleship  and  a  Japanese 
armor-clad  of  the  same  rank,  which 
in  the  general  estimation  of  naval 
experts  may  be  looked  upon  as 
being  matched  evenly. 

The  two  ships  selected  for  the 
comparison,  spoken  of  above,  are 
described  with  a  considerable  wealth 
of  detail,  both  in  the  latest  edition 
of  'Mane's  All  the  World's  Fight- 
ing Ships",  and  also  in  the  '*  Notes 
on  Naval  Progress",  published  by 
the  office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  at 
Washington,  and  to  these  sources  of 
information  we  refer  readers,  who 
may  desire  more  ample  data  than 
the  space  of  our  REVIEW  will  allow. 

In  the  description  and  comparison 
of  the  two  ships,  which  form  the 
object  of  this  essay,  no  discussion 
will  be  made  of  their  ''personnel", 
which,  by  competent  authorities,  is 
rated  fairly  equal  in  skill,  bravery 
and  high  patriotic  resolution;  let  us 
therefore  enter  now  upon  a  some- 
what detailed  account  of  the  ships 
themselves  of  which  the  following 
data  are  taken  from  the  sources 
already  indicated. 

The  "Borodino",  a  Russian  first- 
class  battleship,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  well  up-to-date  naval 
structure,  is  one  of  a  class  of  six 
practically  identical  ships.  Her 
dimensions  are:  length,  breadth  and 
mean  depth  respectively,  397x76x26 
feet,  and  displacement  13,600  tons, 
with  a  complement  of  750  officers 
and  men. 
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The  battery  of  this  armor-clad  is 
very  powerful,  comprising  in  the 
first  place  four  guns  of  12.4-inch 
calibre,  45  feet  long  ;  while  the  sec- 
ondary battery  is  made  up  primarily 
of  twelve  rapid-fire  guns  of  6-inch 
caliber,  and  about  22^  feet  in  length, 
the  lesser  ordnance  consisting  of 
forty-eight  smaller  pieces. 

The  salient  feature  of  the  heavy 
guns  on  this  Russian  ship  is  the 
great  weight  of  the  shell,  1200 
pounds,  which  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  United  States  13-inch  projectile 
of  1 100  pounds,  and  seems  to  be 
somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
portion, for  it  gives  20  pounds  to 
every  ton  of  weight  in  the  piece,  as 
compared  to  the  15-17  pounds  in 
other  navies,  The  energy  is  given 
by  Jane  (page  156,  ed.  1903),  at 
35000  foo+  tons,  with  an  initial 
velocity  of  2500  feet;  but  if  the 
other  figures  are  given  correctly, 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  for  calculat- 
ing by  the  usual  formula: 

E  =  w  v'^  _ 

it  comes  out  about  52000  foot  tons. 
One  thing  is  quite  sure,  that  a  pro- 
jectile of  relatively  so  preponderant 
a  mass  will  be  more  effective  at  the 
longer  ranges  which  we  may  expect 
in  a  modern  sea  fight,  than  lighter 
shot,  even  if  propelled  with  higher 
initial  power  and  speed. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  calculate 
the  penetration  of  this  piece,  when 
attacking  Krupp  armor  of  the  latest 
pattern,  the  formula  to  be  used 
being  the  one  in  common  application 
in  all  navies,  under  the  name  of 
''De  Marre's".     It  runs  as  follows: 

Penetration  -=  a  constant  C  x  V  w  x  V    '      D^ 


where  W  stands  for  weight  of  shell, 
V  for  initial  velocity,  D  for  caliber 
or  diameter  of  piece;  the  calculation 
is,  of  course,  done  more  expedi- 
tiously by  logarithms,  or  tables 
specially  prepared,  and  in  our  case 
the  result  shows  that  with  the  fig- 
ures assumed,  the  12.4  inch  shell  of 
the  Borodino  is  fully  able  to  pass 
with  normal  or  straight  impact 
through  any  of  the  more  powerful 
armor-belts  now  in  service. 

The  Russian  6-inch  guns  are  how- 
ever much  inferior  in  efficiency  and 
very  unlikely  to  do  much  damage 
by  direct  fire  against  any  well  pro- 
tected adversary;  they  will  no 
doubt  have  to  be  replaced  by  more 
powerful  pieces,  such  as  lately  have 
been  designed,  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  June  number  of  this  Review. 

Next  to  the  speed  and  the  means 
of  offense,  there  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  the  defensive  qualities  of 
modern  ships,  and  in  this  respect 
our  Russian  friend  is  remarkable 
also.  Her  main  armor-belt  is  of 
Krupp  steel  of  9  inch  tapering  to  6 
inch  at  the  lower  edge  and  to  5! 
inch  at  the  ends,  fore  and  aft;  it  has 
a  width  of  6^  feet,  20  inches  of  it 
reaching  above  the  water  line. 
Above  this  belt  is  another  6  inch 
thick,  which  tapers  to  4!  inches  at 
the  ends,  its  height  above  the  main 
belt  being  5i  teet.  There  are  be- 
sides two  armored  decks,  for  the 
protection  of  the  interior  of  the  ves- 
sel and  the  engines  against  the  de- 
structive effect  of  plunging  shot. 

The  Borodino  is  evidently  a  for- 
midable adversary,  and  rendered 
still  more  so  by  her  speed  and  coal 
stowage.     Her  engines  designed  for 
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16,300  horse-power,  equal  to  nearly 
that  of  a  dozen  of  the  latest  high 
power  express  engines,  will  give 
her  a  speed  of  18  knots,  which  is 
equal  to  the  approved  running  of 
the  best  of  her  own  class  of  vessels. 

The  coal  stowage  is  equally  well 
up  to  the  mark,  1500  tons,  and  will 
suffice  for  a  continuous  cruise  of 
4000-5000  knots,  at  10-12  knots 
per  hour,  before  recoaling  becomes 
necessary. 

The  foregoing  data  will,  it  is 
hoped,  prove  of  more  interest  by 
comparison  with  the  Japanese  first- 
class  battleship,  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider. 

The  Shikishima  is  one  of  the 
latest  vessels,  completed  by  the 
''Thames  Ironworks"  and  incorpo- 
rated by  the  naval  forces  of  the 
progressive  Island  Empire.  She  is 
a  fair  exponent  of  British  engineer- 
ing skill,  and  shows  how  effectively 
Japan  means  to  keep  and  improve 
the  dominant  position  which  she 
has  made  for  herself  in  Eastern 
waters. 

Her  dimensions  are:  Length,  beam 
and  depth  respectively,  400x75 ^x 
27^  feet,  giving  a  displacement  of 
14,850  tons.  The  Shikishima  is 
protected  bv  a  main  belt  of  nine 
inches  Harvey  steel,  which  tapers 
to  4  inches,  going  fore  and  aft, 
there  is  an  armored  deck  of  4  inches 
of  the  same  steel,  while  the  lower 
deck  is  sheltered  by  a  6  inch  steel 
wall;  the  main  belt  extends  over  250 
feet  and  is  6  foot  2  inches  in  width, 
the  upper  edge  standing  2  feet  3 
inches  above  normal  water  line.  The 
barbettes,  in  which  the  primary 
guns  are  housed  have  a  thickness  of 


14  inches  of  steel,  and  the  sec- 
ondary battery  is  protected  within 
six-inch  steel  casemates. 

An  examination  of  the  plan  and 
photo  on  page  226  of  Jane's  work 
referred  to,  will  therefore  bear  us 
out  when  we  say  that  the  defensive 
qualities  of  this  warship  are  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  will  enable  her 
to  take  long  and  heavy  punishment 
before  she  is  forced  out  of  any  fight 
with  an  adversary  in  any  way 
evenly  matched.  In  speed  and  coal 
capacity  the  Japanese  ship  is  some- 
what out-classed  by  the  Borodino,, 
but  such  a  slight  drawback  may  be 
more  than  offset  if  the  engine  room 
staff  is  thoroughly  trained  and  fully 
conversant  with  all  the  technical  de- 
tails, that  enable  a  steamer  to  be 
run  safely  within  the  limit  of  what 
can  be  gotten  out  other. 

The  aim  ever  kept  in  view  in  the 
building  of  the  huge  battleships  of 
to-day  is  to  make  them  strong  and 
swift,  and  then  put  into  them  as 
powerful  means  for  offensive  tac- 
tics, as  they  can  bear.  The  Shi- 
kishima is  fully  equal  in  this  regard 
to  the  muscovite  craft  already  ex- 
amined, and  this  feature  we  shall 
now  view  somewhat  more  at  length. 

The  battery  of  the  Shikishima 
consists  in  the  first  place  of  four 
heavy  12-inch  40-caliber  guns,  the 
shell  weighs  850  pounds,  projected 
with  about  2,400  feet  velocity  and 
giving  an  energy  of  35,000  foot 
tons;  penetration  of  Krupp  armor  at 
muzzle  i6j  inches;  the  secondary 
battery  numbers  14  rapid  fire  guns 
of  6  inch  caliber,  about  20 feet  long, 
firing  a  shell  of  100  pounds  with  2,- 
500  feet  initial    velocity,  their    bal- 
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listic  property  is  practically  equal  to 
that  of  their  Russian  counterparts, 
and  lays  this  kind  of  ordnance  open 
to  the  criticism  which  is  becoming 
more  general  nowadays,  that  they 
are  unable  to  cope  with  the  armor 
against  which  they  were  first  de- 
signed, and  must  make  room  in  the 
near  future  for  a  more  powerful 
armament,  such  as  that  introduced 
upon  our  own  latest  ships  and  con- 


templated in  England  for  the  arma- 
ment of  the  new  additions  to  the 
naval  strength  of  her  empire. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  rapid  sketch 
will  commend  itself  to  the  lovers  of 
things  relating  to  the  empire  of  the 
sea,  which  is  essential  to  a  great 
nation,  with  large  outlying  posses- 
sions, and  commercial  interests  of 
paramount  importance  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  J.  H.  M. 


THE  RACE  TRACK. 


:^d      Autumn    Leaves.      t^l 


Lost  IS  the  woodland's  pride, 
And  the  woodland's  bloom  hath  died ; 

And  a  blight  of  death 

In  the  winter's  breath 
Stirs  the  leaves  in  the  autumn  woods. 

A  dreary  wind  doth  sigh, 
And  an  echo  deep  reply  ; 

And  fast  and  fast 

The  leaves  blow  past 
On  the  breath  of  the  autumn  woods 

The  barren  oaks  incline ; 
And  the  swaying  wind-swept  pine 

Doth  chant  the  dirge, 

Like  an  ocean  surge, 
0]  the  death  of  the  autumn  leaves. 

Methought  of  a  human  heart 
When  its  joys  and  charms  depart ; 
When  its  youth  has  fled, 
And  its  hopes  are  dead 
Like  the  Uaves  in  the  autumn  woods. 


Lost  is  the  woodland's  pride, 
And  the  woodland's  bloom  hath  died ; 

And  a  sigh,  and  a  cry  ^    . 

As  it  hurries  by  ;  — 
The  Wraith  of  the  autumn  leaves. 

Xavier. 


Professor   Joseph    Bloch. 


ANOTHER  landmark  of  old 
Spring  Hill  has  gone,  another 
face  once  familiar  in  the  classic  halls 
of  the  college  has  disappeared. 
Professor  Joseph  Bloch,  for  many 
years  the  devoted  teacher  of  music, 
died atMobilelastsummer.  Professor 


tutorship  he  secured  the  highest  es- 
teem of  all  the  faculty  and  scholars, 
and  was  for  years  a  close  friend  of 
Father  Holaind  and  the  lamented 
Father  Yenni,  and  of  Bishop  Quin- 
lan.  Some  of  his  happiest  days 
were  spent  in   the  college,   and   it 


Bloch  known  in  Mobile  as  the 
''Father  of  Music,"  was  born  in  1826 
at  Wachenheim,  Germany,  and 
studied  music  at  a  well-known  Uni- 
versity. At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
settled  in  Mobile,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death,  that  is  for  a  period 
of  55  years.  He  taught  music  un- 
til his  retirement  a  few  years  ago. 
He  acted  as  professor  of  music  at 
Spring  Hill  College  for  thirty-seven 
years.  Many  a  noted  musician 
graduated     under  him.     During  his 


always  was  a  source  [of  regret  to 
him  to  have  been  forced  to  resign 
his  position  on  account  of  ill  health. 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Mobile  Musical  Association,  which 
gave  such  enjoyable  and  instructive 
entertainments  in  the  sixties,  In 
1849,  Professor  Bloch  married  Miss 
Hannah  Goldstucker,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1899,  they  celebrated  the 
50th  anniversary  of  their  union.  He 
was  seventy-seven  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 


How  I  Won  The  Athletic  Medal 


NOVEMBER  the  first  had  come 
at  last.  This  day,  besides 
being  the  feast  of  All  Saints, 
is  also  a  day  very  welcome  to  the 
Spring  Hiil  boy  for  another  reason. 
For  that  date  is  marked  in  the  col- 
lege calendar  as  Field  Day.     Never 


were  fired  from  the  judge's  pistol 
announcing  that  the  games  were 
about  to  begin.  While  waiting  for 
the  athletes  to  get  ready,  collegians 
and  spectators  were  busily  discus- 
sing the  relative  merits  of  the  con- 
testants and  betting  on  their  favor- 


THE  START. 


before  had  such  enthusiasm  been 
manifested  in  the  annual  games. 
Boys  talked  of  nothing  else.  For 
weeks  previous  the  boys  trained 
daily  in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the 
campus.  I  was  very  anxious  to 
secure  the  gold  medal,  so  I  went 
into  a  regular  and  careful  training. 
The  great  day  broke  at  last. 
Promptly  at  2:30  P.   M.  five  shots 


ites.  The  order,  "Clear  the  Track!" 
rang  out,  and  the  contestants  took 
their  places.  I  was  among  them, 
having  qualified  in  the  preliminaries 
a  few  days  previous.  The  starter 
calls  out  the  names  ;  soon  after  he 
shouts  the  order,  ''Get  ready!" 
"Get  on  your  marks!"  and  before 
we  were  aware  of  it,  he  fired  the 
starting  shot.     This  event  was  the 
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50-yard  dash,  and  in  less  than  five 
seconds  we  crossed  the  finishing 
line,  I  leading,  but  closely  followed 
by  James,  my  rival  in  athletics. 

Immediately  after  this  we  were 
summoned  by  the  starter  for  the 
100-yard  dash.  Again  I  finished 
first  with  my  rival  close  on  my  heels. 
1  was  in  excellent  trim  that  day  and 
likewise  finished  first  in  the  hurdle 
race  and  the  220-yard  dash.     How- 


seemed  to  be  in  my  favor,  but  all 
was  not  yet  over.  My  rival  was  by 
far  my  superior  in  jumping  and 
vaulting,  and  should  he  get  first  in 
these  events  the  gold  medal  would 
shine  on  his  breast. 

Putting-the-shot  was  the  next 
thing  on  the  programme,  but  as 
neither  James  nor  I  were  good  at 
that,  and  as  we  had  three  superiors 
we  did  not  gain  a  point.     But  now 


THE  RACE. 


ever,  after  all  these  victories,  I  had 
to  be  contented  with  second  place  in 
the  mile  run.  James  came  third  in 
the  hurdle,  but  as  he  did  not  qualify 
for  the  other  two  events,  he  could 
not  run.  I  now  had  twenty-three 
points  for  the  gold  medal  while 
James  had  only  seven.    Everything 


judges 
.1" 


James'  time  came.  The 
announced  ''Running  high  jump! 
I  led  off  and  James  followed.  Inch 
by  inch  the  rod  was  raised  and  one 
contestant  after  another  dropped 
out.  Finally  I,  too,  was  ruled  out. 
This  ruined  my  chance  for  at  least 
one  point.     James,  Johnson,  Shorts 
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and  French  were  still  in  the  contest. 
The  last  two  soon  failed  and  this 
left  two  to  battle  for  supremacy. 

At  last  Johnson  knocked  the  rod 
doivn   after  three   unsuccessful   at- 


Running  broad  jump  was  next. 
There  were  about  ten  contestants, 
and  as  each  had  three  trials,  it  was 
rather  long  before  the  winner  was 
announced. 


MAHONY  VAULTING. 


tempts  at  clearing  it  and  James  was 
declared  the  winner. 

He  was  rapidly  increasing  his 
number  of  points,  and  after  a  very 
hard  struggle  with  Johnson,  in  the 
standing  high  jump,  he  succeeded  in 
capturing  second  place.  This  made 
his  total  number  of  points  fifteen. 


Jump  succeeded  jump  and  when 
all  had  finished  my  rival  was  again 
first,  having  made  an  excellent  jump 
by  clearing  i8  feet  3.V  inches. 
Where  was  I?  Well,  to  tell  you, 
I  was  a  close  fourth,  being  \  inch 
behind  the  third  place  man. 

The  points  now  stood  23  to  20  in 
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my  favor.  However,  there  were  still 
two  more  events,  and  James  could 
beat  me  in  both.  Would  he  do  it? 
Would  not  something  happen  and 
leave  me  the  winner  of  the  medal? 

Standing  broad  jump  was  called. 
Again  there  was  a  hard  struggle  for 
supremacy,  but,  thank  goodness! 
my  rival  did  not  even  arrive  at  the 
third  place. 

I  counted  and  recounted  my  points 
and  every  time  1  found  that  I  still 
was  three  points  ahead. 

Only  one  event  was  left  and  that 
was  —  pole  vaulting.  James  was 
by  far  the  best  vaulter  in  the  col- 
lege, and  I  began  to  lose  hope  when 
I  realized  that  if  he  came  first,  the 
hard-fought-for  trophy  would  be  his. 
Should  he  be  second  then  we  would 
be  even.  My  only  hope  was  that 
he  get  second  and  1  third.  It  all 
depended  on  Phillips,  the  third  con- 
testant, who  was  also  an  excellent 
vaulter.  The  rod  rose  higher  and 
higher,  and  many  were  disqual- 
ified for  failing  to  clear  the  bar 
in  three  attempts.  When  the  rod 
marked  ii6  inches,  James,  Phillips 
and  1  were  the  only  three  left.  And 
now  a  few  minutes  would  decide  the 
contest.  How  I  prayed  and  paced 
up  and  down.  The  rod  was  at  ii8 
inches,  the  highest  that  I  had  ever 
cleared.  And  to  my  keen  disap- 
pointment, after  three  unsuccessful 
attempts,  I  was  ruled  out.  Never- 
theless I  gained  one  point  for  getting 
third  place.  I  was  now  four  points 
ahead.  Just  think  if  James  came 
first  he  would  receive  five  points 
and  win  the  medal,  while  if  he  came 


second  he  would  receive  three  points 
and  thereby  lose  the  medal. 

Philips  and  James  still  struggled 
for  first.  The  rod  was  now  at  120 
inches,  and  it  was  Philips'  vault. 
With  the  pole  pointing  straight  in 
front,  his  body  bent,  and  his  speed 
increasing  at  every  step,  he  draws 
nearer  and  nearer.  He  reaches  his 
take  off,  his  pole  is  stuck  firmly  in 
the  ground,  and  now  he  rises  in  the 
air.  Higher  and  higher  he  ascends 
and  in  a  moment  he  is  over  the  bar. 
It  was  James'  time  now.  He  takes 
the  pole  and  starts,  but  just  as  he  is 
about  to  leave  the  ground  his  foot 
slips.  He  rises  in  the  air  but  falls 
heavily  on  his  side  to  the  ground. 
With  that  firm  resolution  in  his 
heart,  "to  conquer  or  to  die,"  he 
again  takes  the  pole,  and  this  time 
succeeds.  The  rod  is  raised  again 
and  Phillips,  with  his  ease  and 
agility,  clears  it  once  more.  James' 
side  is  paining  him  very  much,  but 
he  will  not  give  up.  Once,  twice 
he  fails,  but  tries  again.  Taking 
the  pole  he  attempts  to  clear  the 
rod.  He  succeeds,  but  in  descend- 
ing his  arm  catches  the  rod  and  it 
falls.  The  events  are  over,  the 
contest  is  ended,  and  the  medal  is 
mine.  All  gather  a  round -me  and 
shake  hands  and  congratulate  me  on 
my  victory.  But  just  then  I  hear 
the  disant  sound  of  a  ringino;  bell 
and  the  Prefect's  hand  is  placed 
upon  my  shoulder.  Giving  me  a 
shake  he  tells  me  that  it  is  time  to 
get  up,  and  all  my  dashes  and 
jumps  are  naught,  for  it  was  all  a 
dream.        ANGELO  F.  GlULI,  04. 


Uncle   Joe. 


IN  the  state  of  Mississippi  on  the 
banks  of  the  mighty  river  bearing 
the  same  name,  there  nestles  the 
beautiful  little  city  of  Rosedale.  I 
had  been  in  the  town  only  a  few 
hours,  when  I  found  out  what  a  de- 
lightful spot  it  was,  an  ideal  refuge 
for  a  weary,  broken  down  man  to 
rest  and  recuperate. 

From  the  outskirts  of  Rosedale 
which,  I  may  here  say,  boasted  of 
only  nine  thousand  inhabitants, 
there  could  be  seen  vast  stretches  of 
broad  prairies,  abounding  in  rich 
pastures,  truck  farms,  and  beautiful 
groves  of  all;  kinds  of  trees.  The 
town  itself. was  a  very  pretty  sight 
with  its  plain  and  neatly  furnished 
houses,  some  of  which  were  of  the 
ancient  style,  its  sombre  looking 
shade  trees  swaying  to  and  fro  in 
the  gentle  summer  breezes  and  its 
lovely  gardens  gay  with  flowers  and 
shrubs  of  every  type  and  hue.  The 
streets,  although  not  as  systemati- 
cally laid  out  as  in  some  of  our  larger 
cities,  were  however  well  graded 
and  reached  from  the  bank  of  the 
great  river  through  the  town  far  out 
into  the  adjoining  country.  But  it 
may  perhaps  be  best,  before  going 
further  to  account  for  my  presence 
in  this  little  town.  It  was  in  the 
early  summer  of  the  year  1899.  ^ 
was  at  that  time  a  clerk  in  one  of 
the  leading  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
I  had  been  working  for  the  firm  some 
time,  though  not  very  long.  Anx- 
ious to  improve  my  position  and  gain 
the  highest  esteem  possible  with  my 


employers,  1  had  worked  hard  and 
faithfully,  in  fact  so  much  so  that  I 
had  brought  myself  to  a  state  border- 
ing on  collapse.  This  the  head  of 
the  Arm  quickly  noticed;  he  came  to 
me  one  day  with  the  pleasant  in- 
formation that  I  was  privileged  to 
take  a  month's  vacation;  I  accepted 
the  kind  offer  without  the  least  re- 
luctance. And  thus  I  happened  to 
find  myself  in  Rosedale  a  few  days 
later,  where  I  was  to  spend  my  lei- 
sure hours  with  a  cousin  who  lived 
in  the  little  place. 

The  dwelling  occupied  by  my 
relative  stood  hut  a  few  feet  off  the 
road  leading  to  the  principal  part  of 
the  city,  a  few  miles  distant.  It 
was  a  neat  and  trim  little  affair, 
built  in  the  good  old  Southern  style, 
perhaps  not  much  to  look  at  but 
eminently  useful  and  comfortable. 
The  broad  veranda  extending  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  house  and  covered 
with  vines  and  honeysuckles,  as 
well  as  a  fine  avenue  of  magnificent 
live  oaks  near  by,  afforded  pleasant 
shade  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The 
situation  was  ideal,  far  enough  from 
the  city  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
country  life,  and  near  enough  to 
have  all  the  conveniences  usually  to 
be  found  in  a  city,  or  even  in  any 
modern  up-to-date  country  town. 

How  calm  and  peaceful  were  the 
mornings  I  spent  dreaming  on  this 
veranda,  how  cool  and  delightful  the 
evenings,  when  my  friend  and  I 
would  chat  for  hours  on  every 
imaginable  subject.  One  afternoon 
as   we  were   sitting  together,  thus 
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engaged,  1  noticed  a  horseman  rap- 
idly drawing  near.  Something  in 
the  man's  appearance  arrested  my 
attention.  The  horse,  a  beautiful 
spirited  grey,  with  proudly  arched 
neck  and  flowing  mane,  occasionally 
tossing  his  fine,  intelligent  head, 
and  bounding  along  in  a  swift  and 
rhythmical  lope,  would  have  attract- 
ed attention  anywhere.  But  to  me, 
the  rider  presented  a  picture  far 
more  striking. 

His  snow-white  hair  and  beard 
seemed  to  indicate  old  age;  but,  as  I 
noticed  his  straight  and  erect,  yet 
perfectly  graceful  seat  in  the  saddle, 
his  easy  and  natural  pose,  every 
motion  and  turn  of  the  body  in  per- 
fect accord  with  those  of  the  spirited 
mount,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
some  gay,  debonnaire  knight,  lead- 
ing his  squadrons  to  the  fray.  As 
the  horseman  disappeared  around  a 
bend  of  the  road,  I  turned  to  my 
friend  and  said  : 

''Who  is  that?  There  is  horse- 
manship for  you!  Did  he  not  look 
like  a  colonel  of  a  cavalry  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment?  I  wonder  if  he 
ever  was  in  the  army." 

"Why,  John,"  answered  my 
friend  with  a  smile,  ''you  are  not 
far  off  this  time.  That  was  Uncle 
Joe,  who  owns  a  plantation  some 
miles  out  in  the  country.  Was  he 
ever  in  the  army?  I  should  say  he 
was,  and  saw  hot  times  too,  riding 
as  he  did,  under  Forrest  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
What  an  interesting  character  he  is. 
Wait  until  I  introduce  him  to  you. 
This  is  his  time  forgetting  his  mail 
from  the  postoffice.  He  will  be  back 
in  about  an    hour.     Til  call  him  in, 


and  then  you  can  try  and  draw  him 
out.  You  will  find  him  most  enter- 
taining, dignified  and  reserved,  cour- 
teous and  kind,  a  perfect  gentleman 
of  the  old  school;  yet,  if  you  know 
how  to  manage  him,  he  can  be  as 
affable  and  communicative  as  you 
please." 

My  curiosity  was  aroused.  I 
waited  impatiently  for  the  return  of 
the  old  veteran.  At  length  he  ap- 
peared again,  and  as  he  drew  near, 
my  friend  went  to  the  gate  and 
urged  him  to  come  in  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

When  I  had  been  introduced, 
and  some  refreshments  had  been 
taken,  we  lighted  our  cigars  and 
adjourned  to  the  porch. 

"Uncle."  said  Ned,  "John  here 
was  taken  with  your  horse  and  the 
way  you  rode  him,  when  you  were 
passing  by  on  your  way  to  town. 
He  asked  me  whether  you  had  ever 
been  in  the  army," 

"Well,  I  fancy  I  was  long  enough 
in  it  to  learn  how  to  ride  a  horse," 
was  the  laughing  reply. 

Naturally  our  conversation  turn- 
ed on  subjects  connected  with  the 
Civil  War.  We  had  been  speaking 
of  the  great  leaders  on  the  Southern 
side,  when  I  casually  remarked  that 
Wheeler  was  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  cavalry  leaders  the  world  had 
ever  seen. 

"What!  Wheeler!"  snorted  the 
old  gentleman  with  a  gesture  of  dis- 
dain, "he  may  be  good  in  his  way; 
but,  shucks,  compared  with  Forrest, 
he  is  nowhere." 

"Mr.  Hathaway,"  I  innocently 
asked,  "did  you  know  General  For- 
rest?" 
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"Did  I  know  Forrest!  lad,  I  should 
say  I  did,  and  lively  times  we  had." 

''Ever  got  wounded?" 

"Nothing  to  speak  of.  Once 
though,  1  was  hit  on  the  ankle  by  a 
spent  ball,  which  however,  did  no 
real  damage,  except  causing  me  to 
utter  some  rather  forcible  ejacula- 
tions. You  see,  a  spent  ball  does 
you  no  serious  injury,  but  all  the 
same  it  hurts  like  fury.  You  think 
you  are  shot  all  to  pieces  and  act 
accordingly,  while  everybody  else 
is  laughing  at  you." 

"But  you  must  have  had  some 
narrow  escapes,"  I  now  put  in. 

"Yes,  a  few,"  was  the  laconic  re- 
ply. However,  after  a  moment's 
reflection  he  continued:  "One  in 
particular  I  am  not  apt  to  forget; 
yes,  it  was  a  close  call,  it  came 
mighty  near  finishing  my  military 
career." 

"Would  you  mind  telling  us  about 
it.?"  I  insisted. 

The  old  gentleman,  seeing  our 
eagerness,  smiled,  seated  himself 
more  comfortable  in  his  rocking 
chair  and  said: 

"Well,  lads,  since  you  seem  to  be 
so  anxious  about  it,  I  think  1  will 
tell  you  the  story." 

"When  the  war  broke  out  I  was 
barely  sixteen  years  of  age,  not  re- 
markably tall,  but  active  and  mus- 
cular. Mother  had  died  when  1  was 
very  young,  so  my  whole  education 
was  left  to  father,  who  owned  the 
same  plantation  on  which  I  am  liv- 
ing now.  Of  course  he  made  me 
attend  to  my  books,  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  encouraged  every  kind  of 
manly  exercise,  so,  when  I  joined 
the    regiment,    which   Forrest   was 


raising  in  our  neighborhood,  my 
horsemanship  and  skill  with  the  rifle 
stood  me  in  good  stead.  In  fact,  I 
soon  found  myself  in  the  ranks  of 
the  scouts  and  sharpshooters." 

The  veteran  had  been  speaking  in 
a  low,  subdued  kind  of  voice,  with  a 
far  away  look  in  his  eyes;  but  as  he 
continued  and  the  stirring  scenes  of 
his  eventful  youth  came  up  again 
before  him,  his  voice  became 
stronger,  and  the  old  martial  spirit 
once  more  lit  up  his  fine  counte- 
nance. 

"Ah!  the  times  we  had!  What  a 
leader  Forrest  was.  Brave,  fiery, 
impulsive,  daring  almost  to  the 
verge  of  rashness,  yet  never  rash, 
never  reckless  or  foolhardy.  How 
prudent,  wary  and  circumspect  he 
could  be  when  the  occasion  required 
it.  Into  how  many  tight  places 
he  managed  to  get  us:  but  how 
cleverly  he  would  contrive  to  get  us 
out  again  with  credit  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  service.  Instinctively  he 
seemed  to  know,  when  quick,  dar- 
ing, impetuous  action  was  called 
for;  or  again  when  "discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valor." 

"But,  to  come  to  the  affair  in 
question.  It  was  just  before  Bragg's 
famous  advance  into  Tennessee. 
Of  course,  as  usual,  the  cavalry 
had  been  thrown  forward  in  advance 
to  reconoitre  and  discover  as  much 
as  possible  the  positions  and  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  For  several 
days  our  brigade,  consisting  of  For- 
rest's old  regiment,  together  with 
the  Eighth  Texas  and  the  Seventh 
Alabama,  had  seen  hard  service. 
Hardly  any  rest  day  and  night  for 
horse  or  man. 
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''One  evening,  just  as  the  last 
mentioned  two  regiments  returned 
to  camp  after  having  been  in  the 
saddle  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  information  reached  our  com- 
mander that  a  regiment  of  Federal 
cavalry  had  encamped  in  an  isolated 
position,  some  distance  from  their 
main  army,  apparently  acting  as  a 
center  from  which  to  send  ont  par- 
ties to  scour  the  adjacent  country 
and  gather  up  horses,  mules  and 
other  supplies  from  the  enemy. 
Giving  the  other  two  regiments 
orders  to  follow  him,  after  two  or 
three  hours  rest,  our  General  started 
out  at  the  head  of  our  regiment. 
We  were  riding  hard  the  whole 
night  long,  and  at  early  dawn  were 
passing  through  a  strip  of  timber. 
Half  a  dozen  of  our  scouts,  with  my- 
self among  them,  formed  the  ad- 
vance guard,  riding  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ahead  of  the  column,  and 
commanded  by  Sergeant  Brice. 

"As  we  came  to  the  fringe  of  the 
wood  we  saw,  gleaming  in  the  grey, 
subdued  light  of  that  early  hour,  the 
white  tents  of  a  large  encampment 
beside  the  turnpike  leading  to  Mur- 
freesboro,  which  appeared  dimly  in 
the  distance.  Evidently  they  had 
not  the  least  suspicion  of  danger, 
for  not  a  single  vidette,  as  mounted 
outposts  are  called,  was  in  sight." 

''Ride  back.  Kid,"  said  Brice, 
"and  report  to  the  general." 

"I  lost  no  time  and  soon  the  col- 
umn came  up,  swiftly,  but  in  silence. 
In  a  moment  our  leader  had  formed 
his  plan.  About  lOO  men,  under 
Captain  Smart,  were  ordered  to 
make  a  detour  to  get  into  the  rear  of 
the  enemy  in  order  to  prevent  their 


escape.  The  rest  of  us  dismounted. 
Silently  we  advanced  in  open  skir- 
mish order.  Then,  at  the  signal, 
we  rushed  in  with  the  good,  old 
Rebel  yell.  Forrest  himself  was  in 
the  lead  with  our  captain  beside 
him,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  cantonment, 
the  occupants  of  which  were  then 
for  the  most  part  in  their  tents, 
from  which  they  speedily  emerged. 
Many  half  dressed,  and  seeking  all 
possible  means  of  shelter,  rushed  in 
wild  confusion  through  the  mazes  of 
the  encampment,  hotly  pursued  by 
our  men  who  were  enjoying  this 
kind  of  sport,  yelling  and  shouting, 
striking  right  and  left,  or  using  the 
pistol  freely.  However,  we  were 
not  going  to  have  things  all  our  own 
way.  After  the  first  few  moments 
of  confusion  and  terror,  some  of  the 
enemy,  rallied  by  their  officers, 
were  beginning  to  make  a  stand, 
sheltering  themselves  behind  wagons 
or  piles  of  baggage. 

"On  this  occasion  Forrest  gave 
proof  of  his  personal  courage  and 
coolness.  A  Federal  trooper  was 
making  a  target  of  him.  As  soon 
as  Forrest  noticed  his  assailant  he 
made  straight  for  him;  th-ee  bullets 
had  hissed  by  his  head  and  the 
fourth  had  just  cut  his  hat  band  in 
two,  when,  just  as  the  soldier  was 
in  the  act  of  firing  for  the  fifth  time, 
Forrest  took  careful  aim  and  sent  a 
pistol  ball  crashing  through  the 
man's  head.  The  affair  was  over 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it. 

"In  the  meantime  things  were  get- 
ting a  little  too  hot  for  comfort.  So 
Forrest,  calling  together  a  sufficient 
number  of  his  men,  cleared  out  the 
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rest  of  the  enemy  with  a  determined 
rush,  and  soon  they  were  making 
off,  pell-mell,  in  the  direction  of  Mur- 
freesboro.  Most  of  their  horses  had 
fallen  into  our  hands  at  the  first 
onset.  Without  taking  time  to  put 
on  saddles,  some  of  us  leaped  upon 
them  and  raced  after  the  fugitives. 

''But  we  soon  got  a  lesson.  For, 
turning  a  bend  in  the  road,  we  en- 
countered a  solid  line  of  infantry, 
which  had  come  up  to  the  support 
of  the  enemy,  and  their  murderous 
fire  sent  us  back,  skurrying  for 
shelter. 

''Just  then  the  two  companies 
which  had  been  sent  to  intercept 
the  fugitives  came  back  at  full  gal- 
lop. They,  too,  had  struck  a  hor- 
nets' nest.  While  attempting  their 
detour,  they  had  come  upon  the 
camp  of  the  15th  Michigan  hifantry, 
half  a  mile  from  the  cavalry  camp 
we  had  just  routed.  They  had 
given  our  flanking  column  a  warm 
reception,  and  were  marching  up 
rapidly  to  avenge  the  blow  we  had 
given  to  their  cavalry. 

"  'Dismount,  all!'  came  the  order. 

"Evidently  our  general  had  no  idea 
of  retreating.  Not  he.  The  splen- 
did capture  we  had  just  made  of 
horses,  mules,  wagons  and  supplies 
of  all  kinds  was  not  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  again.  Not  if 
he  could  help  it.  Besides,  the  other 
two  regiments  of  our  brigade  might 
come  up  at  any  moment. 

"Accordingly,  we  were  quickly 
placed  in  position,  with  our  right 
resting  on  the  road,  and  the  left 
near  a  deep  ditch  or  creek,  or  rather 
a  kind  or  narrow  ravine. 

"The  line  was  not  at  right  angles 


to  the  turnpike,  but  oblique;  that  is, 
while  the  right  flank  rested  on  the 
road,  we  on  the  left  were  fully  300 
yards  closer  to  the  enemy. 

"You'll  see  the  reason  of  this  in 
a  moment,"  said  the  old  warrior, 
who  now  seemed  to  be  in  his  ele- 
ment. "Of  course,  we  were  lying 
down  and  availing  ourselves  of  any 
shelter  at  hand.  Orders  had  been 
given  to  hold  our  fire  until  the  enemy 
should  be  about  fifty  yards  from 
our  right.  You  see,  since  the  enemy 
was  advancing  on  the  road,  in  close 
formation  and  not  expecting  such  a 
strong  force,  we  were  thus  able  to 
deliver  our  fire  into  his  front  and 
flank.  On  they  came.  At  the 
right  moment  the  signal  was  given, 
and  we  gave  it  to  them  with  a  will. 
Of  course,  we  sharpshooters,  as 
usual,  picked  off  the  officers. 

"Back  they  rolled  again,  but  only 
to  make  another  stand,  which  they 
stoutly  maintained. 

"For  about  an  hour  the  conflict 
raged  hot  and  fierce.  We  could  not 
charge,  for  they  were  heavily  rein- 
forced by  this  time.  Couriers  had 
been  sent  to  our  rear,  with  orders 
to  the  Texans  and  Alabamians  to 
hurry  forward  with  all  speed,  but 
as  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  their 
approach. 

"The  enemy  was  getting  bolder 
and  bolder.  Several  times  he  tried 
to  charge  with  the  bayonet,  but  our 
steady  fire  staggered  and  drove  him 
back  every  time.  Now  things  were 
beginning  to  look  dark  for  us.  The 
ammunition  was  running  low.  it 
looked  as  if  we  were  getting  into  a 
tight  place.  But  Forrest  was  as 
cool    as  ever.     He   gave   orders  to 
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retreat  into  the  strip  of  wood  where 
we  had  left  our  horses.  Our  com- 
pany was  to  cover  the  retreat. 

''Keeping  up  a  bold  front  for  a 
few  minutes  longer,  we  got  all  the 
ammunition  from  the  others,  and 
with  this  we  kept  the  enemy  at  bay 
until  we  knew  that  the  other  com- 
panies had  reached  their  mounts. 
Forrest  had  remained  with  us  to  the 
last  moment.  When  our  ammuni- 
tion was  almost  gone,  it  was  time 
for  us  to  go  too.  But  something 
had  to  be  done  to  preventthe  enemy 
from  rushing  after  us  too  quickly, 
and  getting  pell-mell  with  us  into 
the  woods.  'Captain  Strong,' ■  said 
Forrest,  quietly,  'let  your  men  give 
all  the  ammunition  that  is  left  to 
about  a  dozen  of  your  best  shots. 
Let  these  hold  their  ground  as  best 
they  can,  while  you  withdraw  your 
men.'  This  was  quickly  done.  I 
held  the  extreme  left  flank,  while 
the  other  eleven  deployed  rapidly 
to  the  right.  Firing  steadily,  care- 
fully, yet  rapidly,  I  held  up  my  end 
of  the  line  for  what  seemed  to  me 
an  age,  but  which  in  reality  was 
not  more  than  ten  minutes.  1  kept 
the  bluecoats  opposite  to  me  under 
cover.  Of  course,  this  could  not 
last.  One  by  one  my  companions 
went  down.  Whew!  how  the  bul- 
lets whizzed  and  hummed.  But  the 
big  stump  behind  which  I  lay  had 
so  far  protected  me  well.  All  at 
once  I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  a  new 
danger  was  confronting  me.  A  bul- 
let crashing  into  the  right  side  of 
the  stump  not  three  inches  from  my 
head  told  me  that  I  was  outflanked. 

"In  a  flash  I  had  made  up  my 
mind.     Throwing  myself  flat  on  the 


ground,  as  if  shot,  I  watched  my 
chance.  There,  only  twenty  yards 
to  my  left,  was  the  creek,  which 
seemed  to  reach  back  into  the  tim- 
ber. As  the  enemy's  fire  slack- 
ened for  a  moment,  I  sprang  to  my 
feet  and  ran  as  I  never  ran  before, 
taking  the  last  two  yards  in  a  leap, 

"Just  then  the  volley  came. 
Headforemost  I  plunged  into  the 
mud  and  water.  Hastily  taking 
stock  of  the  damage,  I  found  myself 
without  a  scratch.  But  my  clothes! 
The  rim  of  my  slouch  hat  shot  to 
pieces,  my  coat  in  tatters;  in  a 
word, — and,  boys,  I  am  telling  you 
the  truth — thirteen  bullets  had  gone 
through  my  clothing  without  even 
touching  the  skin. 

"I  have  heard  it  said  about  the 
New  Orleans  newsboys  that  they 
seem  to  have  two  guardian  angels; 
one  for  the  body  and  one  for  the 
soul.  Well,  on  that  occasion,  it 
seems  to  me,  I  must  have  had  three. 
Running  and  splashing  along  as  fast 
as  I  could,  I  had  just  reached  the 
shelter  of  the  woods,  when  near  me 
I  heard  a  crashing  volley,  followed 
by  the  yell  I  knew  so  well.  Our 
reinforcements  had  come  up  and 
were  checking  the  advance  of  the 
Federals. 

"Scrambling  out  of  the  ditch,  I 
almost  ran  into  the  arms  of  old 
Brice. 

"  'Hello,  kid  !'  he  shouted.  'Is 
that  you.''  Well,  if  you  haven't  got 
the  darndedst  luck  I  ever  saw!  You 
needn't  be  afraid  of  anything  after 
this.' 

"The  remains  of  that  hat  and 
coat  I  have  kept  ever  since. 

"But  what  is  this.?"  exclaimed  the 
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old  gentleman,  quickly  rising  from 
the  chair,  as  the  clock  in  the  parlor 
struck  seven. 

"Seven  o'clock  already!  Young 
gentlemen,  it  is  time  for  me  to  re- 
port at  headquarters.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief does  not  like  it 
much  if  I  keep  her  waiting  for  sup- 
per." 

"Give  my  best  regards  to  Mrs. 
Hathaway,"  said  my  friend,  smil- 
ing. "I  am  sure  she  will  condone 
your  want  of  punctuality  this  time, 


when  she  hears  how-y.ou  have  been 
detained." 

"By  the  way,  Ned,"  remarked 
the  old  cavalier,  having  one  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  "to-morrow  being  holi- 
day, you  will  be  free;  won't  you 
bring  your  friend  out  to  take  dinner 
with  us?  The  madam  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you." 

You  may   be  sure  I  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  warmly  thanking  the 
grand  old  man  for  the  treat  he  had 
given  us,  we  bade  him  good  night. 
JOHN  DOHERTY,  '07. 


The   Fall  of  Rhodes. 


THE  powerful  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff 
of  officers  and  courtiers,  had  just 
passed  in  review  his  army,  com- 
posed of  one  hundred  thousand 
trained  soldiers.  It  was  the  Sultan's 
ambition  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  whole  southern  part  of  Europe, 
and  rule  as  sole  lord  over  the  Med- 
iterranean sea.  But  before  he  could 
hope  to  succeed  in  this  great  under- 
taking, the  island  of  Rhodes  should 
be  conquered.  The  stronghold  was 
defended  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
and  was  considered  an  impregnable 
bulwark,  stemming  the  victorious 
tide  of  the  Turkish  armies.  Soliman, 
the  Turkish  Sultan,  resolved  to  lay 
siege  to  this  fortress,  in  order  to 
reduce  it,  and  so  remove  the  last 
serious  obstacle  to  his  march  to 
Southern  Europe. 

One  morning,  when  the  sky  was 
clear  and  the  sea  perfectly  calm,  the 
Knights  of   St.  John  descried,  from 


their  island  fortress,  the  approach  of 
the  powerful  Turkish  fleet.  At  first 
the  vessels  seemed  so  many  dots  on 
the  horizon,  but  as  they  approached 
the  huge  hulls  became  clearly  visi- 
ble, and  the  colors  floating  at  the 
mast  could  be  distinguished.  The 
alarm  was  given,  and  the  Knights 
made  all  preparations  to  defend 
their  citadel  to  the  last. 

On  the  second  day  the  Turks 
effected  a  landing  and  made  ready 
to  attack  the  fortress  by  land  as  well 
as  by  sea.  The  Knights  made  a 
sortie  and  met  met  the  Turkish 
hosts  in  deadly  strife.  The  shock 
was  terrific.  Long  and  fierce  did  the 
battle  rage;  victory  seemed  doubt- 
ful; now  inclining  to  the  Turks,  now 
again  favoring  the  Christians.  At 
last,  however,  the  Knights  made  one 
more  determined  charge,  in  which 
they  seemed  to  concentrate  all  their 
strength  and  valor.  Their  irresist- 
ible onslaught  soon  threw  the  Ma- 
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hommedan  squadrons  into  confusion, 
and  they  were  forced  to  retire  from 
the  field  with  a  heavy  loss. 

Enraged  at  the  defeat  he  had  suf- 
fered, the  commander-in-chief  order- 
ed a  general  assault  the  next  day. 
The  Knights  fought  behind  the  pro- 
tection of  their  walls.  The  Turks 
made  several  attempts  to  scale  the 
walls,  but  were  repulsed  each  time 
with  considerable  loss.  A  regular 
siege  now  began.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  take  the  fortress  by 
surprise,  but  the  ever-watchful 
Knights  frustrated  every  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy.  After  many 
futile  assaults,  the  Turkish  soldiers 
became  disheartened,  and  dissatis- 
faction and  almost  open  rebellion 
reigned  in  the  camp.  The  Sultan 
Soliman  was  informed  of  the  state 
of  affairs.  Hearing  this  unwelcome 
news,  he  swore  by  the  Prophet  that 
he  would  take  Rhodes  or  perish 
with  his  whole  army.  He  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thous- 
and Janizaries  and  set  sail  for  the 
island.  Arrived  there  he  at  once 
assumed  command  of  all  the  forces. 
He  called  all  his  generals  around 
him  and  passed  in  review  the  whole 
army.  Then  mounting  on  an  eleva- 
tion, he  addressed  the  following 
speech  to  his  men: 

"Not  more  than  four  months  ago 
I  looked  on  you  with  pride.  I 
thought  that  with  your  help  I  should 
be  able  to  conquer  the  West  and 
carry  the  Crescent  in  triumph  over 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  1  thought 
you  invincible.  But,  oh,  how  you 
have  disappointed  me!  You  have 
suffered  defeat  after  defeat.  The 
Crescent  has  been  forced  to  retreat 


before  the  Cross.  Would  you  dare 
return  to  your  country  with  the 
shame  of  defeat  resting  on  your 
arms.?  Redeem  the  honor  of  the 
Turkish  name.  Wipe  out  the  dis- 
grace of  your  defeat  by  carrying  by 
storm  that  hated  retreat  of  the 
Christian  dogs,  and  then  Europe 
lies  at  your  feet.  Listen!  Last 
night  as  I  sat  in  my  tent,  an  old 
man,  clad  in  flowing  white  robes, 
stood  before  me-  Gazing  at  me  for 
a  while,  he  spoke  in  solemn  tones: 
'Soliman,  do  not  fear!  I  am  sent  by 
the  Mighty  One,  and  he  bids  me 
say  that  to-morrow  Rhodes  will  be 
in  your  power.'  Be  brave,  then, 
my  soldiers,  the  victory  is  ours!" 

These  words  infused  new  courage 
into  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers;  they 
broke  out  in  loud  shouts  of  approval. 
Soliman  seeing  the  enthusiasm  that 
now  reigned  among  his  troops,  gave 
the  order  for  a  general  attack.  Fierce 
was  the  onslaught,  but  it  was  met 
uith  determined  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  besieged.  Horde  after  horde 
of  Turks  was  hurled  against  the 
fortress  only  to  meet  with  defeat. 
Thousands  tried  to  gain  a  footing  on 
the  walls  but  were  repulsed  at  every 
point.  The  attack  had  lasted  for 
hours  but  no  advantage  had  been 
gained.  Soliman,  at  last,  ordered 
the  attack  to  cease  and  with- 
drew his  troops.  Then  sending  a 
herald  to  Rhodes,  he  offered  most 
honorable  conditions  to  the  Knights 
if  they  would  capitulate.  The 
Knights  held  a  council.  As  they 
had  suffered  heavy  losses,  and  their 
ammunition  and  provisions  were 
exhausted,  it  was  clear  to  them  that 
they  could  not  hold  out  much  longer 
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against   such    overwhelming    num-  their  enemies  for  their  bravery  and 

bers.     They  decided  to  accept  the  heroic   deeds.     They    set    sail    for 

terms  offered.     The  next  day  they  Malta,  their  new  home,  which  was 

surrendered   the    stronghold   which  to  witness  many  a  deed  of  prowess 

they    had    so    valiantly    defended,  done    for    the    Cross    against    the 

They  embarked  with  all  the  honors  Crescent, 
of   war,    admired    and    praised    by  JOHN  H.  QUINN,  '04. 


A   Vocation. 


Alone  in  a  silent  chapel 

After  the  class  was  done 
And  the  noisy  sounds  from  the  college  grounds 

Had  been  silenced  one  by  one  ; 

Alone  in  a  silent  chapel 

1  forgot  all  my  sorrow  and  care. 
And  did  humbly  greet  with  accents  meet 

Mary,  my  mother  most  fair. 

And  from  her  did  I  gather  a  courage 

And  a  strength  to  battle  with  life, 
And  a  wondrous  peace  that  will  never  cease 

To  lessen  temptation's  strife. 
And  I  looked  with  love  on  her  statue, 

So  dear  to  the  Catholic  heart, 
And  the  passions  wild  of  an  erring  child 

From  my  soul  forever  did  part. 

What  now  if  the  world  despise  me 

And  all  that  the  world  holds  dear  ! 
I  spurn  the  press  of  the  world's  caress. 

Its  frown  no  longer  1  fear  ; 
For  I've  found  what  my  heart  had  longed  for, 

A  treasure  surpassingly  great, 
A  joy  of  soii'l  that  knows  no  dole, 

A  foretaste  of  Heaven's  estate. 


For  Mary,  my  mother  did  teach  me. 

And  could  such  a  mother  fail  ? 
The  path-way  of  God  forever  to  tread  — 

To  enter  the  cloister's  pale. 
And  't  is  there  that  1  revel  in  gladness. 

Blessing  forever  that  day, 
When  the  Angels'  Queen  my  heart  did  wean 

From  pleasure's  sinful  way. 

J.  M.  K. 


M 
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MAJOR  PATRICK  C.  HANNAN. 


Major   Patrick   C.  Hannan. 


IS  it  not  inspiringly  beautiful? 
How  tenderly  expressive  of  the 
love  of  the  Sacred  Heart!  What  an 
eloquent  sermon  on  patience,  in- 
nocence and  paternal  solicitude  is 
not  Saint  Joseph  preaching  from  his 
snow-white  pedestal!  Such  are  a 
few  of  the  many   tributes  of  praise 


statues  and  helped  so  liberally  to- 
wards the  beautifying  of  the  college 
grounds,  will  prove  most  interest- 
ingly edifying  to  the  readers  of  the 
Review. 

This  generous  benefactor  of 
Spring  Hill  College  was  born  some 
eighty-two   years    ago   in    County 


GROTTO  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES. 


and  admiration  that  are  heard  from 
the  visitors  to  Spring  Hill  College, 
as  they  stand  beside  the  statues  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  and  of  Saint 
Joseph,  or  when  they  visit  the 
miniature  grotto  of  gourdes  and  gaze 
in  silent  reverence  on  the  Virgin  en- 
shrined in  her  ivy-mantled  niche. 

We  think  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
noble  life  of  him  who  has  built  the 
grotto  and  enshrined  the  Virgin, 
who    has    erected     such    beautiful 


Meath,  Ireland.  His  parents  were 
pious  Catholics.  To  be  pious  Cath- 
olics in  Ireland  four  score  years  ago 
meant  a  great  deal,  it  meant  much 
moral  character,  much  unjust  suf- 
fering, much  unwarranted  humilia- 
tion, and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
martyr-like  patience.  The  subject 
of  the  present  sketch  was  educated 
in  a  neighboring  school  where  his 
moral,  mental  and  physical  educa- 
tion were  scrupulously  attended  to. 
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Indeed  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  ,wgs  this  trinity  of  youthful 
moulding  in  the  school  at  Duns- 
haughlin,  which  furnished  the  rock- 
like foundation  on  which  was  secure- 
ly built  the  grand  life-work  of  one 
of  Spring  Hill's  staunchest  friends. 

In  1849  he  bade  good-by  to 
his  native  shores,  and  sailed  for 
America.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  in  t^is  country  he  entered 
as  first  lieutenant,  Company  B,  of 
,  the  Twenty-first  Alabama.  He 
I  seemed  to  be  eminently  fitted  for  the 
profession  of  arms.  In  manners  he 
was  polished  and  courteous.  To- 
wards his  superiors  he  was  respect- 
ful, and  kindness  marked  his  deal- 
ings with  his  inferiors.  He  was 
gifted  with  a  quick  intelligence,  fine 
physique  and  commanding  presence. 
.To  the  young  soldier,  so  dowered 
by  heaven,  the  future  was  full  of 
bright  prospects  and  cheering 
hopes.  To  do  great  things  for  the 
Southland  was  the  one  desire  of  his 
brave  and  fear-despising  heart.  But 
soon  the  unwelcome  symptoms  of  ill 
health  blasted  his  most  cherished 
.  hopes,  and  forced  him  to  lay  aside 
his  military  cincture,  and  think  no 
more  of  a  soldier's  life. 

On  his  reluctant  retirement  from 
the  army,  he  returned  to  Mobile. 
With  prophetic  eye  he  peered  into 
the  future.  He  pondered  with  phi- 
losophic calm  the  trend  of  popular 
opinion.  Then  weighing  all  his  data 
in  the  balance  of  reason  he  ar- 
rived at  the  unerrino;  conclusion  that 
the  mercantile,  .business  would  be 
for  him  a  most  suitable  and  lucra- 
tive vocation. 

He  entered  ,jnto  his  new  calling 


with  an  earnestness  truly  remark- 
able. He  went  through  his  daily 
round  of  duties  with  military  pre- 
cision, and  with  all  the  regularity 
of  clock  work.  Nothing  likely  to 
insure  success  was  omitted.  Won- 
derful tact  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
projects,  together  with  an  un- 
swerving honesty,  secured  Cor  the 
ex-lieutenant  a  great  number  of 
friends.  Success  followed  success. 
A  substantial  fortune,  the  fruit  of 
admirable  foresight  and  honest  per- 
severing toil,  was  soon  amassed. 
And  he  who  came  to  this  country 
with  nothing  save  an  honest  heart, 
a  healthy  constitution,  and  a  well 
developed  intellect,  is  to-day  one  of 
the  most  influential,  most  respected 
gentlemen  of  Mobile,  and  is  none 
other  than  MAJOR  PATRICK  C. 
HANNAN. 

Such  a  record  is  verily  a  glorious 
one,  and  yet  what  remains  to  be 
said  is  even  more  glorious. 

With  Mr.  Hannan  business  suc- 
cess was  only  a  stepping  stone  to 
higher  things.  He  rose  above  his 
surroundings.  The  hum  of  busi- 
ness did  not  render  him  deaf  to 
those  grand  and  most  Christian 
inspirations  that  came  forth  from 
his  kind  Irish  heart.  With  the  eyes 
of  faith  he  looked  beyond  the  hori- 
zon of  the  material  world,  beheld  the 
"City  of  God"  and  heard  these 
words  of  Christ:  ''Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  Rightly  inter- 
preting these  words  he  determined 
that  his  wealth  should  not  prove  a 
stumbling  block  to  him  on  his  way 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  So  he 
bound     himself    with     the    golden 
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chains  of  Christian  charity  to  the 
poor  of  Christ,  by  going  among 
them,  doing  them  good. 

Ye  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
could  ye  but  tell  of  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  Hannan!  If,  good  Sisters, 
you  have  an  institution  where  the 
homeless  find  a  home  and  the  weary 
find  rest,  where  the  hivngry  are 
given  to  eat  and  the  thirsty  to  drink 
do  you  not  owe  it  to  Patrick  C. 
Hannan.?  And  ye  Sisters  of  Charity, 
were  it  permitted  you,  how  feel- 
ingly would  you  relate  to  us  that 
you  found  Major  Hannan  your  best 
friend.  Valiant  Sisters,  the  modesty 
of  your  friend  forbids  you  to  pro- 
claim his  benefactions.  But  console 
yourselves  with  the  cheering  hope, 
that  he  who  shares  so  much  of  the 
gratitude  of  your  hearts,  and  occu- 
pies so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the 
benefactors'  record  book  of  your  in- 
stitutions, will  one  day  share  the 
gratitude  of  the  heart  of  Christ,  and 
his  name  will  be  written  in  golden 
letters  in  the  great  book  of  life. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  walk 
with  me  along  the  Hannan  Way  at 
Spring  Hill  College.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  our  walk  we  find  our- 
selves within  the  shadow  of  the 
statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  gifts  of  Major  Han- 
nan to  the  college.  As  long  as  that 
statue  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hannan  Way,  so  long  will  it  speak 
to  the  passer-by  of  the  generosity  of 
him  who  erected  it.  Asking  the 
blessing  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  let 
us  continue  our  walk.  Turning  a 
gentle  curve,  behold  the  Grotto  of 
Lourdes  bursts  into  view,  appari- 
tion-like.    Hasten  we  on  with  rev- 


erent  step   to   the   little   shrine  of 
Lourdes. 

Pilgrim-like  we  stand  with  bared 
heads  in  front  of  the  grotto.  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  is  gazing  on  us  with 
smile  benign.  The  college  clock  is 
striking  the  hour,  and  from  the  bell 
tower  the  Angelus  is  ringing.  Truly 
it  looks  as  if  the  Virgin  had  come 
down  from  heaven  to  hear  her 
praises  chime  forth  from  the  college 
on  the  hill,  and  to  behold  some  two 
hundred  students  saluting  her  with 
that  wonderful,  heavenly-composed 
angelic  salutation  with  which  she 
was  saluted  by  Gabriel  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  For  her  throne  she 
has  chosen  the  niche  in  the  Grotto, 
and  she  has  crowned  herself  with 
the  morning  glories  that  blushed  in 
bloom  at  her  coming,  and  are  glis- 
tening with  pearls  of  dew,  and  the 
golden  rays  of  the  morning  sun  have 
hastened  to  be  her  footstool.  Round 
about  the  stately  pine  and  royal  oak 
are  reverent  sentinels.  The  little 
birds  are  singing  from  the  leafy 
choirs,  and  on  the  altar  of  the  great 
sylvan  cathedral  of  nature  the  beau- 
tifully vested  flowers  are  offering  in 
vigin  chalices  their  choicest  per- 
fumes. 

Gentle  reader,  as  the  Grotto  of 
Lourdes  is  the  beautiful  terminus 
of  the  Hannan  Way  at  Spring  Hill 
College,  sincerely  do  we  hope  that 
when  Major  Patrick  Corbelly  Han- 
nan reaches  the  terminus  of  the  way 
of  life,  he  may  gaze,  not  on  any 
earthly  grotto  or  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin, but  on  that  celestial  Shrine 
where  Mary  sits  enthroned  forever 
as  Heaven's  Queen. 

P.O.  S. 


On   Public  Speaking. 


IN  these  days  of  progress,  when 
men  who  seek  success  must  win 
it  against  thousands,  every  gift, 
every  accomplishment,  every  good 
point  counts.  One  of  the  most  use- 
ful of  these  gifts  and  accomplish- 
ments is  the  ability  of  speaking  in 
public.  Public  speaking  and  ora- 
tory or  eloquence  are  not  exactly 
the  same.  Eloquence  is  a  gift  from 
heaven,  an  inborn  power,  that  gives 
to  man  a  powerful  influence  over 
his  fellow-men.  The  truly  eloquent 
man  sways  the  heart,  persuades  the 
will,  and  draws  forth  all  that  is  good 
and  noble  in  human  nature.  The 
orator  is  born,  not  made.  Hence 
all  men  cannot  be  orators,  but  it 
lies  within  the  power  of  each  one  to 
be  a  good  speaker.  To  be  able  to 
stand  up  before  an  audience,  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  and  opinions,  to 
set  them  forth  in  a  clear  and  pleas- 
ing manner,  so  as  to  convince  his 
hearers,  is  an  art  that  may  be  ac- 
quired in  a  higher  or  lower  degree 
of  perfection  by  any  man  who  de- 
votes himself  seriously  to  its  acqui- 
sition. Practice  is  the  great  secret 
of  success  in  this  art.  "Action, 
action,  action,"  was  the  advice  of 
Demosthenes  to  the  orator;   **prac- 


tice,  practice,  practice,"  is  the  ad- 
vice we  would  give  to  anyone  who 
aspires  to  become  a  public  speaker. 
If  a  man  be  of  a  nervous  disposition, 
timid,  bashful,  he  may  overcome 
these  defects  in  a  great  measure  by 
constant  practice. 

What  more  pitiful  a  sight  than  to 
behold  a  man  rise  to  address  an 
audience  with  nervoufness  written 
on  every  feature  ?  He  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  his  hands,  his  eyes 
wander  aimlessly,  his  voice  comes 
in  fits  and  starts,  and  often  he  is 
forced  to  retire  covered  with  confu- 
sion. 

But  behold!  another  man  arises. 
His  step  is  light  but  firm,  his  bear- 
ing that  of  a  man  who  has  confi- 
dence in  himself.  His  gestures  add 
force  to  his  words,  his  eyes  flash 
forth  the  emotions  of  his  soul,  his 
voice  is  clear  and  steady;  in  fact, 
all  his  actions  show  earnestness,  and 
his  words  carry  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  his  hearers. 

Success,  then,  in  public  speaking 
has  to  be  achieved  by  serious  effort, 
but  the  advantages  to  be  reaped  by 
its  acquisition  will  amply  repay  one 
for  the  labor  expended. 

William  Norville,  '05. 


My   MOTHER'S   Love. 

A  gleam  to  cheer  my  sight, 
A  star  'mid  darksome  night, 
A  cheerful,  brightsome  light 

E'er  shines  above  : 
A  smile  to  cheer  me  on, 
A  look  to  guide  her  son, 
Reward  for  all  I'  ve  done  :  — 

My  mother^s  love. 

'Mid  storms  a  rose  all  fair, 
*Mid  storms  a  hopeful  glare, 
'Mid  sadness  ever  there 

It  shines  above  : 
Not  changed  with  fitful  years, 
Not  dimmed  by  restless  fears, 
A  rainbow  'mid  my  tears  :  — 
My  mother's  love. 

Through  long  night's  restless  hours. 
Misfortune's  chilling  showers, 
A  cheerful  light,  it  towers, 

It  shines  above  : 
No  mind  its  depths  explores, 
This  ocean  has  no  shores  ; 
Above  this  earth  it  soars  :  — 

My  mother's  love. 

Come  sadness  dark  and  drear  ! 
A  glimmering  star  doth  cheer 
And  glittering  ever  near 

It  shines  above  : 
'T  is  youth's  sweet  hope  and  stay, 
'T  is  manhood's  cheering  ray, 
'T  is  life's  reward  and  pay  : 
Sweet  mother's  love. 

O  God  !  thou  knowest  best ! 
What  fear  can  e'er  molest 
A  son  whom  Thou  hast  blest 

With  mother's  love  ?  — 
Life's  path  may  grow  its  rose. 
Or  thorn  my  way  oppose, 
Jn  heaven  I'll  e'er  repose 

In  mother's  love 

Observer, 


How  I  Spent  My  Vacation 


AFTER  I  had  left  the  college,  and 
when  I  had  been  home  about 
a  week,  I  thought  I  would  take  a 
trip  to  my  uncle's,  in  the  country. 

Accordingly,  on  a  bright,  sunny 
morning  in  July  I  started  from  home 
and  got  to  the  little  country  place 
of  my  uncle  about  dusk. 

Bright  and  early  next  morning 
my  cousin  Ned  knocked  at  my  door 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  go  hunting 
with  him. 

I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  soon  we  were  on  the  road 
towards  the  woods,  each  of  us  with 
a  gun  on  his  shoulder.  On  the  way 
my  cousin  asked  me  if  I  was  a  good 
shot;  to  which  I  replied,  in  all  truth, 
that  I  had  never  fired  a  gun  in  all 
my  life,  but  that  I  was  quite  anx- 
ious to  try  my  hand  and  my  luck. 

No  sooner  had  we  reached  the 
woods  than  we  saw  a  number  of 
blackbirds  chatting  merrily  together 
on  the  limb  of  a  tall  tree,  unmindful 
of  our  presence  and  of  their  danger. 

My  cousin  politely  offered  to  give 
me  first  chance  and  first  shot,  but  I 
humbly  declined,  and  asked  him  to 
take  good  aim  and  give  me  a  good 
example.  He  fired  and  brought 
down  four  of  the  blackbirds.  The 
rest  flew  away,  but  not  so  very  far, 
and  lit  on  another  tree;  we  stealthily 


followed  them  under   cover  of  the 
bushes. 

We  were  soon  within  shooting 
distance.  Now  was  my  time.  I 
aimed  carefully,  held  my  breath, 
fired,  and  down  came  six  of  the 
blackbirds.  My  cousin  frankly  ac- 
knowledged himself  beaten,  and  on 
returning  home  told  the  whole  story 
to  the  family,  who  now  looked  upon 
me  as  upon  another  Nimrod. 

A  few  days  after  this  my  cousin 
asked  if  I  would  mind  trying  my 
luck  with  the  hook  and  line.  ''You 
have  beaten  me  at  the  chase,"  he 
said,  'Met  us  see  if  you  will  also 
beat  me  fishing." 

In  about  three  hours  Ned  had 
landed  a  dozen  fine  fish,  while  I  had 
caught  no  fewer  than  thirty. 

Well,  we  had  a  delicious  fish  fry 
that  day,  and  I  had  grown  so  big  in 
my  estimation  that  I  almost  felt  as 
if  my  clothes  were  getting  too  small. 

But  these  pleasant  vacations  pass- 
ed all  too  quickly.  Soon  I  had  to 
bid  goodby  to  my  uncle  and  aunt 
and  cousins.  Ned  accompanied  me 
part  of  the  way  home.  I  had  to 
hurry  my  preparation  for  returning 
to  college,  where  I  arrived  on  the 
day  of  the  opening,  and  here  I  am 
now  writing  this. 

F.  J.  Endom,  Jr.,  'o6. 


Autumn   at    Spring   Hill 


SPRING  HILL  is  now  in  all  her 
sylvan  beauty.  Her  woods  have 
donned  the  variegated  tints  of  au- 
tumnal beauty  —  where  lingering 
summer  fights  for  the  mastery  with 
the  new-born  winter.     The  multi- 


colored hues  that  dot  her  woodland 
present  to  the  eye  a  picture  both 
refreshing  and  exhilarating.  O'er 
hill  and  dale,  through  glen  and  glade, 
ravine  and  rocky  plain,  sweet  au- 
tumn has  spread  her   lovely   garb. 
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All  is  peace  there,  all  silence,  all  is 
beautiful  repose.  Wherever  we 
turn  new  scenes  loom  up  before  us. 
Here  the  neatly  paved  Hannan  Way 
that  leads  to  the  fair  grotto  of  the 
Madonna  To  our  right  rises  in  ma- 
jestic simplicity  the  keeper  of  our 
deathless  dead,  the  new  mortuary 
chapel.  How  it  smiles  upon  the 
departed  sleeping  at  its  feet. 


rustic  scenes  surround  you  on  every 
side;  a  lordly  drive-way,  hemmed  in 
by  giant  oaks  that  stand  sentinel- 
like, the  grim  and  silent  witnesses 
of  the  passing  away  of  countless 
generations;  a  deep-cut  vale,  the 
neat  receptacle  of  quaint  little 
kiosks  ;  ..while  hard,  by  rises  a 
streamlet,  sparkling  knd  splashing 
in  sportful  glee   as   it  steals  away 


Near  this  sacred  edifice  we  chance 
upon  a  network  of  lovely  pathways. 
The  one  meandering  with  serpen- 
tine gracefulness  through  many  a 
bowery  copse  of  stately  pines  and 
shady  maples;  the  others  encircling 
the  various  buildings  of  the  college. 
Again  we  meet  the  cedar-dotted 
tract  of  the  newly  secured  Stuart 
estate,  where  were  held  of  late  the 
annual  sports.  Farther  on  we  enter 
another  piece  of  property  recently 
added  to  the  college   estate,    where 


in  noisy  gladness  through  the  moss- 
covered  banks  of  the  adjoining 
meadows. 

Listen  to  the  rustling  of  the  leaves 
as  they  flutter  to  and  fro  in  their 
fall  from  the  parent  stem.  One 
would  say  't  were  a  soul  In  anguish 
or  in  pain,  sighing  some 'sorrowful 
strain  to  alleviate  its  monotonous 
solitude.  Oh!  the  autumnal  woods. 
What  poetry  in  their  coloring!  what 
eloquence  in  their  sombr'e'stillnessl 
OBSERVER. 
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College  Notes. 


THE  The  faculty  of  Spring 

FACULTY.  Hi„  College  for  the 
term  of  1903-1904  is  as  follows:  Rev. 
W.  J.  Tyrrell,  S.  J.,  President; 
Rev.  F.  X.  Twellmeyer,  S.  J.,  vice- 
President;  Rev.  J.  J.  McLaughlin, 
S.  J.,  Secretary;  Rev.  T.  W.  But- 
ler, S.  J.,  Chaplain;  Rev.  A.  J. 
Hugh,  S.  J.,  Treasurer;  Rev.  J.  J. 
DePotter,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Mental 
Philosophy  ia  the  Classical  Course; 
Mr.  A.  M.  Kunkel,  S.  J.,  Professor 
of  Sciences;  Rev.  O.  M.  Semmes, 
S.  J.,  Professor  of  Mental  Philoso- 
phy in  the  Commercial  Course; 
Rev.  P.  J.  Philippe,  S.  J.,  Professor 


in  the  Post  Graduate  Course;  Rev. 
J.  H.  Meyer,  S.  J.  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Stenography;  Rev. 
A.  Guyol,  S.  J,,,  Professor 'or  Rhet- 
oric and  French;  Rev.  L.  Paris,  S 
J.,  Professor  of  Poetry  and  French; 
Rev.  L.  G.  Bashnal,  S.  J  ,  Professor 
of  First  Grammar  Class  ;  Rev.  E. 
Gaffney,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Second 
Grammar  Class;  Mr.  D.  Foulkes,  S. 
J.,  Professor  of  Third  Grammar  A 
Class  and  French;  Rev.  J.  O'Reilly, 
S.  J.,  Professor  of  First  Commercial 
Class  and  Book-keeping  ;  Rev.  G. 
A.  Rittmeyer,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Second  Commercial  Class  and  Ger- 
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man;  Mr.  L.  Bellocq,  S.  J.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Third  Commercial  Class; 
Mr.  J.  Wallace,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Third  Grammar,  B;  Rev.  P.  E. 
Elfer,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Preparatory 
Class  and  Typewriting;  Rev.  P. 
Paget,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Spanish; 
Mr.  P.  O'Sullivan,  S.  J.,  Professor 
of  English  in  the  Commercial 
Course;  Mr.  E.  Diebold,  S.  J.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  Clas- 
sical Course. 

In  the  Senior  Division  Rev.  O.  M. 
Semmes,  S.  J.,  is  prefect  of  the 
study  hall,  and  Rev.  P.  J.  Philippe, 
S.  J.,  prefect  of  the  yard. 

In  the  Junior  Division  Mr.  P' 
O'Sullivan,  S.  J.,  is  prefect  of  the 
study  hall,  and  Mr.  E.  Diebold,  S. 
J  ,  is  prefect  of  the  yard.  Mr.  P. 
C.  Boudousquie  is  Professor  of 
Drawing  and  Caligraphy;  Messrs. 
A.  J.  St^ub  and  A.  Suffich,  Pro- 
fessors of  Music;  W.  M.  Mastin,  M. 
D.,  Attending  Physician. 

FACULTY  Rev.  J  McCreary,  S. 
CHANGES,  j^^  ^j^g  Prefect  of  the 
Senior  Division  of  last  year,  holds, 
at  present,  the  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  the  College  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  New  Orleans;  Rev. 
J.  D.  Foulkes,  S.  J.,  is  stationed  at 
Tampa,  Fla.;  Rev.  E.  I.  Fazakerly, 
S.  J.,  is  at  St.  Andrew-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.;  Rev.  M.  Kenny,  S.  J.,  and 
Mr.  R.  M.  Brooks,  S.  J.,  are  teach- 
ing in  the  Jesuits'  College,  Augusta, 
Ga.;  Mr.  D.  Cronin,  S.  J.,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Jesuits'  College,  New 
Orleans;  Mr.  S.  Gillow,  S.  J.,  is 
stationed  at  the  College  of  Cien- 
fuegos,  Cuba;  Mr.  F.  X.  Finegan, 
S.    J.,    is   pursuing   his   studies   at 


Woodstock,  Md.;  Mr.  P.  McDonnell, 
S.  J.,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Franckhauser, 
S.  J.,  are  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 


The  old  college  is  rap- 
idly changing  in  many 
respects.  The  renovating  of  the 
grounds  is  but  a  sign  of  the  improve- 
ments gradually  stealing  over  the 
old  landmarks.  Many  spacious 
avenues  have  been  opened  through 
the  shady  woods  that  surround  the 
college.  A  great  variety  of  trees 
and  ornamental  shrubs  have  been 
planted  along  these  walks  which 
will,  in  a  few  years,  afford  a  cool 
and  shady  walk  even  during  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day. 

A  natatorium  is  being  erected  back 
of  the  playground  of  the  Junior  Di- 
vision. The  natatorium  will  be  heat- 
ed by  steam.  The  swimming-pool 
will  measure  25x55  ft.  The  nata- 
torium will  also  contain  a  number  of 
bath-rooms,  shower  baths,  dressing- 
rooms,  etc.  The  boiler,  which  is  to 
heat  the  water  in  the  swimming- 
pool,  and  which  also  furnishes  the 
heat  for  the  whole  college,  has 
recently  been  placed  in  position. 
It  is  a  Scotch  marine  boiler,  built  by 
the  Union  Iron  Works  of  Mobile. 
The  boiler  is  designed  for  100  horse- 
power, with  a  steam  pressure  of  150 
pounds  per  square  inch. 


FEAST  OF  ST. 
CATHERINE. 


According  to  custom 
the  Philosophers 
celebrated  the  feast  of  their  Patron 
Saint  on  November  25.  A  special 
mass  was  celebrated  for  them  by 
their  professor  at  which  all  received 
Holy  Communion.  About  10  o'clock 
they  left  the  college  for  Mobile 
where  they  had  their  annual   ban- 
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quet  at  the  Hotel  Bienville.  The 
day  was  one  of  genuine  pleasure, 
and  was  pronounced  by  all  a  real 
success. 

SENIOR  The  officers  of  the  dif- 
SOCIETIES.  ferent  societies  of  the 
Senior  division  are  as  follows:  So- 
dality of  the  Blessed  Virgin — Direc- 
tor, Rev.  J.  De  Potter,  S.  J.;  Pre- 
fect, J.  H.  Quinn;    First  Assistant, 


dent,  E.  Mannoccir;  Secretary,  P. 
Norville;  Censor,  L.  Blouin. 

Reading  Room  Association — Di- 
rector, Rev.  P.  Philippe,  S.  J.; 
President;  E.  Mannoccir;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  J.  Quinn;  Librari- 
ans, B.  Kern  and  J.  Hooper;  Cen- 
sors, A.  Giuli  and  P.  Norville. 

Gymnasium — Director,  P.  Phil- 
ippe,  S.  J.;   President,   T.  Philips; 


OUR  NEW  BOILER. 


J.  E.  Hooper;  Second  Assistant,  J. 
E.  Mannoccir;  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Giuli;  Sacristans,  J.  C.  Hanway  and 
J.  G.  Rapier;  Organist,  J.  Fer- 
nandez. 

League  of  the  Sacred  Heart — 
Promoters:  J.  Hanway,  E.  Man- 
noccir, A.  Giuli,  E.  Divinney,  Oscar 
Verdeja,  B.  Kern,  J.  Fernandez. 

Senior  Literary  Society — Modera- 
tor,  Rev.  A.  Guyol,  S.   J.;   Presi- 


Secretary  and  Treasurer,  K.  Rounds; 
Censors,  J.  Rapier,  T.  Hails  and  F. 
Cannon. 

Athletic  Association — D  i  r  e  c  t  or, 
Rev.  P.  Philippe,  S.  J.;  President, 
T.  Philips;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
E.  Harang;  Censors,  J.  Quinn,  L. 
Francez,  J.  Rapier,  J.  Hooper. 

Billiard  Room  Association — Direc- 
tor, Rev.  P.  Phillipe,  S.  J.;  Presi- 
dent,  J.    Hanway;    Secretary   and 
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Treasurer,  J.  Hooper;  Censors,  A. 
Giuli  and  L.  Blouin. 

JUNIOR  Sodality  of  the  Holy 
SOCIETIES.  Angels:  Director,  Rev. 
L.  Paris,  S.  J.;  Prefect,  A. ^  Danos; 
First  Assistant,  A.  Wagner;  Second 
Assistant,  L.  Crowley;  Sacristans, 
S.  Bonvillain  and  E.  Staub. 

League  of  the  Sacred  Heart — 
Promoters — A  Danos,  H.  Touart, 
O.  Reynaud,  J.  Skelly,  A.  Wagner. 
G.  Lasseigne,  Antonio  Sevilla. 

Junior  Brass  Band — President, 
Mr.  L.  Bellocq,  S.  J.;  Director, 
Professor,  A.  Suffich;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, T.  Maxent;  Secretary,  G. 
Lasseigne;  Censor,  N.  Vickers. 

Reading  Room  Association — Di- 
rector, E.  Diebold,  S.  J.;  President, 
G.  Lasseigne;  Secretary,  C.  Thi- 
baut;  Treasurer,  K.  Gaiennie;  Li- 
brarians, D.  Ory  and  H.  Touart. 

Altar  Boys'  Society — Director,  J. 
Wallace,  S.  J.;  Prefect,  A.  Wagner; 
Secretary,  O.  Reynaud.  Censor,  H. 
Touart. 

Junior  Literary  Society — Direc- 
tor, Rev.  L.  Paris,  S.  J.;  President, 
G.  Lasseigne;  Secretary,  G.  Lange; 
Censor,  C.  Thibaut. 

Junior  Athletic  Club — Director, 
E.  Diebold,  S.  J.;  President,  G. 
Lange;  Secretary,  W.  Whipple; 
Censor,  H.  Brierre  and  T.  Maxent. 

Baseball  Club — Manager,  G.  Las- 
seigne; captain,  J.  Skelly. 

RHETORIC  CLASS     The   first    ex- 
EXHIBITION.  hibition  of  the 

year  was  given  by  the  Rhetoric 
Class  on  November  4.  The  college 
orchestra,  under  the  leadership  of 
Professor  A.  J.  Staub,  rendered  the 
overture,    "Des  Marionettes",  and 


the  music  was  very  much  enjoyed 
by  the  audience.  Immediately  fol- 
lawed  the  reading  of  the  Monthly 
Notes,  after  which  the  literary  part 
of  the  program  was  opened  by  Mr. 
R.  Blouin  with  a  declamation  on  the 
"Birth  of  Eloquence."  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  J.  Rapier,  who  spoke 
of  the  contrast  between  Pagan  and 
Christian  eloquence.  Next  Mr.  E. 
Devinney  read  an  essay  on  the 
''Life  of  St.  John  Chrysostom". 
Mr.  P.  Adamson  then  gave  a 
declamation  on  the  ''Defence  of  Eu- 
tropius",  and  he  showed  that  he 
possessed  very  good  elocutionary 
powers.  Mr;  R.Wallace  came  next 
with  an  essay  bn  "St.  John  Chrys- 
ostom  as  an  Orator."  This  closed 
the  literary  part,  after  which  the 
Junior  Brass  Band,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  A.  Suffich,  played 
the  "Crescent "Queen  March"  in  a 
very  creditable  manner. 

Cards  for  excellence,  application, 
good  conduct,  and  daily  exercise  and 
recitation  for  the  past  month  were 
then  distributed. 

After  a  selection  by  the  Senior 
Brass  Band  the  entertainment  came 
to  a  close. 

The  following  is  the  program  ren- 
dered: 

PROGRAM. 

Part  I. 
MUSICAL. 

Overture  des  Marionettes,    -    C.  Gurlett 

College  Orchestra. 
Crescent  Queen  March,      -     F.  H.  Losey 

Junior  Band. 

Pastime  Overture,     -    -    Geo.  Southwell 

Senior  Band. 

Reading  of  Notes. 
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Part  II. 

LITERARY. 

The  Birth  of  Eloquence,  -  -  R.  Blouin 
Pagan  and  Christian  Eloquence 

Contrasted,  -  -  -  -  J.  Rapier 
The  Life  of  St.  John  Chrysos- 

tom, E.  Devinney 

The  Defence  of  Eutropius,  -  P.  Adamson 
St.  John    Chrysostom    as    an 

Orator, R.  Wallace 

Distrbution  of  Cards. 


POETRY  CLASS      On  Wednesday 

EXHIBITION  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 2nd,  the  Faculty  and  students 
were  entertained  in  the  college  ex- 
hibition hall  by  the  Poetry  Class. 

In  former  years,  this  class  could 
always  be  relied  upon  for  giving  a 
successful  entertainment,  and  they 
proved  on  this  occasion  that  their 
reputation  had  not  waned  in  the 
least. 

The  program  was  opened  by  the 
College  Orchestra,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  A.  J.  Staub,  which 
played  the  overture  ''Amorita." 
The  piece  was  very  melodious  and 
the  boys  deserve  much  praise  for 
the  delightful  manner  in  which  it 
was  rendered. 

Another  musical  treat  was  the 
•"Grossmutterchen  Wakz,"  played 
by  four  violins,  a  viola  and  a  vio- 
Joncello. 

For  the  literary  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, Mr.  J.  Hountha  came  first 
with  an  essay  on  "The  Transcen- 
dental Power  of  Poetry."  He  was 
immediately  followed  by  Messrs.  G. 
Broderick  and  B.  Kern  in  a  dialogue 
■entitled  "A  Poet  Throws  Light  on 
Arithmetic.*'  This  was  a  feature 
of  the  entertainment,  and  produced 
much  merriment  in  the  audience. 


Next  came  F.  Pfister  with  an 
essay,  headed  ''The  Poet  Seeks 
Distraction  in  Algebra."  Then  the 
audience  was  treated  to  a  Latin 
dialogue,  participated  in  by  G. 
Broderick,  L.  Cowley,  G.  Lasseigne 
and  O.  Reynaud.  The  students 
proved  their  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language  by  the  creditable  manner 
in  which  they  spoke  their  lines.  D. 
T.  Hails  closed  the  literary  part  of 
the  program  with  an  essay,  entitled 
"The  Poet  Revels  in  Literature". 
Both  bands,  the  Senior  and  the 
Junior,  played  a  selection  which  the 
audience  enjoyed  very  much. 

The  following  is  the  program: 

PROGRAM. 

MUSICAL. 

Amorita,  Overture,      -      -     -      Czibulka 

College  Orchestra 
Grossmutterchen,  Waltz,     -     G.  Langer 

Four  Violins,  Viola,  Violoncello. 
"On  Rollers",  Polka,     -     J.  R.  Feagans 

Junior  Brass  Band. 
''Just  the  Thing",  Overture,  -  Southwell 

Senior  Brass  Band. 

Reading  of  Notes. 

LITERARY. 

Transcendental  Power  of  Poetry,  -  Essay 

J.  Hountha. 
A  Poet  Throws  Light  on  Arithme- 
tic,     Dialogue 

G.  Broderick,  B.  Kern. 
The  Same  Seeks  Distraction  in 

Algebra,    -------     Essay 

F.  Pfister. 
He  Finds  Consolation  in  Applied 

Mathematics,     -      -      Latin  Dialogue 
G.  Broderick,  L.  Cowley,  G.  Lasseigne, 

O.  Reynaud. 

But  He  Revels  in  Literature,    -    -     Essay 

D.  T.  Hails. 

Distribution  of  Cards. 
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BASE  BALL. 

COLLEGE  12  Spring  Hill's  strong 
MOBILES,  aggregation  cr  OS  sed 
bats  with  the  Monopoles  of  Mobile 
on  the  27th  of  September.  John 
Hanway  was  the  twirler  for  the 
College  team,  with  the  "Rock  of 
Gibralter,"  Mr.  Ben  J.  Kern,  as 
backstop.  The  very  sight  of  this 
battery  would  check  all  hope  of  vic- 
tory on  the  part  of  the  visitors. 
Jealousy  was  plainly  written  on 
the  countenances  of  both  pitchers, 
though  it  was  of  the  proper  kind, 
namely,  ambition;  on  this  account 
Hanway  shot  the  sphere  over  the 
pan  like  bullets  from  a  cannon. 

For  Mobile,  Mr.  Sullivan  held 
pitcher's  position,  and  did  some 
''tall"  pitching,  but  sad  to  relate  his 
pitching  was  of  no  avail  to  his  team  as 
far  as  winning  was  concerned.  Cop- 
persmith caught  for  Mobile  and  did 
a  few  interesting  stunts,  such  as 
throwing  flies  to  second  and  third, 
endeavoring  to  have  an  out;  other- 
wise he  was  good.  As  far  as  bat- 
ting is  concerned  the  Collegians  hit 
at  will,  and  almost  went  as  far  as 
winning  a  home  run,  but  they 
didn't.  This  does  not  say  thatthey 
cannot  knock  them,  however.  The 
Mobiles  would  have  batted  well  if 
they  had  not  such  a  strong  desire 
to  break  their  backs  at  outshoots. 
As  for  the  field  work,  both  teams 
displayed  marked  intelligence. 
Come  again  ye  Mobilians! 

The  following  is  the  score  by  in- 
nings: 


I  2  :;  4  5  6  7  8  9 

College  32002302 12 

Monopoles o  00100400  —  5 


College — Hanway,  pitcher;  Kern, 
catcher  (Captain);  Quinn,  first 
base;  Giuli,  second  base;  Clark, 
short  stop;  Hooper,  third  base;  Fos- 
sier,  right  field;  Francez,  centre 
field;  Adamson,  left  field. 

Monopoles — Coppersmith,  catch- 
er; Sullivan,  pitcher; .  Fuller,  first 
base;  Holcomb,  second  base;  Phal- 
man,  third  base;  Dahler,  shortstop; 
Wilson,  right  field;  Mott,  centre 
field;.   Lacy,  left  field. 

COLLEGE  12  The  second  baseball 
MOBILE?,  game  of  the  season 
was  played  on  the  College  diamond, 
Sunday,  October  i.  In  this  game 
the  Monopoles  of  Mobile  met  the 
College  nine. 

Although  the  visitors  brought  out 
a  pretty  good  nine,  still  the  College 
team  was  too  much  for  them  and 
they  went  down  in  defeat  as  is 
shown  by  the  above  score. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  errorless 
game,  but  as  the  College  boys  had 
not  had  much  practice  they  are 
proud  of  their  victory  and  intead  ta 
keep  yp  their  record  during  the  en- 
tire year. 

Roach  pitched  for  the  visitors, 
while  Rapier  was  in  the  box  tor  the 
College.  The  game  showed'  that 
Rapier  intends  to  keep  up  his  repu- 
tation of  last  year,  that  is,"  of  not 
having  lost  a  College  nine  game. 

The  score  was  as  follows: 
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COLLEGE. 

R.  L.B.S.B.  P.O.  A.    B 

Quinn,  i  b 2  2  i     7    o     i 

Wallace,  c.  f i  o  o    i    o    o 

Francez,  c 2  2  o  10    3     i 

Clark,  s.  s i  12230 

Rapier,  p i  i  2    i  11     i 

Hanway,  2  b i  2  o    i     3     i 

Fossier,  3  b 2  i  i     3    2    2 

Costello,  r.  f i  o  t     100 

Adamson,  1.  f i  i  o    o    o    i 

Total 12  TO    7  26  22    7 

VISITORS. 

B.  L  B.  S  B    P.O.  A.    B. 

Lacey,  2  b. 221202 

Poleman,  1.  f 2     i    o    o     i     o 

Kenney,  2  b 3     10430 

Smith,  c.  f  o     I     o    7    o     I 

Fuller,  r.  f 020001 

O.  Werneth,  s.  s 000232 

Rehin,  3  b o    00301 

C.  Werneth,  i  b o    i    2    7    2    i 

Roach,  p o    o    o    o  12     i 

Total 7    8     3  25  21     9 

Summary:  Home  run — Kennedy. 
Hit  by  pitched  ball — by  Rapier  i,  by 
Roach  2.  Passed  balls — Kennedy  5. 
Struck  out — by  Rapier  10,  by  Roach 
8.  Base  on  balls — off  Rapier  3,  off 
Roach  5.  Umpire — B.Kern.  Scorer 
— Rounds. 

COLLEGE  5.  The  most  inter- 
MONOPOLES4.  estinggame  play- 
ed at  Spring  Hill  this  season  was 
witnessed  by  many  spectators  on 
October  25.  Rapier  was  in  the  box 
for  the  College  against  Roach  for 
the  Monopoles.  Both  pitchers  did 
good  work,  but  Rapier  was  given 
the  best  support.  In  this  game  the 
"rooters'  club"  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance, headed  by  D.  Troy  Hails. 
This,  added  much  interest  to  the 
game  and  showed  that  some  of  the 
boys  have  very  sound  lungs.     The 


pitcher  for  Mobile  was  annoyed  very 
much  by  their  shouts  and  it  seemed 
impossible  for  him  to  put  the  ball 
where  he  wanted  it. 

Fanane  caught  for  Roach  and 
Kern  was  backstop  for  the  College. 

In  the  first  inning  neither  side 
scored.  Fossier  crossed  the  plate 
in  the  second  for  the  College,  and 
the  visitors  were  given  another 
goose  egg.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
the  game  was  still  i  to  o.  In  the 
fifth  Hooper,  Kern  and  Clark  scored 
for  the  College,  and  Kenny  for  the 
visitors.  The  College  was  shut  out 
in  the  sixth  while  Demouy  made 
another  score  for  the  Monopoles. 
No  runs  were  made  in  the  seventh. 
In  the  eighth  the  College  made  one 
more  run  and  the  visitors  were  again 
shut  out.  The  score  was  5  to  2  in 
favor  of  the  College  when  the  vis- 
itors came  in  for  their  last  bat. 
Rapier's  pitching  in  this  inning 
saved  the  game. 

The  visitors  succeeded  in  making 
two  runs  on  errors,  and  but  one 
safe  hit  would  have  tied  the  score, 
but  that  hit  they  never  made.  The 
game  ended  with  a  score  of  5  to  4. 

The  following  is  the  score: 

COLLEGE. 

R.  L.B.  S.B.  P.O.  A.    E. 

Quinn,  i  b o    p.  '6   'ig-  2-   i 

Hooper,  3  b ■     1'^-Q',^:t^^^^,i-'i 

Kern,  c v-f -yi-.  t;MX-   2^5  .2:^0 

Clark,  s.  s  ........'■..,.'."'.'.::  I.' o     i    o    5     i 

Hanway.  r.  f  -. '-..  11     i    000 

Giuli,  2  b  I    o    I    2    2    o 

Fossier,  c.  f o    o    i    o    o    i 

Adamson,  1.  f .......'..-..:...  o    o    o    o    o     i 

Rapier,  p 01     i     o  17    o 

Total 5     3    8  27  30    5 
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VISITORS.  Faculty  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 

R  L.B.s.B  ro.A,  E.  student  body. 

Kenny,  3  b i    00310  "The   exceptional     opportunities 

Beardsley,  c.  f o    3    i    i    o    o  afforded    by  the  recent   annexation 

Moffat,  s.s  o    I    o    o    I    3  of  adjoining  estates   have  been   and 

P""^'''^-^   V °    I    o    o    o    o  are  highly  appreciated  by  each  and 

Werneth,2b o    00050  &     /       rr             ,     ,\, 

Demouy,lf i    o    o    i     i     2  ^""^'y    ^^^   ^f  us.      And    these    ad- 
Bullock,  i  b I    3    3  13    o    o  vantages    have    been    greatly    en- 

Fanane,  c 100620  hanced  by  privileges  which  enable 

Roach,  p  o    1019^  us  to  use  them  to  their  full   extent; 

4    9    42519    5  these  privileges  we  trust,  will  never 

be  abused. 

Summary:     Hit  by  pitched  ball-  ,,5^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

by  Roach  i.    Struck  out-by  Rapier  j^^^^rous  the  contestants  that  it  is 

13,  by  Roach  7.     Base  on  balls-off  ^^-^^^^  ^^^^  g^^^^^  ^j,,  ^^^  ^^^_ 

Rapier  3,  off  Roach  6.     Passed  balls  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  -^ 

—by  Fanane  2.  genuine  athletic  fashion. 

FIELD  DAY.     ''Field  Day,"  which  ^^Our  petition  is,   therefore,  that 

is  generally  held  on  November  ist,  you  grant  us  in   the  interest  of  or- 

was  this   year  postponed   a  day  in  ganized    sports,    an    extra  day    to 

consequence  of  the  first  falling  on  crown   efforts   so    auspiciously   be- 

Sunday.  Of  course  this  holiday  had  gun." 

first  to  be  obtained,  so   Mr.  P.    T.  The  President  then  addressed  a 

Philips,   the  President  of  the   Ath-  few   words  to  the  boys,  concluding 

letic  Association  of  the  College  was  by  granting  their  request, 
chosen  to  address  the   Faculty  and 

ask  a  holiday.  SENIOR            First  Division: 

On  October  31st   the  sextet,  ac-  DEPARTMENT.      Fifty  yard  Dash: 

companied  by  the   whole  Senior  di-  First,    B.  J.   Kern,    54-5    seconds; 

vision,  marched  to  the  front  of  the  second,    J.   G.     Rapier;    third,    E. 

College   where   the  President   and  Harang. 

Faculty  were  assembled,  and  after  Hundred-yard  Dash— First,  B.  J. 

one   or   twd   selections   Mr.  P.    T.  Kern,    11    seconds;    second,    J.  G. 

Philips  stepped  forward  and  amidst  Rapier;  third,  E.  Harang. 

loud    acclamations     addressed    the  Two    Hundred  and    Twenty-five 

gathering.      *'Rev.    Father    Presi-  Yard  Dash— First,    B.  J.  Kern,    26 

dent,  Faculty  and  fellow-students,"  seconds;  second,   E.  bfarang;  third, 

he  began:  *^This  is  perhaps  the  first  J.  Hooper. 

time  in  the  annals  of  the  Hill's  ath-  Hurdle  Race — First,   B.J.  Kern, 

letics   that   an    earnest   attempt   at  29    seconds;    second,    E.    Harang; 

organization    has  been  successfully  third,  J.  G.  Rapier, 

carried  out.     This  is  owing  no  doubt  One-Mile  Race — First,  E.  Harang, 

to  the  kindness  of   our  Rev.    Presi-  5  minutes   and   5  seconds;    second, 

dent,    the    encouragement    of    the  A.    Monteleone;    third,   T.    Philips. 
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Running  Broad  Jump — First,  J. 
G.  Rapier  i6  feet  9!  inches;  second, 
J..  Hanway;  third,  E.  Harang. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — First, 
Louis  Bordelon,  9  feet  i  inch;  sec- 
ond, J.  Quinn;  third,  J.  Hanway. 

Running  High  Jump — First,  J.  G. 
Rapier,  59 inches;  second,  J.  Quinn; 
third,  A.  Giuli. 

Standing  High  Jump — First,  J. 
Quinn,  55^  inches;  second,  J.  G. 
Rapier;  thirds  G.  Brent. 

Relay  Race  Between  the  Classi- 
cal and  Commercial  Course — Won 
by  the  Classicals:  B.  J.  Kern,  W. 
Fossier,  J.  Hountha^  E.  Harang,  T. 
Philips,  S.  Hiriart,  A.  Giuli,  Lester 
Bordelon. 

Pole  Vaulting— First,  T.  Philips; 
95  inches;  second,  J.  G.  Rapier; 
third,  Z.  Dugas. 

Putting  the  Shot  —  First,  J. 
Quinn,  35  feet  3  inches;  second,  J. 
Hanway;  third,  E.  Harang. 

High  Kick — First,  G.  Brent,  96 
inches;  second,  J.  Hanway;  third, 
E.  Harang. 

Throwing  the  Base  Ball — First, 
E.  Costello,  283  feet;  second,  Louis 
Bordelon;  third,  J.  Hanway. 

Batting  the  Base  Ball— First,  H. 
Clark;  second,  Fossier;  third,  G. 
Dugas. 

Tug-of-War — Captain  Philips 
won  the  victory.  His  men  were: 
J.  Fernandez,  S.  Hiriart,  E.  Du- 
pont,  F.  Rexach,  F.  Guttierez, 
Louis  Bordelon,  W.  Ausfeld,  J. 
Doherty. 

The  Winners:  B.  J.  Kern  and  J, 
G.  Rapier,  23  points;  E.  Harang,  18; 
J.  Quinn,  13;  J.  Hanway,  10;  G. 
Brent,  6;  T.   Philips,  6;   Louis  Bor- 


delon, 5  A.  Monteleone,  3;  J. 
Hooper,  i;  A.  Giuli,  i;  Z.  Dugas,  i. 

Second  Division:  Fifty-yard  Dash 
— First,  W.  Jumonville;  second,  J. 
Fernandez. 

Hundred-yard  Dash — First,  W. 
Jumonville;  second,    J.  Fernandez. 

Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-five 
yard  Dash — First,  W.  Jumonville; 
second,  J.  Fernandez. 

Hurdle"  Race — First,  T.  Hails, 
second^  W.  Ausfeld. 

One-Mile  Race— First,  R.  Wal- 
lace; second,  R.  Prados. 

Running  Broad  Jump — First,  W. 
Fossier;  second,  Lester  Bordelon. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — First,  P. 
Adamson;  secgnd,  W.  Fossier. 

Running  High  Jump — First,  P. 
Adamson;  second,  W.  Fossier. 

Standing  High  Jump — First,  P. 
Adamson;  second,  W.  Fossier. 

Relay  Race,  Classical  against 
Commercial  Course — Won  by  the 
Classicals. 

Pole  Vaulting — First,  J.  Hountha; 
second,  W.  Fossier. 

Puttingthe  Shot— First,  G.  Brent; 
second,  Lester  Bordelon. 

Throwing  Base  Ball — First,  J. 
Comeaux;  second,  W.  Staehle. 

Batting  Base  Ball — First,  Octave 
Verdeja;   second,  Lester  Bordelon. 

Tug-of-Waj:-— Won  by  Captain 
Adamson  and  W.  Jumonville,  J, 
Comeaux,  P.  Landry,  W.  Wallace, 
R.  Prados,  O.  Verdeja. 


JUNIOR 
DIVISION 


The  Junior  Depart- 
ment held  its  annual 
Field  Day  Sunday,  November  i,  on 
the  College  campus,  rhe  grand- 
stand and  grounds  were  filled  with 
students,  faculty,  visitors  from  Mo- 
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bile  and  New  Orleans,  and  many 
parents  of  the  students.  Thirty 
eveHts  were  contested  for,  and  a 
gold  medal  for  the  highest  number 
of  points  attained  and  prize  for  the 
next  in  merit  were  awarded. 

Field  Day  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  special  features  of  the  athletic 
department  of  the  College.  The 
Rev.  Father  W.  Tyrell,  S.  J.,  rec- 
tor of  the  College,  takes  an  interest 
in  the  games  and  considers  there  is 
no  better  way  to  preserve  the  good 
health  of  the  students  than  by  the 
physical  development  of  the  boys. 

The  Prefect  in  charge  of  the 
Junior  Department  worked  with 
untiring  energy  to  make  the  day  a 
successful  one,  and  every  event  was 
closely  contested,  especially  the  tug- 
of-war. 

The  visitors  spent  the  rest  of  the 
evening  inspecting  the  College 
grounds,  the  new  deer  park,  which 
is  one  of  the  recent  additions  to  the 
College,  claiming  much  attention. 
Several  deer  and  about  thirty  rab- 
bits have  been  placed  in  the  park. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  prize 
winners  and  the  events  contested  for: 

First  Division:  Gold  medal  for 
the  highest  number  of  points  award- 
ed to  Webster  J.  Whipple,  25  points; 
first  prize,  George  Lange,  18  points. 

Three-quarter  Mile  Race — First, 
George  Lange,  3^  minutes;  second, 
W.  Snyder. 

One  Hundred  Yard  Dash —  First 
prize,  G.  Lange,  lo?  seconds;  sec- 
ond, R.  Causse. 

Running  Broad  Jump — First  prize, 
W.  Whipple;  second,  G.  Lange. 

Running  High  Jump — First  prize. 


W.  Snyder,  4  feet  2  inches;  second 
prize,  Joseph  McHardy. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — First  prize, 
R.  Causse;  second  prize,  W.  Whip- 
ple. 

Standing  High  Jump — First  prize, 
W.  Whipple,  3  feet  2  inches;  second 
prize,  P.  Neely. 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump — First  prize, 
W.  Whipple;  second  prize,  R. 
Causse. 

Throwing  Baseball — First  prize, 
T.  Maxent,  94J  yards;  second  prize, 
G.  Lange. 

Jumping  from  Rings — First  prize, 
W.  Whipple  ;  second  prize,  R. 
Blouin. 

Relay  Race — Prize  won  by  Reds: 
R.  Causse,  Owen,  Whipple. 

Three-Legged  Race  —  Prize,  G. 
Broderick  and  P.  Neely. 

Second  Division:  Prize  for  high- 
est number  of  points,  George  A. 
Broderick,  12  points. 

Seventy-five  Yard  Dash  —  First 
prize,  T.  Kelly;  second  prize,  Geo. 
Broderick. 

Running  Broad  Jump — First  prize, 
T.  Kelly;  second  prize,  Geo.  Brod- 
erick. 

Running  High  Jump — First  prize, 

C.  Shaffer,    4  feet;    second   prize, 

D.  Neely. 

Jumping  from  Rings — First  prize, 
George  Broderick;  second  prize,  W. 
Miller. 

Sack  Race — First  prize,  N.  Vick- 
ers;  second  prize,  J.  Remirez. 

Obstacle  Race — First  prize,  James 
McHardy;  second  prize,  N.  Vickers. 

Throwing  Baseball — First  prize, 
N.  Norville;  second  prize,  J.  Ram- 
irez. 
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Egg  and  Spoon  Race — First  prize, 
J.Nelson;  second  prize,  C.Shaffer. 

Barrel  Race — First  prize,  J.  Ken- 
nedy; second  prize,  J.  Ramirez. 

Third  Division — Prize  for  highest 
number  of  points  won  byL.  Veazey. 

Fifty-yard  Dash — First  prize,  J. 
Leonhard;  second  prize,  E.  Miller. 

Running  Broad  Jump — First  prize, 
L.  Veazey;  second  prize,  J.  Leonard. 

Standing  Broad  Jump— First  prize, 
L.  Veazey;  second  prize,  J.  Leonard. 

Obstacle  Race — First  prize,  Jas. 
McHardy. 

Sack  Race — First  prize,  L. Veazey; 
second  prize,  James  McHardy. 


Throwing  Baseball — First  prize, 
J.  Leonhard;  second  prize,  A.  Tou- 
art. 

Thread  Race — First  prize,  A.  Tou- 
art;  second  prize,  James  McHardy. 

Blowing  the  Candle — First  prize, 
L.  Veazey;  second  prize,  James  Mc- 
Hardy. 

Tug-of-W^ar  won  by  Captain  T. 
Maxent. 

The  judges  for  the  contests  were 
A.  Danos,  O.  Reynaud,  E.  Esca- 
lante,  H.  Touart,  E.  Harty,  H. 
Wagner,  George  Lasseigne,  K. 
Gaiennie  and  D.  Ory. 


Alumni   Jottings. 


GRADUATES      J.   M.   V^^alsh,   Jr., 
°'^'°^'  is   studying    Medi- 

cine at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; M.  D.  Touart,  at  the  Medi- 
cal College,  Mobile,  and  A.  H. 
Hymel,  at  the  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans;  F.  L.  Larue,  is  tak- 
ing a  course  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing at  the  Tulane  University;  J.  A. 
BoudousGuie  is  with  a  mercantile 
house  at  New  Orleans;  J.  C.  Mein- 
inger  has  a  position  in  the  office  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  Galveston; 
J.  C.  Casserly  is  taking  a  post- 
graduate course  at  the  College;  D. 
J.  Villamil,  E.  E.  Villamil  and  W. 
H.  Villamil,  are  in  business  with 
their  father  at  Havana,  Cuba.  We 
have  just  learned  that  they  have 
lost  their  beloved  mother.  The  RE- 
VIEW extends  to  them  most  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  their  sad  bereave- 
ment. 


LOUIS  EVARISTE  We  q  u  0 1  e  t  h  e 
BLANC, '37  following  from 
the  New  Orleans  Daily  Picayune: 

Mr.  Louis  Evariste  Blanc,  who 
reached  his  8ist  birthday  anni- 
versary yesterday,  is  a  remarkable 
man  in  several  respects.  The  dis- 
tinction attaching  to  him  lies  not  in 
the  bare  fact  of  his  having  seen 
over  four  score  years.  There  are, 
doubtless,  many  men  in  New  Or- 
leans who  are  8o  years  and  over; 
but  few,  if  any,  can  show  the  won- 
derful  vitality  of  mind  and  body 
that  Mr.  Blanc  possesses. 

Not  much  above  the  medium 
height,  spare  and  of  brunette  com- 
plexion, and  with  eye  and  hand  as 
quick  and  as  ready  as  any  man  40 
years  his  junior,  and  with  not  a 
tremor  in  his  'voice,  nor  a  particle 
of  weakness  in  his  joints.  Mr. 
Blanc,  with  his   cheery,  full   tones, 
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his  every  ready  wit  and  inexhaust- 
ible fund  of  anecdotes  and  of  jovial 
narratives,  stands  before  his  felloA^- 
citizens  as  the  type  of  hale  and 
hearty  old  age. 

Moderation  in  everything  is  the 
secret  of  Mr.  Blanc's  unique  vital- 
ity. He  is  neither  a  believer  nor 
an  example  of  total  abstinence.  He 
relishes  a  glass  of  good  wine  and  en- 
joys a  good  dinner,  but  never  has 
gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  genial 
conviviality.  Exercise,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  has  been  his  hobby,  the 
reading  of  books  and  of  literature 
tending  to  broaden  and  cultivate  the 
intellectual  faculty,  plenty  of  walk- 
ing, riding,  hunting  and  fishing — as 
much  out-door  life  as  possible. 
God's  blessings  are,  according  to 
Mr.  Blanc,  the  glorious  warmth  of 
the  sun,  the  breath  of  the  wind,  the 
sparkle  of  the  waters  of  lake  and 
river  and  limpid  brook;  the  perfume 
of  flowers,  the  songs  of  birds,  and 
all  those  things  that  are  of  Nature 
and  which  bring  men  closer  to  the 
All-  Father.  He  believes  in  Christ's 
words,  ''Love  ye  one  another," 
which  means  the  cultivation  of  a 
cheerful,  affectionate,  friendly  spirit 
towards  all  men. 

Yesterday,  while  attending  to  his 
daily  duties  as  official  appraiser  in 
Section  C  of  the  Civil  District 
Court,  a  position  he  has  held  for 
over  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Blanc  was 
overwhelmed  with  congratulations 
from  his  friends,  ivho  were  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion  that  he  was 
the  "youngest"  old  man  they  had 
ever  seen. 

"Thank  you,  my  friends,"  he  re- 
marked.    "I   appreciate   your  kind 


words.  My  health  and  apparent 
youth  are  due  to  my  having  breath- 
ed, since  my  tenderest  youth,  the 
pure  air  of  Bayou  St.  John.  I  was 
born  on  the  banks  of  the  bayou  in  a 
property  belonging  to  my  family 
and  still  retained  by  us.  I  was 
reared  on  the  banks  of  the  bayou, 
aiijd  I  have  resided  on  the  banks  of 
old  St.  John  almost  uninterruptedly 
since  October  3,  1822,  except  for 
four  years  spent  in  St.  Louis,  from 
1837  to  1841." 

Mr.  Blanc  is  the  only  man  now 
living  who  has  been  christened  by 
the  celebrated  Catholic  priest, 
"PereiAntoine,"  who  was  pastor  of 
the  Cathedral  in  the  early  days  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  who 
died  in  1825,  leaving  a  reputation 
for  sanctity  and  charity  which  sur- 
vives to  this  day.  Mr.  Blanc  was 
baptized  by  "Pere  Antoine"  in  the 
St.  Louis  Cathedral  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1823,  and  the  certificate  of 
baptism,  written  entirely  in  Span- 
ish, is  still  preserved  by  Mr.  Blanc 
as  one  of  his  most  cherished  docu- 
ments. 

"1  was  born  on  Bayou  St.  John," 
said  Mr.  Blanc  to  the  reporter  of  the 
Picayune,  "and  I  spent  my  youth 
and  manhood  and  my  old  age  on  the 
banks  of  the  bayou.  Moreover,  1 
have  always  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  the  same  precinct  since 
1843,  and  before  1  became  of  age  I 
already  was  a  'reader  of  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune.  For  sixty-two 
years  I  have  been  a  constant  reader 
of  the  Picayune,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  soon  after  leaving  college  I 
went  to  St.  Louis  and  spent  four 
years   there,  1  would   have  had  the 
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honor  and  distinction  of  having  read 
your  excellent  daily  newspaper 
from  its  first  number,  in  1837." 

Mr.  Blanc  has  one  son,  Henry  B. 
Blanc,  and  two  grandchildren, 
Henry  B.  Blanc,  Jr.,  and  Leighton 
Blanc,  all  residing  in  this  city. 

The  old  gentleman  is  proud  of 
another  fact:  that  he  is  the  oldest 
living  graduate  of  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege at  Spring  Hill,  Ala.,  having 
graduated  in  1837. 

w.  o.  DALY.  '97.     On  Wednesday, 

November  4,  at  9:30  o'clock,  at  the 
chapel  of  Spring  Hill  College,  Mr. 
William  Oliver  Daly  and  Miss  Mary 
Wisdom  were  united  in  marriage  by 
Rev.  Father  DePotter,  S.  J.,  assist- 
ed by  Rev.  Father  Barland,  S.  J  , 
the  attendants  being  Mr.  Sam  Wis- 
dom and  Miss  Nellie  Hurley,  with 
little  Miss  Anna  Belle  Courtright  as 
ring-bearer.  The  chapel  was  taste- 
fully decorated  for  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Daly  is  a  graduate  of  Spring  Hill 
College,  and  his  school  days  had  so 
endeared  him  to  that  spot  that  he 
desired  his  Alma  Mater  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  happy  event  of  his 
marriage  and  to  have  it  witnessed 
by  the  learned  professors  of  the  col- 
lege. 

After  the  completion  of  the  cere- 
mony the  contracting  parties  were 
driven  to  the  residence  of  the 
groom's  family,  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  St.  Emanuel  and  Govern- 
ment streets,  where  a  quiet  recep- 
tion for  the  immediate  relatives  of 
both  families  was  held.  The  house 
decorations  were  simple  but  pretty, 
being  white  chrysanthemums. 

The  young  couple  were  the  recip- 


ients of  a  number  of  pretty  and 
costly  presents,  giving  testimony  of 
the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daly  left  on  the 
noon  train  for  New  Orleans,  where 
they  spent  several  days.  Miss  Wis- 
dom is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  Wisdom,  and  is  a  handsome  girl 
of  sweet  and  lovable  disposition, 
while  Mr.  Daly  is  the  only  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Daly  of  this 
city.  He  has  made  considerable 
reputation  on  the  stage  and  played 
for  a  season  with  Creston  Clarke. 

The  Review  wishes  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daly  every  blessing. 

W.  H.  ROSS.  At  II  o'clock  yester- 
day morning  Major  William  H.  Ross, 
one  of  Mobile's  oldest  and  most 
highly  respected  citizens,  died  at 
the  family  residence,  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Government  and 
Warren  streets. 

Major  Ross,  wife  and  daughter  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  the  Springs 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was 
somewhat  improved  in  health,  but 
the   benefit  proved  only  temporary. 

Major  Ross  was  born  in  St.  Steph- 
ens, Ala.,  December  8,  1819,  and 
came  to  Mobile  when  quite  young 
and  entered  Spring  Hill  College. 

He  began  his  business  career  with 
the  late  Charles  Walsh,  then  a  well- 
known  wholesale  grocer.  After- 
ward he  was  connected  with  the 
firms  of  Gwathney  &  Co.,  Mallory, 
Ross  &  Blocker,  and  Ross  &  Mar- 
shall, up  to  the  call  to  arms  in  1861. 

He  served  in  the  Confederate 
army  on  the  staffs  of  Generals 
Withers  and  Bragg,  serving  in  the 
Georgia,   Kentucky  and   Tennessee 
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campaigns,  and  throughout  the 
entire  war,  retaining  the  rank  of 
major. 

After  the  war,  Major  Ross  return- 
ed to  Mobile  and  was  identified  in 
the  cotton  factorage  business  with 
the  firms  of  Ross,  Whiting  &  Co., 
and  William  H.  Ross  &  Co.  The 
business  was  carried  on  in  the  latter 
name  until  1894,  when  he  retired 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Ross  Bros.  & 
Co. 

Major  Ross  was  a  member  of  the 
city  council  during  the  Hurtel  ad- 
ministration, and  was  on  the  finance 
committee,  rendering  much  valuable 
assistance  in  municipal  affairs. 

In  the  death  of  Major  Ross,  this 
city  losses  one  of  its  most  worthy 
citizens,  after  a  life  of  usefulness 
and  Christian  example. 


M.  MAHORNER,  '94 
W.COWLEY,  '96. 


At  a  recent 
meeting 
held  by  the  Council  of  the  Knights 


of  Columbus  of  Mobile,  Matt.  Ma- 
horner  was  elected  Chancellor,  and 
William  Cowley,  Recorder.  Con- 
gratulations. 

VISITORS.  Since  the  opening  of 
schools  many  visitors  have  called  at 
the  college.  Among  them  we  re- 
marked the  Rt.  Rev.  E.  P.  Allen,  D. 
D.,  Bishop  of  Mobile;  Very  Rev.  C. 
T.  O'Callaghan,  D.  D.,  V.  G  ;  Rev. 
J.  A.  Coyle,  of  the  McGill  Institute, 
Mobile;  Rev.  Eaton,  of  Birmingham; 
Rev.  J.  W.  Dunn,  Rev.  M.  F.  Filan, 
Rev.  M.  Jannin,  S.  J.,  of  New  Or- 
leans; Rev.  W.  Wilkinson,  S.  J  ,  of 
Augusta,  Ga.;  Rev.  C.  Klein,  S.  J., 
of  New  Orleans;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
Fabacher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sevilla, 
Mrs.  R.  Prados,  Miss  M.  Hanway, 
of  Greenville,  Miss.;  Mr.  J.  T.  Bud- 
deke,  Mr.  Jos.  Ryan,  Mr.  William 
M.  Ryan,  who  recently  received  the 
Fourth  degree  Knight  of  Columbus 
He  is  the  only  knight  in  the  South 
to  enjoy  that  distinction. 


Exchanges. 


The  November  number  of  St. 
Mary's  Mountaineer  was  up  to  its 
usual  standard.  "The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii"  was  very  good,  while 
"Was  Hamlet  Mad"  was  cleverly 
treated.  The  verses  are  on  the 
whole  deserving  of  praise. 


For  the  November  Redwood  we 
have  nothing  but  praise,  for  it  was 
indeed  a  treat.  "Poetry  and  Re- 
vealed Truth,"  and  "The  Moral  of 


Everyman",  as  essays,  are  excel- 
lent, while  in  fiction  and  poetry 
"The  New  Recruit"  and  "Poesy" 
are  deserving  of  mention.  We  also 
note  that  in  locals  and  athletics  the 
Redwood  is  far  more  copious  than 
any  paper  which  we  have  so  far  had 
occasion  to  examine,  and  they  fur- 
nish not  uninteresting  reading.  On 
the  whole  the  Redwood's  make-up 
is  very  creditable  and  we  hope  that 
such  it  shall  continue. 
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The  St.  Mary's  Chimes  brought 
some  very  interesting  reading,  such 
as  worthy  criticisms  on  Shakespeare 
and  different  books.  Among  the 
criticisms  ''Tales  of  Destiny", 
"The  Story  of  the  Moor",  and  **The 
Hit"  are  well  handled.  Fiction  and 
poetry  were  scarce  for  November, 
but  it  is  not  quantity  that  counts, 
but  quality.  ''St.  Mary's"  is  a 
poem  showing  the  true  feelings  that 
a  boy  or  girl  should  entertain  toward 
their  Alma  Mater  and  does  credit  to 
its  fair  author.  "The  Army  of  the 
Dead"  is  another  poem  worthy  of 
special  mention.  We  also  note  in  a 
column  of  the  Chimes  an  article 
entitled,  "Honors  for  St.  Mary's 
Girls",  and  we  rejoice  at  their  suc- 
cess. We  congratulate  them  and 
hope  that  the  class  of  '04  will  carry 
the  honor  of  St.  Mary's  still  higher. 


The  Georgetown  College  Journal 
for  November  keeps  up  its  reputa- 
tion for  excellence.  We  read  with 
great  interest  the  article  "In  Criti- 
cism of  a   Critic".     The  tables  are 


cleverly  turned  on  the  would-be 
critic  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  The 
poetry  in  this  number  is  up  to  the 
high  standard  tor  which  the  Journal 
is  well  known. 


The  Fordham  Monthly  comes  to 
our  sanctum  in  a  new  dress.  It  is 
much  enlarged  and  presents  a  pretty 
appearance.  The  articles  are  well 
worth  perusal.  All  success  to  the 
Monthly. 

The  Fleur  de  Lis,  too,  has  donned 
a  new  cover.  Its  contents  are 
varied  and  interesting. 


We  also  acknowledge,  with 
thanks,  the  following  exchanges : 
The  Dial,  The  Reveille,  Pascua 
Florida,  Agnetian  Monthly,  Leaflets 
from  Loretto,  The  Oahuan,  The  S. 
V.  C.  Student,  The  Inlander,  The 
Mungret  Annual,  University  of  Ar- 
izona Monthly,  The  High  School 
Oracle,  St.  Teresa  Quarterly,  The 
Mangalore  Magazuie,  The  Beau- 
mont Review. 
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Echoes   From  the  Past. 


THE   RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  MATHIAS  LORAS,  D.  D. 

Second  President  of  Spring  Hill  College,  Afterwards  First  Bishop  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


IN  the  long  list  of  presidents  who, 
during  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, have  guided  the  destinies  of 
Spring  Hill  College,  and  helped  to 
make  it  what  it  is  to-day,  there  is 
one  name  which  the  present  and 
future  generations  of  Spring  Hill 
students  should  not  be  allowed  to 
forget.  This  name  is  that  of  the 
Right  Reverend  John  Mathias  Loras, 
D.  D.,  first  Bishop  of  Dubuque.  If 
his  name  is  not  more  familiar  to  the 
people  of  Alabama  and  the  South,  it 
is  because  his  subsequent  fame  as 
bishop  in  the  Far  Northwest,  has  all 
but  eclipsed  his  more  humble  labors 
as  an  ordinary  priest  in  the  diocese 
of  Mobile  and  as  the  second  presi- 
dent of  Spring  Hill  College.  And, 
although  he  did  not,  like  his  prede- 
cessor in  office,  Bishop  Portier,  wear 
the  purple  while  he  was  president 
of  the  college,  still  he  was  relieved 
of  the  charge  in  order  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  pastoral  care  of  a 
diocese  which  has  since  been  divided 
into  two  of  the  most  flourishingsees 
of  the  Northwest,  each  of  which  is 
to-day  presided  over  by  an  arch- 
bishop. 

John  Mathias  Loras  was  born  at 
Lyons  in  France  on  the  30th  day  of 
August,  1792.  That  his  father,  a 
successful  merchant  of  that  city, 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  may  be  gathered  from  the  - 
fact  that  they  chose  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  their   City   Council  in   1793. 


This  was  shortly  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king,  Louis  XVL,  an 
event  which  led  to  an  uprising  in 
that  same  year  (1793)  of  the  city 
of  Lyons  against  the  terrorist  gov- 
ernment. But  the  rising  was  soon 
crushed,  and  M.  Loras  with  his  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victorious  party,  whose 
leaders  at  Lyons  were  such  men  as 
Collot  d'Herbois  and  Couthon,  two 
of  the  most  cruel  monsters  produced 
by  the  French  Revolution.  M.  Lo- 
ras's  fate  was  soon  decided  ;  he  was 
condemned  to  death. 

Madame  Loras  (nee  Michalet), 
accompanied  by  her  eleven  chil- 
dren— the  youngest,  the  future 
bishop,  being  then  in  his  nurse's 
arms — appeared  before  the  authori- 
ties, and  throwing  herself  at  Cou- 
thon's  feet,  she  implored  his  mercy; 
but  in  vain.  M.  Loras,  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  twelve  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Loras  family  were  guil- 
lotined and  their  property  was  con- 
fiscated. Madame  Loras,  with  the 
courage  that  is  born  of  faith,  brought 
up  her  orphaned  family  with  the 
aid  of  one  of  hei'  husband's  former 
clerks,  M.  Tallon,  who  afterwards 
married  her  eldest  daughter.  The 
Rev.  Louis  de  Cailly,  a  nephew  of 
the  bishop,  in  his  ''  Memoirs  of 
Bishop  Loras,"  gives  a  touching 
picture  of  the  family  life  of  the 
Loras  and  the  Tallons. 

The  subsequent  history  of  these 
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two  families  proves  the  value  of  a 
truly  Christian  home  education. 
Two  of  the  Loras  boys  became 
Trappists,  while  Mathias  was  des 
tined  to  do  important  work  for  the 
church  and  catholic  education,  first 
in  his  own  native  France  and  after- 
wards in  America.  Of  the  Tallon 
family  five  members  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  religious  or 
priestly  life.  Mathias  Loras  was  a 
fellow-student  (under  the  Abbe 
Bailey)  of  the  celebrated  Cure 
d'Ars  ;  the  friendship  which  then 
sprang  up  between  the  two  boys 
lasted  through  life. 

Of  his  theological  education  there 
appears  to  be  no  detailed  account. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1817  at 
Lyons,  probably  by  Monseigneur 
Simon  Shortly  after  his  ordination 
he  was  appointed  Superior  of  the 
Petit  Seminaire  at  Meximieux,  and 
in  1824  he  was  advanced  to  the 
charge  of  Superior  at  Largentiere. 
He  proved  a  successful  educator ; 
but  still  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
that  work.  It  served  but  to  in- 
crease within  him  the  desire  for  a 
missionary  career,  which  he  had 
long  entertained.  Accordingly  after 
working  for  ten  years  in  these  semi- 
naries, he  resigned  his  post  and 
joined  a  society  for  home  missions, 
in  order  the  better  to  prepare  him- 
self for  his  work  in  America. 

It  was  in  1829  that  the  Right 
Reverend  Michael  Portier,  who 
three  years  before  had  been  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Mobile,  went  over 
to  France  to  enlist  volunteers  for 
his  new  diocese,  which  included 
not  only  Alabama  but  also  the  whole 
State  of  Florida.     The  Abbe  Loras 


was  one  of  Bishop  .Portier's  first  re- 
cruits. Bidding  farewell  to  home 
and  country,  he  set  out  at  once  and 
reached  Mobile  January  6th,  1830; 
and  was  forthwith  appointed  Vicar 
General  of  the  diocese,  Rector  of 
the  Cathedral,  (the  Cathedral  of 
those  days  was  a  building  30  feet 
long  by  20  feet  wide),  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was  also  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  at  Spring  Hill, 
besides  being  entrusted  with  sev- 
eral missionary  stations  some  miles 
away. 

Besides  the  Bishop  and  the  Vicar 
General,  "there  was  at  that  time 
only  one  other  priest  in  the  Mobile 
diocese — the  Rev.  Gabriel  Chalon. 
These  three  men  not  only  minis- 
tered to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
faithful,  but,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  few  la)'men,  they  constituted  the 
teaching  staff,  as  well  as  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  College.  In  the 
prospectus  for  the  year  1832,  we 
read:  "Two  Professors  of  the 
English  language,  two  of  the  French, 
two  of  the  Latin  and  one  of  the 
Spanish,  a  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  a  Director  General  of  Studies, 
constitute  the  Faculty  or  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  College,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  founder — Doctor  Portier, 
or  the  President,  his  Vicar-General, 
to  whom  is  also  assigned  the  duties 
of  the  Greek  Professorship." 

Energy  and  efficiency  always 
characterized  any  work  undertaken 
by  Father  Loras  ;  and  his  success 
at  the  College  and  in  the  diocese, 
was  so  marked,  in  spite  of  his  mul- 
tifarious and  varied  occupations, 
that  in  1837  the  Third  Council  of 
Baltimore  proposed  his  name  for  the 
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newly  established  see  of  Dubuque. 
In  all  the  territory  to  which  he  was 
assigned  there  was  only  one  priest, 
and  all  the  church  property  was 
one  half-completed  church  building 
with  the  site  that  it  occupied  ;  his 
diocese  was  a  vast  region  entirely 
unknown  to  him. 

Before  proceeding  to  his  charge, 
Bishop  Loras,  in  his  turn,  paid  a 
visit  to  his  native  France  in  search 
of  recruits.  He  returned  with  two 
priests  and  four  seminarians:  these 
were  the  laborers  destined  to  be- 
come the  apostles  of  the  vast  region 
extending  from  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
on  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains — the  wild  domain  of  the 
Sioux  and  Ojibway  tribes. 

It  was  in  1839,  o"  the  29th  of 
April,  that  the  new  Bishop  took 
possession  of  his  see;  and,  with  his 
characteristic  energy  and  zeal,  he  at 
once  set  about  looking  up  the  Cath- 
olic families  that  were  scattered 
throughout  his  large  diocese,  and 
negotiating  for  suitable  sites  for 
church  buildings.  He  made  it  his 
policy  in  temporal  matters  to  pur- 
chase as  much  land  as  he  could 
wherever  he  built  a  church  or  an 
educational  institution;  so  that  his 
successors,  if  not  himself,  would 
find  it  to  their  advantage  when  the 
price  of  land  should  have  increased, 
as  in  fact  it  did,  sometimes  twenty 
or  even  as  much  as  fifty  fold  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years.  This  policy 
he  carried  out  in  the  city  of  Dubu- 
que itself,  where,  before  his  death 
he  became  the  owner  of  real  estate 
extending  ten  miles  along  the  Miss- 
issippi river. 

That  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 


diocese  were  in  no  wise  neglected 
in  the  midst  of  these  temporal  con- 
cerns, is  evident  from  the  changes 
brought  about  by  his  efforts  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years.  It  the  city 
of  Dubuque,  he  built  a  cathedral, 
a  convent  and  other  schools  which 
"he  provided  with  efficient  religious 
teachers;  throughout  the  diocese, 
he  built  churches  as  fast  as  his 
means  and  the  possibility  of  getting 
priests  could  allow  him.  Even  when 
as  yet  he  had  only  two  priests,  he 
sent  one  of  them.  Father  Joseph 
Cretin,  northward  towards  Prairie- 
du-Chien,  to  revive  the  Indian  mis- 
sions (interrupted  since  the  time  of 
Father  Hennepin,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury), and  to  evangelize  the  Cana- 
dian voyageurs  who  came  there  for 
the  fur  trade.  To  secure  the  salva- 
tion of  these  souls,  the  good  Bishop 
was  willing  to  remain  alone  and  do 
priestly  work  in  his  cathedral  and  in 
the  neighboring  country. 

The  numerous  Indian  tribes  that 
roamed  the  wilderness  of  the  great 
Northwest,  had  now  well-nigh  for- 
gotten the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
preached  to  their  ancestors  by  the 
Recollets  and  Jesuits  two  hundred 
years  before.  Still  they  were  clam- 
oring for  black  robes  as  if  they  had 
been  abandoned  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore. The  work  of  Father  Cretin 
among  these  people  forms  a  remark- 
able chapter  in  the  story  of  the 
spread  of  Catholicity  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi. 

Another  great  work,  which  has 
helped  so  much  to  the  spread  of 
religion  in  the  West  (once  a  great 
prairie,  now  covered  by  cities  and 
villages)  owes  its  origin  to  the  zeal 
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of  Bishop  Loras.  I  refer  to  the 
plan  of  attracting  immigrants  from 
Europe  to  the  vast  plains  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  The  exodus  from 
Ireland,  which  was  to  take  place 
four  or  five  years  later,  was  not 
then  dreamed  of.  Still  every  week 
saw  a  great  number  of  Irish 
immigrants  landing  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  chiefly  at  New  York. 
The  Germans  also  came  in  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers.  So  far 
most  of  them  had  remained  in  the 
East.  The  intention  of  Bishop 
Loras  was  to  draw  them  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  what  was  then 
called  the  Far  West,  and  particu- 
larly to  establish  them  on  the  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  farming  lands  of 
his  large  diocese. 

The  plan  of  Catholic  immigration, 
though  it  did  not  eventually  succeed 
throughout  the  West,  was  produc- 
tive of  marked  results  in  the  diocese 
of  Dubuque  under  the  management 
of  Bishop  Loras.  As  he  welcomed 
every  Catholic  who  came,  he  soon 
multiplied  his  congregations,  and  he 
found  priests  to  take  charge  of 
them.  But,  while  carrying  out  this 
cherished   plan   of  his,   the  Bishop 


did  not  exclude  from  his  solicitude 
the  Indians  of  the  West.  Having 
despatched  Father  Cretin  to  the 
North,  he  sent  Father  Bavoux  to 
the  West,  in  the  country  around 
Bembina  and  Council  Bluffs  "to 
evangelize  tbe  Iowa,  Sioux,  Man- 
dans,  Blackfeet,  Cheyennes,  Gros 
Ventres  and  Pawnees." 

In  Mr.  Clark's  life  of  Bishop 
Loras,  we  read  :  '*  In  1855  the 
Catholic  population  of  Iowa  in- 
creased 150  per  cent,  in  one  single 
year.  The  churches  and  stations 
provided  for  their  accommodation 
increased  in  the  same  time  nearly 
100  per  cent.  He  commenced  his 
episcopacy  in  1837  with  one  church, 
one  priest,  and  the  only  Catholic 
population  reported,  that  of  Dubu- 
que, 300.  The  year  of  his  death, 
the  diocese  of  Dubuque  alone — St. 
Paul  had  been  separated  from  it  in 
185 1 — possessed  107  priests,  102 
churches  and  stations,  and  a  Cath- 
olic population  of  55,000!"  (Clark's 
"Lives  of  Deceased  American 
Bishops.") 

Bishop  Loras  died  on  February 
20th,  1858. 


-^^^  AUGUST.  ^^■ 


^ 


Moiitln  of  tl^e  t^arvest  n\ooriI 

Monti:!  of  \\\Q  b]ossorr\iiig  virie  T 
Crooned  M^itt}  roses  and  gay  festoon 

Tliat  'round  tl^y  ternples  twine  I 

Wizard  I  tJ^at  c]^arrnetJ:|  tl:\e  seas 

Witl!  tJ^e  spell  of  tt^y  fresl^  blown  breatl], 
Wafting  tirje  gusts  of  tl]e  yoUng-Winged  breeze 

O'er  tl^e  rneadow  and  silent  iieat]:\. 

Menqories  tt\oU  dost  bring 

Of  l:|aunts  w]r[ere  X\\q  young  Kine  low, 
Of  sylvan  glades  Wlr^ere  tl)e  robins  sing, 

find  cooling  zeptiyrs  blow  : 

Visions  of  cool  retreats 

In  tine  distant  woods  aWay 
Wlriere  tl^e  wl:)ispering  2epl:|yr  fleets, 

find  softened  sunbearns  play  ; 

Of  secret  nqoonlit  plains 

W]:|icli  Plnilorqel  dotln  Know, 
Wl:|ere  slrie  carols  fortl:]  Iner  tenderest  strains 

Of  deep  and  ct|eerless  woe. 

XfiYIER. 


Rev.    John   A.  Downey,  S.  J 


ON  February  i,  1904,  Rev.  John 
A.  Downey  celebrated  his 
golden  jubilee.  Fifty  years  ago  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  The  event  was  celebrated 
with  due  solemnity  at  the  College 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

As  Father  Downey  was  identified 
for  many  years  with  Spring  Hill 
College,  both  as  teacher  and  as 
president,  we  deem  that  a  few 
words  about  the  Father's  long 
career  may  prove  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  THE  REVIEW  and  to  his 
numerous  old  pupils. 

The  following  biographical  sketch 
is  taken  from  the  jubilee  sermon, 
preached  by  Rev.  John  O'Shana- 
han,  S.  J.,  in  the  Church  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  New  Orleans. 
''Father  J.  A.  Downey  was  born  in 
London,  England,  on  Feb.  28,  1834, 
of  Irish  parents,  who  were  truly 
pious  and  replete  with  the  living, 
traditional  faith  of  their  country. 
From  a  mere  child  he  lived  beneath 
the  shadows  of  God's  altar.  One 
of  his  earliest  and  most  cherished 
memories  is  that  he  used  to  serve 
the  mass  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Wiseman.  He  came  to  this  city 
with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  10 
and  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  to 
enter  this  College  in  1840.  This 
date  often  reminds  him  that  the 
shadows  of  his  life  are  lengthening 
apace,  for  nearly  all  his  school- 
mates have  already  crossed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  silent  river,  and  he 
remains   almost  the  last  surviving 


alumnus.  Soon  he  heard  and 
heeded  the  voice  of  God  calling  him 
to  higher  things;  he  entered  the 
novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  on 
Jan.  30,  1854,  and  was  the  first 
student,  the  first  fruit  of  the  Col- 
lege to  be  consecrated  to  God. 

After  and  even  during  his  noviti- 
ate Father  Downey  taught  most 
successfully  in  all  our  colleges, 
Baton  Rouge,  Grand  Coteau,  Spring 
Hill,  and  last  and  chiefly  New  Or- 
leans. On  Oct.  I.  1867,  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  was  the  first  of 
the  Society  to  receive  holy  orders 
in  this  church.  He  was  ordained 
before  making  his  final  studies  in 
order  that  he  might  the  sooner 
preach,  as  he  had  already  given 
brilliant  promise  of  his  proficiency 
in  pulpit  oratory.  He  was  then 
sent  to  Lyons,  France,  to  complete 
his  theological  course.  His  studies 
were  rudely  interrupted  in  1870. 
He  was  not  indeed  cast  into  a  caul- 
dron of  boiling  oil,  like  his  holy 
patron,  but  he  was  to  experience  in 
a  very  violent  and  painful  way  the 
truth  of  the  words  of  the  Apostle : 
*'  That  all  those  who  live  piously  in 
Christ  must  suffer  persecution," 
After  the  disastrous  battle  at  Sedan 
the  Commune  was  established  at 
Lyons,  and  this  impious  rabble,  ex- 
asperated by  the  humiliating  defeat 
of  their  armies,  sought  for  a  scape- 
goat to  satisfy  their  rage.  The 
Jesuits  were  ready  at  hand,  and 
they  were  to  be  the  victims.  The 
Fathers,  however,  being  admon- 
ished, fled  for  their   lives,  escaping 
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in  the  darkness,  and  sought  refuge 
where  best  they  could.  Father 
Downey  did  not  leave  in  time,  not 
knowing  where  to  go.  He  was 
taken,  dragged  through  the  streets, 
thrown  into  prison,  and  during  a 
long  day  he  was  repeatedly  men- 
aced with  death,  the  bayonet  be- 
ing often  pointed  at  his  breast.  In 
the  evening  he  was  led  forth  to  the 
tribunal  of  public  safety,  composed 
of  men  who  rabidly  hated  all  re- 
ligion. Father  Downey  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  die,  and  had  often, 
during  the  day,  offered  up  his  life 
to  God,  and,  strengthened  by  grace, 
felt  calm  and  fearless.  When  he 
firmly  asserted  that  he  was  a  priest 
they  burst  into  furious  threats; 
when  he  added  that  he  was  a  Jesuit, 
they  cried,  "  Death  to  the  Jesuits;" 
but  when  he  informed  them  that  he 
was  an  American  citizen  their  im- 
potent rage  was  changed  into  bitter 
disappointment,  for  they  felt  that 
they  had  lost  their  victim.  The 
tribunal  immediately  dismissed  the 
case,  and  furnishing  him  with  a 
passport,  ordered  him  to  leave 
within  twenty-four  hours.  He  was 
not  slow  to  do  so,  and  left  for 
Dublin,  Ireland,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  spiritual  studies,  and 
in  giving  missions  and  retreats, 
until  the  end  of  1871,  when  he 
returned  for  good  to  his  Southern 
home. 

From  1872-1876  Father  Downey 
was  professor  of  the  Poetry  Class 
at  Spring  Hill  College,  fulfilling  also 
the  office  of  Director  of  the  Sodality 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

In  IWay,  1880,  Father  Downey 
was  appointed  President  of   Spring 


Hill  College,  which  charge  he  held 
till  1883. 

In  all  these  arduous  duties  he 
proved  a  faithful  steward,  and  the 
remarkable  success  and  prosperity 
of  Spring  Hill  at  that  time  showed 
how  well  he  had  done  his  work 
there.  He  was  next,  for  a  number 
of  years,  placed  in  charge  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  '  Mobile,  Ala., 
then  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Name  in  this  city,  and 
these  two  parishes  and  their  grate- 
ful people  are  the  best  monuments 
to  his  paternal  zeal  and  pastoral 
solicitude.  Lastly,  Father  Downey 
now  in  his  old  age,  often  suffering, 
as  he  does,  from  a  constitution  once 
robust  but  now  broken  by  many 
labors,  has  sole  charge  of  the  more 
than  four  hundred  inmates  of  the 
House  of  Good  Shepherd,  and  de- 
votes a  good  part  of  every  day  to 
their  spiritual,  and  as  far  as  he  can, 
to  their  temporal  care. 

During  all  these  years,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  other  engrossing  duties, 
our  jubilarian  A^as  engaged  in  giv- 
ing missions  and  retreats  through 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  South. 
The  various  pastors  bore  grateful 
testimony  to  his  success  in  this 
most  laborious  work;  for  they  vied 
with  one  another  in  inviting  him 
again  and  again  to  renew  these 
missions.  Need  I  remind  you,  my 
brethren  of  this  Church,  of  the 
many  long  years  during  which  his 
eloquent  voice  has  illustrated  this 
pulpit  ?  His  style  was  ever  chaste 
and  elevated,  his  diction  elegant 
and  impressive,  his  doctrine  accu- 
rate, practical,  and  always  the  faith- 
ful  echo   of    the  whole     truth    of 
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the  Gospel.  He  has  also  been 
singularly  gifted  with  a  voice  clear, 
resonant  and  powerful,  which  never 
failed  to  give  correct,  varied  and 
fervid  ;expression  to  the  teachings 
of   his  Divine   Master.     That  ring- 


ing voice  is,  thank  God,  still  often 
heard  in  this  Church.  It  will  be 
heard,  1  trust,  for  many  years  more, 
to  edify  and  enlighten  this  congre- 
gation and  to  bear  living  witness  to 
its  signal  triumph  in  the  past.  " 


The  Bells  of   Jubilee 


Ring  to-day  the  golden  bells  ; 
Let  their  music  loudly  swell  ; 
Let  their  sweetest  accents  tell 
Greetings  of  a  solemn  joy, 
Greetings  that  shall  never  cloy, 
'Greetings  free  from  all  alloy. 


Ring  again  the  golden  bells  ; 
Let  their  mellow  music  tell 
Tidings  of  a  well-spent  day 
From  golden  morn  to  evening  gray. 
Of  a  noon  of  summer  time. 
In  an  eve  of  autumn  prime. 
Hoary  with  a  holy  rhyme. 


Ring  once  more  the  golden  bells  ; 

Ring  them,  swing  them,  peal  them  well, 

Till  their  joyous  music  swells 

Over  hills  and  over  dells, 

Till  echo  from  her  countless  cells 

Repeats  again  and  loudly  tells 

The  joyful  tidings  full  and  free 

Of  the  golden  year  of  jubilee. 


Loyola's  tried  and  faithful  son  ! 
'  Tis  for  thee  the  bells  do  ring  ; 
'  Tis  for  thee  our  song  we  sing. 


J.   M.  K, 


To  Virgil 


O  gentle  bard  ;  e'en  in  these  days  so  far 
Removed,  thy  name  beyond  the  power  of  death 
Survives  undimmed.     To  earth's  last  bound,  a  star. 
It  by  sweet  influence  stirs  the  poet's  breath. 
With  thee,  the  essaying  youth,  by  purling  stream 
Reclines,  bows  close  to  sodden  marge  his  ear, 
Intent  to  note,  though  dimly  in  a  dream. 
The  rustling  Nymphs  retard  their  full  career 
To  fan  with  swaying  pine  the  rustic  swain. 
When  lightly  sail  above  the  darkening  green 
The  twilight  shadows,  and  Day's  lingering  train 
In  night's  dark  robes  enwraps  his  gorgeous  sheen. 
Moved  by  thy  song  the  peasant  late  from  war 
Estranged,  his  burnished  sword  to  ploughshare  beats. 
-Behind  the  slow  steed  rolls  the  earth's  deep  scar, ' 
And  swelling  clusters  bend  o'er  new  retreats. 
Before  his  stroke  the  useless  forest  bows  ; 
Now  Ceres'  gifts  wave  o'er  the  smiling  vales 
And  Faunus'  flocks  on  turfted  herbage  browse. 
Up  the  tall  elm  the  twining  creepers  run, 
While  listening  swains  thy  tuneful  echoes  try, 
And  panting  shepherds  shun  the  noon  day  sun. — 
Thy  world  is  passed.     Yet  still  in  foreign  clime 
Beyond  Hyperion's  path,  where  roams  close-furred 
Adventuring  man,  'neath  burning  line  what  time 
In  whispering  grove  the  lazy  wind  is  heard, 
Where  dawning  day,  tall  Indian  minarets 
Delays  to  tinge  with  gold  ;  where  westering  sun 
Enters  with  sudden  plunge  his  vermeil  gates. 
Flinging  o'er  sleep-touched  seas  his  crimson  zone — 
You  told  how  Grecian  sails  the  yEgean  swept 
Caught  its  swift  winds,  'fore  Illion's  high  roofed  towers, 
Poured  forth  heroic  bands  who  shoreward  stepped 
While  from  each  nodding  prow  swift  vengeance  lowers. 
Thy  music,  deathless  bard,  breathes  through  the  years 
For  still  the  Grecian  warriors  nurse  their  rage, 
And  Hector  sallies  forth,  'mid  ringing  cheers, 
Achilles'  wrath  to  dare.     Still  in  thy  pictured  page 
The  din  of  battle's  heard,  the  strife  of  words. 
The  parrying  thrust  that  warded  off  in  vain. 
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The  mailed  clinch,  the  clash  of  hurtling  swords, 

Aeneas  furrowing  the  ocean  plain. 

What  though  no  sculptured  pile  or  breathing  bast 

Now  o'er  thy  buried  heroes  lift  their  forms. 

What  though  each  voice  is  hushed  amid  the  dust 

Of  wasting  years  and  Fate's  unsparing  storms. 

Still  shall  their  names  be  murmured  by  each  breeze 

That  far  o'er  classic  plains  unbridled  plays. 

Still  shall  thy  lyre  o'er  isle-enchanted  seas 

To  sing  of  fields  to  glory  dear,  delay, 

When  realms,  to-day  the  homage  of  world 

Claiming,  shall  sleep  in  lone  decay  unsung, 

By  Time's  decree  from  Power's  meridian  hurled 

Nor  feel  the  sweet  magic  of  thy  tongue. 

KiRBY  Fitzgerald. 


CONSOLATRIX  AfFLICTORUM 


Non  quia  crudelis  rerum  me  vexat  egestas 

Angoris  stimulus  pectora  tristis  habet; 
Non  quia  pergratum  rebus  solamen  in  arctis 

Nulla  mihi  flenti  praebet  amica  manus. 
Non  lacrymo  debilis  quod  sim  sermone  diserto 

Carminibus  gratis  nee  radiare  queam. 
Heu!  turpis  scelerum  corrupit  pectora  labes; 

Heu!  cor  peccati  praegrave  tollit  onus! 
Quo  vertam.?  aut  certum  auxilium  quo  quaerere  possum? 

Aut  animam  curans  quae  medicina  manet.-^ 
Erigit  en  oculos  ad  Matrem  servus  in  altum, 

Salva,  blanda  Parens,  atque  tuere  tuos. 

— LUDWIG  RUPPERT. 


Rev.  Fabian  Garbely,  S.  J 


FABIAN  GARBELY  was  born  at 
Munster,    Canton    Wall  is, 
Switzerland,  on  July  23,  1845,  ^^id 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the 
Province  of  Germany,  on  October 
19,  1865.     He    made   his   novitiate 
at  Gorheim.       Having   chosen  the 
New  Orleans   Mission  as  the  field 
of  his  future  labors,  he   passed  in 
1867   to   the    Province  of    Lyons. 
He     studied     rhetoric   at    Lons-le- 
Saulnier,  Jura,    France,  and  after- 
wards philosophy  at  Vails.      Com- 
ing to  America  in  1871,  he  was  sta- 
tioned for  six  years  at  Spring  Hill 
College    as    prefect  and   assistant 
teacher.    Sent  to  Woodstock,  Mary- 
land, in  1877,  he  was  there  ordained 
priest  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  1880. 
He  returned  to   Spring    Hill   and 
continued  in  his  office  of  prefect  for 
five   years    more.     After    1887,  he 
was   successively   assistant   pastor 
at    Mobile     (1888),     at     Augusta 
(1889-1892),  at  NewOrleans(i893- 
1900).     In  that  year  he  fell   seri- 
ously ill  and  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  city  much  to  the  regret  of  his 
penitents  and  friends,  and  especially 
of  the  poor.     In    1901   he  was   ap- 
pointed pastor  at    Spring  Hill.     He 
returned  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  in    1902, 
and  devoted  his  remaining  years  to 
the   various   duties    of   the  sacred 
ministry  till    his   death,   which  oc- 
curred on   February  2,  the  feast  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,   whom   he  had 
loved  so  well. 

Father  Garbely's  merits  as  an 
educator — firmness  and  kindness — 
are  attested  by  the  testimony  of 
his  colleagues  and  the  lasting  affec- 
tion of  his  former  pupils. 


The  same  qualities  distinguished 
Father  Garbely  in  the  exercise  of 
the  ministry.  He  was  no  orator, 
in  fact  he  spoke  English  rather  im- 
perfectly. Yet,  crowds  listened  to 
him  with  eagerness:  his  language 
was  that  of  the  heart,  full  of  origin- 
ality and  piety.  His  ministrations 
were,  especially  among  the  poor, 
white  and  colored.  He  is  gratefully 
remembered  by  them,  particularly 
for  his  kindness  and  devotedness  to 
the  sick  and  dying. 

He  had  for  several  years  been 
afflicted  with  a  complication  of  dis- 
eases, though  outwardly  he  seemed 
to  be  in  good  health.  His  last  sick- 
ness was  a  severe  attack  of  pneu- 
monia. He  died  in  the  city  hospital, 
as  quietly  and  as  peacefully  as  he 
had  lived. 

The  papers  of  New  Orleans  and 
Augusta  bore  ample  testimony  to 
the  good  Father's  work.  An  edi- 
torial in  the  Augusta  Chronicle, 
says  among  other  things:  ''This 
kindly  soul  will  not  be  greatly 
missed  from  the  firesides  and  com- 
fortable homes  of  the  wealthy 
parishioners,  for  he  sought  not 
their  luxuries,  though  anxious  to 
serve  them  at  all  times.  His  broad 
humanity  and  high  conception  of 
priestly  duties  impelled  him  to  seek 
places,  where  aid  and  consolation 
were  more  needed.  In  homes  where 
poverty  pinched,  hunger  groaned 
and  desolation  reigned,  he  went  as 
a  benediction  fresh^from  God.  No 
weather  was  too  inclement  for  this 
self-sacrificing  apostle  to  go  forth  in 
his  sweet  God-loving  way.  He 
lived  for  others  and  for  them  he 
died."  C.  M.  W. 


Spring.      •^^" 


A  silv'ry  lake  with  wavelets  bright, 
1  he  sunbeam's  gay  and  cheerful  light, 
The  lordly  eagle's  stately  flight  : 

Glad  harbingers  of  Spring ! 

The  liquid  sky  of  azure  hue, 
The  white-winged  boats  with  laughing  crew 
That  speed  across  the  waters  blue  : 
Glad  harbingers  of  Spring  ! 

The  fragrant  wood,  the  flow' ry  lea. 
The  tender  green  of  blossoming  tree, 
The  air  replete  with  mirth  and  glee  : 
Glad  harbingers  of  Spring  ! 

The  blackbird's  note,  the  skylark's  lay, 

The  cascade  scattering  diamond  spy  ay, 

The  balmy  air,  the  length' ning  day  : 

Glad  harbingers  of  Spring  ! 

J.   Earle  Mannoccir,  'o^, 


A  Typhoon. 


T  .TE  had  rounded  the  Cape  of 
-^^  Good  Hope.  The  Indian 
Ocean  lay  spread  before  us,  its 
quiet,  glassy  surface  scarce  dis- 
turbed by  a  long  and  regular  swell. 
With  a  gentle  wind  blowing  from 
the  shore,  we  were  fast  leaving  the 
Cape  behind  us. 

Pleasant  it  was  this  evening  to 
watch  the  ship,  which,  like  a  huge 
thing  of  life,  was  speeding  over  the 
deep ;  the  sun  was  fast  rolling  his 
westward  course,  and  the  white  sea 
gulls  were  screaming  and  careering 
high  above  us. 

Suddenly  a  strange  and  perplex- 
ed, nay,  even  a  timid  look,  on  the 
face  of  the  captain,  attracted  my 
attention.  He  was  looking  towards 
the  south.  My  eyes  followed  his 
gaze,  and  on  the  far  horizon, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
water's  edge,  where  sea  and  sky 
seemed  to  meet,  I  beheld  a  long, 
leaden-gray  streak.  It  increased 
rapidly,  and  with  incredible  swift- 
ness soon  covered  the  whole  south- 
ern   sky. 

A  few  hurried  words  of  command 
from  the  captain,  and  the  mate's 
whistle  called  the  sailors  to  their 
work.  The  sails  were  close  reefed 
to  meet  the  coming  blast.  The 
passengers  were  all  sent  below, 
myself  excepted. 

With  no  little  amount  of  curiosity 
and  fear  I  gazed  around  me.  The 
captain,  cool  and  firm,  but  with  that 
still  strange,  haif-timid  look  on  his 
face,  issued  his  commands  and 
looked  to  their  execution. 


I  noticed  that  the  sailors,  as  they 
passed  by  me,  wore  very  anxious 
looks  and  shook  their  heads  om- 
inously, and  even  sometimes  I 
caught  such  expressions  as:  "  'Tis 
an  uncommon  one — an  uncommon 
one — it  will  blow  hard,  and  God 
help  us,  for  we  can't !" 

Rapidly  the  storm  came  on. 
Hardly  a  half  hour  had  passed  since 
I  had  seen  that  thin  gray  streak  ; 
not  a  ray  of  the  sun  could  pierce 
the  dark,  lowering  clouds,  and  a 
blackness,  almost  as  thick  as  that 
of  midnight,  shrouded  the  ocean.  A 
dead  calm,  the  sure  forerunner  of 
a  storm,  had  now  succeeded.  Ever 
and  anon  a  faint,  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible breath  of  wind  for  a  sec- 
ond or  two  fanned  my  cheek  ;  it 
was  what  the  sailors  call  the  ''cat's 
paw."  With  wild  shrieks  of  fright 
that  curdled  the  blood  in  my  veins, 
the  sea  birds  wheeled  and  flew  past 
us,  seeking  the  direction  of  the 
land. 

Of  a  sudden,  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  cleft  the  over-hanging 
clouds  in  twain,  lighting  up  the 
blackness  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
report  that  was  simultaneous  with 
it,  ushered  in  the  storm. 

It  came.  With  a  loud  scream, 
shriek  and  wail,  the  wind  struck 
our  vessel  on  the  starboard.  For 
an  instant  she  quivered  from  stern 
to  bow,  and  then,  as  if  endowed 
with  life,  she  sprang  forward  and 
scudded  before  the  storm.  The 
wind  howled,  the  lurid  forks  of  light- 
ning leaped  from  cloud  to  cloud,  the 
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thunder  pealed  and  crashed  above 
head,  and  the  foam-capped  waves, 
as  if  hungry  for  their  prey,  swept 
the  vessel  fore  and  aft. 

'Twas  truly  a  battle  of  the  ele- 
ments. Now  raised  on  the  very 
pinnacle  of  a  watery  mountain,  now 
laboring  at  the  bottom  of  a  fathom- 
less abyss,  we  expected  each  mo- 
ment to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
seething  waters  around  us.  Our 
ship  struggled  nobly;  she  groaned 
in  every  timber,  and  1  expected 
her  every  minute  to  part  asunder. 

The  scene  was  truly  sublime. 
At  every  flash  the  ocean  was  lit  up 
for  miles,  but  only  the  inky  clouds 
and  the  mad  frothy  waves  met  the 
gaze.  When  this  sport  of  nature 
was  at  Its  height,  a  cry,  such  as  I 


had  never  heard  before,  and  hope 
never  to  hear  again,  pierced  the 
horrible  din.  Too  well  did  I  under- 
stand it.  1  knew  that  some  poor 
wretch  had  been  made  the  prey 
of  the  angry  element,  and  a  soul 
was  appearing  before  its  God. 

The  storm  lasted  the  whole  of 
that  night.  The  next  morning  the 
sun  rose  bright,  not  a  cloud  was  to 
be  seen;  and  but  for  the  roughness 
of  the  sea,  no  one  would  have 
dreamed  of  the  terrible  storm  of  the 
past  night.  My  acquaintance  with 
the  hidian  Ocean  began  with  a 
typhoon;  1  have  encountered  many 
since  then,  but  none  has  ever  re- 
mained so  stamped  upon  my  mem- 
ory as  that  one. 

Viator. 


Our  Emblem. 


^OME  years  ago  a  suggestion 
^^  was  made  that  a  badge,  or 
emblem,  significant  enough  to  indi- 
cate the  wearer  as  a  Jesuit  student 
or  alumnus,  be  adopted  by  all  the 
colleges  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
America. 

The  proposal  was  warmly  ap- 
proved, and  one  college  after 
another  began  to  put  the  suggestion 
into  execution.  For  this  purpose 
the  arms  of  the  house  of  Loyola  were 
chosen  and  so  adapted  that,  though 
the  figures  and  form  of  the  coat  of 
arms  were  retained  by  all  the  col- 
leges, the  coloring  was  changed  and 
such  other  modifications  were  in- 
troduced as  would  make  the  button 
distinctive  of  the  college.  Thus 
the  emblem  of  each  college  would 
serve  a  double  purpose — to  identify 
the  wearer  as  a  Jesuit  student  or 
alumnus  and  to  distinguisli  him  as 
a  student  or  alumnus  of  a  particular 
college. 

Spring  Hill  College  has  adopted 
the  design  shown  on  next  page. 

The  emblem  contains  :  first,  the 


coat  of  arms  of  the  Loyola  family. 
The  family  of  Loyola  goes  back  to 
at  least  the  tenth  century,  but  in 
1 261  the  inheritance  was  held  by  a 
lady,  Dotia  Inez  de  Loyola,  who 
espoused  Don  Lope  de  Onaz.  The 
two  families,  thus  united,  preserved 
theirnamesof  Onazy  Loyolaandthe 
armorial  bearings  of  both  families. 

The  arms  of  the  Loyola  family 
are  represented  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  shield,  to  the  right  of  the 
spectator,  but  on  the  left  of  the 
shield.  (In  the  heraldic  description 
of  a  shield  left  or  sinister  signifies 
to  the  left  of  the  wearer.) 

The  Loyola  arms  consist  of  two 
gray  wolves  with  a  kettle  suspended 
from  black  pot-hooks,  the  wolves 
holding  the  kettle  between  them. 
The  wolves  and  the  pot  answered 
to  the  name  of  the  family,  as 
"Lobo"  (the  Spanish  for  wolt)  and 
''Olla"  (Spanish  for  pot)  were 
united  into  ''Lobo  y  Olla"  (the 
wolf  and  the  pot)  and  this  con- 
tracted into  Loyola.  The  whole 
design  was  taken   to  represent  the 
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generosity  of  the  house  of  Loyola. 
For  it  is  related  that  the  family  of 
Loyola  used  to  support  their  follow- 
ers in  war  with  such  liberality,  that 
the  wolves  always  found  something 
in  the  kettle  to  feast  on  after  the 
soldiers  were  supplied. 

The  house  of  Oiiaz — in  the  first 
dexter  quarter  of  the  shield — was 
represented  by  seven  red  bars  on  a 
field  of  gold.  King  Don  Alonso,  as  a 
reward  for  the  heroic  services  ren- 
dered by  the  seven  brothers  of  the 
house  of  Onaz,  bestowed  upon  them 
the  privilege  of  emblazoning  seven 
red  bars  on  their  escutcheon. 


in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
shield  there  is  represented  a  lily 
entwined  with  a  japonica  blossom. 
The  St.  Joseph's  lily  reminds  us 
th^t  the  College  is  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  St,  Joseph. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Portier  named 
his  newly-founded  College,  Saint 
Joseph  in  grateful  memory  of  Cardi- 
nal Joseph  Fesch,  the  uncle  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  L  The  car- 
dinal was  a  generous  benefactor  of 
the  college,  and  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered its  founder. 

The  Camellia  Japonica  was  chos- 
en   as   the   College   flower.      The 


name  Camellia  was  given  to  this 
plant  by  Linn:Eus  in  honor 
of  George  Joseph  Camellus,  or 
Kamel,  a  Moravian  Jesuit,  who 
traveled  in  Asia,  and  wrote  a 
history  of  the  plants  of  the  island 
of  Luzon. 

The  Camellia  Japonica  thrives 
admirably  at  Spring  HilL  It  at- 
tains to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  We  possess  both  the  single 
and  double  flowered  varieties  ;  some 
are  red,  others  pink  or  white,  others 


again  are  striped,  or  red  blotched 
with  white. 

The  third  quarter  represents 
a  pine-clad  hill,  from  the  foot  of 
which  gushes  a  copious  and  limpid 
stream  which  feeds  a  lake.  The 
hill  and  the  spring  give  to  the  col- 
lege and  locality  the  well-known 
name  of  Spring  Hill. 

The  emblem  was  drawn  by  Pro- 
fessor P.  Boudousquie,  A.  M., 
United  States  Government  Civil 
Engineer  and  professor  of  drawing 
at  the  College. 
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Faithful   Ever. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  GALVESTON  STORM. 


I. 

IT  WAS  the  morning  of  the  nth 
of  July,  1900.  The  waters  of  the 
Gulf  shone  like  burnished  gold 
beneath  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun,  while  up  above,  the  rud- 
dy shafts  of  the  luminary  shot 
along  the  blue  expanse  in  fiery  lines 
of  glory.  The  lofty  dome  and  tow- 
ering cross  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
church  gleamed  in  the  morning 
splendor. 

The  entire  parish  seemed  gather- 
ed in  and  about  the  church.  Every 
one  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expecta- 
tion. "Hurrah!  here  they  come!" 
rang  the  clear  tones  of  the  ubiqui- 
tous and  irrepressible  small  boy, 
pointing  to  a  carriage  turning  the 
corner  of  14th  St.,  and  coming  down 
Broadway.  There  was  much  push- 
ing, elbowing  and  craning  of 
necks  to  catch  a  view  of  the  bride, 
as  with  smile  and  blush,  she  grace- 
fully stepped  from  the  carriage  and 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  church. 
The  flutter  in  the  congregation  told 
of  their  eagerness  and  impatience 
for  the  ceremonie'"  l;o  begin. 

There  were  no  two  young  people 
more  popular  in  the  parish  than 
Celeste  Lavreye  and  Guy  de  Ste. 
Marie.  They  had  known  each  oth- 
er from  tenderest  infancy,  their 
fathers  and  mothers  had  been  life- 
long friends.  Together  they  had 
baked  their  mud  pies  in  the  broiling 
summer  sun  and  together  they   had 


wended  their  childish  steps  to  the 
parish  school  to  master  the  myster- 
ies of  the  alphabet.  Together  they 
had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Mrs.  de  Ste. 
Marie  to  listen  with  open  mouth 
and  staring  eyes  to  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  Guy's  ancestors 
in  the  dim  past,  far  more  interest- 
ing to  them  than  the  story  of  Aladdin 
and  his  wonderful  lamp.  They 
loved,  especially,  to  hear  how  one  of 
them,  whose  name  was  Guy,  in 
honor  of  whom  the  name  had  been 
handed  down  in  the  family  from 
generation  to  generation,  had  fought 
by  the  side  of  the  great  Charles 
Martel  at  the  battle  of  Tours,  and 
by  his  prowess  had  saved  a  banner 
from  desecration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens  on  that  hotly  contested 
field.  This  exploit  had  given  to  the 
family  the  name  of  Ste.  Marie.  It 
was  a  banner  of  spotless  white, 
having  in  the  center  the  image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  embroidered  by 
the  hands  of  the  French  hero's  wife, 
and  above  the  Virgin's  head  shone 
the  words  in  letters  of  blue  and 
gold:  "semper  fidelis,"  which  Guy 
later  on,  when  a  student  at  St. 
Mary's  University,  translated 
"faithful  ever,"  and  in  a  moment  of 
confidence  whispered  into  Celeste's 
ear  was  to  be  his  motto  forever- 
more  In  her  childish  enthusiasm 
and  admiration,  Guy  became  iden- 
tified with  the  hero  of  the  banner, 
and  she  made  him  her  hero,  too, 
and  adopted  as  her  own    his    motto 
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of  ''faithful  ever."  They  wrote  it 
in  their  school  books  and  made  it 
the  guiding  star  of  their  plans  for 
the  future. 

And  so  the  years  went  by. 
One  evening  as  the  grey  shades 
of  dusk  were  creeping  landward 
from  the  watery  wastes  and  the 
two  had  been  watching  the  foam- 
crested  billows  madly  dashing 
shoreward,  Guy  called  Celeste's  at- 
tention to  the  evening  star  set  like 
a  sparkling  diamond  in  the  deep 
azure  of  the  skies.  A  path  of  sil- 
very light  led  from  the  star  even 
unto  their  feet. 

''Along     such    a    path   as    this, 
Celeste,    may    God    guide  us  over 
the    ocean     of    life,    faithful   ever 
to     Him     and     to    each     other!" 
"Faithful  ever,"  she  softly  echoed 
and    placed     her     hand     in      his. 
Their  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  bright 
star  gleaming  in  the  darkling  shades. 
And  this  was  their  wedding  day. 
To  receive  God's  richest  blessings 
on  this  momentous  event  of  their 
lives,   they   had  determined   to  be 
married   at   a   nuptial    mass.     The 
pews    and   aisles   of    the   spacious 
church    were    filled    with    friends. 
The   grand   church    of   the    Sacred 
Heart,  the  pride  of  Galveston,  never 
seemed   so   beautiful.     As  Celeste 
was  a  member  of  the  Altar  Society, 
her  fellow  members  had  taxed  their 
brains  and  ingenuity  to  adorn  the 
sanctuary  and  altars  as  befitted  the 
occasion.     Every  available  fern  and 
rosebush  in  the  good  brother  sacris- 
tan's hothouse  had  been  called  into 
requisition.     The  altars  were  in  a 
blaze  of  light. 

The    impressive    marriage  cere- 


monies of  the  church  began.  Guy 
and  Celeste  stood  just  within  the 
sanctuary  railing.  A  hush  fell  on 
thecongregation,  broken  only  by  the 
deep,  solemn  tones  of  the  priest. 
The  promises  were  made.  Guy 
slipped  the  ring  on  Celeste's  finger. 
A  furtive  sunbeam  stole  through  one 
of  the  upper  windows  bathing  her 
head  in  a  flood  of  golden  sunshine, 
like  the  aureola  of  the  saints  in  the 
large  stained  glass  windows  of  the 
sanctuary.  Guy  noticed  this  as  a 
holy  presage,  and  as  he  still  held 
the  hand  of  his  bride  in  his,  he  un- 
consciously murmured  "faithful 
ever." 

Celesteheard  the  words;  "faithful 
ever,"  she  softly  answered. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  tenderest 
piety  and  devotion  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment  of  communion,  they  welcomed 
their  sacramental  God  into  their 
hearts.  Celeste  thrilled  with  holy 
joy  when  the  priest  sprinkled  her 
with  holy  water  after  imparting  the 
nuptial  blessing.  During  the  whole 
of  her  thanksgiving  her  heart  was 
aglow  with  seraphic  love.  A  grand 
triumphant  peal  of  the  organ  awoke 
her  from  her  ecstasy.  To  the  sound 
of  the  throbbing  notes  she  walked 
down  the  aisle,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  her  husband,  proud  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  great  love. 

As  the  carriages  rolled  away,  a 
hearty  cheer  broke  from  her  enthu- 
siastic friends.  Celeste  leaned  out 
of  the  carriage  window  and  smiled 
her  thanks.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  League.  She  raised  her  eyes; 
for  a  moment  they  rested  on  the 
beautiful  marble  statue  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  crownin^:  the  entrance 
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to  the  church  and  now  gleaming  in 
the  rays  of  the  risen  sun.  The 
Sacred  Heart  seemed  to  be  blessing 
her.  A  heartfelt  prayer  sped 
heavenward. 

There  was  a  short  trip  of  two 
weeks  to  San  Antonio;  then  Guy 
returned  with  his  young  wife  to 
take  possession  of  their  new  home 
on  Broadway,  almost  beneath  the 
very  shadow  of  the  church. 

The  summer  days  went  by,  one 
unbroken  dream  of  happness. 

Alas!  in  this  Eden  of  delight  there 
was  soon  to  be  a  rude  awakening 
in  a  mighty  heart  wrench.  There 
was  a  moaning  in  the  southeast;  the 
Storm  King  was  marshalling  his 
hosts  among  the  West  India  is- 
lands of  the  Carribean. 


''Guy,  no  umbrella  will  protect 
you  against  this  rain.  Won't  you 
take  your  rain-coat  dear?"  and  the 
soft  brown  eyes  begged  for  consent. 

''You  may  get  it  for  me.  Celeste; 
an     umbrella    won't     do     here.  " 

The  two  looked  at  the  pelting  rain 
and  slushy  streets.  The  skies 
were  one  unbroken  cloud  of  gray;  a 
stiff  northeast  wind    was    blowing. 

This  was  the  weather  which  ush- 
ered in  Saturday,  September  8, 
1900,  a  day  so  disastrous  to  Gal- 
veston. 

Clad  in  his  mackintosh,  Guy 
waited  for  the  Broadway  car  going 
up  town.  It  soon  came.  He  kiss- 
ed his  young  wife  and  his  mother, 
who  had  just  joined  them  on  the 
front  porch,  and  a  moment  later  was 
in  the  pelting  rain  to  catch  the  car 
at  the  street  corner. 


The  morning  wore  by,  dark, 
heavy,  lowering;  the  rain  ceaseless- 
ly falling  and  the  wind  increasing 
in  violence  At  moments  a  low, 
sad  moan  would  come  from  the  Gulf. 
Mrs.  de  Ste.  Marie  and  Celeste 
were  in  the  sitting  room  sev\ing. 
There  was  a  hurried  knock  at  the 
door,  and  in  answer  to  Celeste's 
"come  in"  Belinda,  the  cook,  en- 
tered. Her  eyes  told  the  fear  she 
felt. 

"Miss  Celeste,  I  ain't  gwine  to 
stay  here  no  more;  I'se  scared. 
The  gutters  done  full  0'  water  from 
the  Gulf;  de  folks  leabin  der  houses 
an'  say  dere's  five  feet  0'  water 
down  at  Lucas  Terrace.  Lots  0' 
families  done  gone  to  the  college, 
and  I'se  scared." 

The  ladies  rose  and  walked  out  on 
the  upper  front  gallery.  The  scene 
was  not  one  to  reassure  them.  A 
drenching  rain  was  falling,  driven 
in  many  directions  by  the  veering 
wind,  which  had  now  attained  a 
storm  velocity.  Belinda  had  fol- 
lowed them  on  the  gallery.  The 
three  looked  down  into  the  street 
below.  The  street  and  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  house  were  already 
covered  by  the  rising  waters,  and 
Broadway,  eastward,  was  a  large 
river. 

The  house  faced  the  south. 
They  could  seethe  angry  waters 
of  the  Gulf,  seven  squares  away, 
white,  frothy,  threatening,  leaping 
shoreward.  There  was  a  deep,  sul- 
len roar  in  their  buffeting  of  the 
beach.  Skiffs,  buggies,  wagons, 
were  going  by,  carrying  their  prec- 
ious cargoes  of  human  beings  to 
safer    places.     Men     and     women 
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with  children  In  their  arms  were 
struggling  in  the  current,  now  set- 
ting in  from  the  Gulf.  All  wore 
anxious  faces.  There  was  danger 
in  the  storm. 

"Madam,  I'se  gwine  to  the  col- 
lege befo'  it's  too  late;  won't  you 
come?" 

''We'll  telephone  to  Mr.  Guy  to 
come  home,"  answered  Mrs.  de  Ste. 
Marie.  ''Celeste,  call  up  Guy  and 
see  what  he  says." 

She  strove  to  be  brave;  it  re- 
quired all  her  strength  of  will 
to  keep  the  tremor  from  her 
voice.  The  roses  had  fled  from 
Celeste's  face.  There  was  no  an- 
swer to  the  ring  of  the  'phone;  the 
wires  were  hopelessly  crossed.  The 
ladies  looked  at  each  other. 

"We'll  stay  here,"  at  length 
Mrs.  de  Ste.  Marie  said.  "If  there 
be  any  danger,  Guy  will  come  to 
look  after  us.  Besides,  this  is  a 
new  house  and  strong.  The  water 
will  not  rise  much  higher." 

"Den,  ma'am,  Celia  and  I'se 
gwine." 

The  cook  turned  on  her  heels  and 
went  down  stairs.  Mrs.  de  Ste. 
Marie  and  Celeste  had  been  left  to 
their  fate. 

Celeste  looked  at  the  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece;  the  hands  pointed  to 
two. 

"It  will  be  more  prudent, Celeste, 
for  us  to  go  downstairs  and  close 
every  door  and  window.  It  will 
keep  out  the  rain  and  wind.  I  am 
afraid,  my  child,  we  shall  have  a 
big  storm." 

To  confirm  her  words,  a  strong 
puff  of  wind  struck  the  house;  every 
window  rattled  sharply.    They  hur- 


ried downstairs  to  make  things  se- 
cure. They  opened  the  frontdoor  and 
looked  out.  Both  started  back  with 
a  slight  scream.  Broadway  was  a 
fast  running  stream.  The  water 
covered  the  first  step  going  down 
into  the  garden.  They  hurriedly 
closed  the  door,  and  saw  to  the 
fastenings  of  every  door  and  window 
downstairs.  The  dinner  was  on  the 
stove  as  Belinda  had  left  it. 

"Would  you  like  to  eat  some- 
thing, Celeste.?" 

"No,  mother,  I  don't  feel  hun- 
gry." 

The  tears  sprang  to  Celeste's 
eyes;  there  was  a  lump  in  her 
throat  and  a  tugging  at  her  heart. 
She  was  thinking  of  Guy  at  the 
bank  on  the  Strand.  She  was  feel- 
ing very  nervous. 

"Mother,  1  wish  Guy  were 
home." 

For  answer,  Mrs.  de  Ste.  Marie 
drew  the  young  girl  to  her  and  kiss- 
ed her  on  the  forehead. 

"He  will  be  here  by  and  by. 
Let  us  go  upstairs." 

Mrs.  de  Ste.  Marie  had  a  strange 
foreboding  in  her  heart.  There  was 
a  heavy  weight  there,  and  it  de- 
pressed her.  Every  window  up- 
stairs was  seen  to  and  carefully 
fastened.  At  moments,  the  wind 
shrieked  angrily  around  the  eaves 
of  the  house. 

"Mother,  let  us  go  to  my  oratory 
and  pray." 

It  was  a  happy  thought,  it  would 
distract  their  minds  from  a  vague, 
undefinable  fear  fast  creeping  into 
their  hearts. 

Celeste's  oratory  faced  the  west, 
and  was  next  to  her  bedroom.  There, 
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every  night,  before  retiring, .  Mrs. 
de  St.  Mane,  Guy  and  Celeste 
would  kneel  before  her  beautiful 
altar  of  Our  Lady  to  thank  God  for 
the  favors  of  the  day  and  beg  His 
protection  for  the  night.  As  Ce- 
leste stood  at  the  window,  before 
closing  the  shutters,  she  fixed  her 
eyes  long  and  earnestly  on  the  great 
dome  and  lofty  towers  of  the  church. 
The  latter  shot  upward  into  the  gray, 
cheerless  clouds  and  comforted  her 
with  the  inspiration  that  not  a  spar- 
row falls  to  the  earth  without  Our 
Heavenly  Father's  knowledge  and 
consent.  Surely,  He  would  watch 
over  His  own. 

Aye,  Celeste,  look  long,  look 
earnestly  at  that  dome,  at  those 
towers,  for  this  is  your  last  earth- 
ly   look    at  the  church    you    love! 

She  heaved  a  deep  sigh  as  she  turn- 
ed from  the  window  and  went  to  the 
altar  to  light  the  blessed  candles  she 
and  Guy  had  that  morning  after 
mass  procured  from  the  brother 
sacristan.  They  felt  more  cheerful 
and  braver  as  they  knelt  in  prayer 
before  the  statue  of  Our  Blessed 
Mother.  As  the  burning  words 
of  petition  for  themselves  and 
the  absent  one  fell  from  their  fer- 
vent hearts,  their  Guardian  Angels 
in  heaven  sped  earthward  with  the 
Divine  blessing  and  promise  of  im- 
mortality. 

Pray,  holy  souls,  pray,  you  are 
uttering  your  ''Proficiscere  anima 
Christiana!" 

The  clock  in  the  sitting  room 
struck  four. 

Celeste  brought  in  two  chairs 
from  her  room.  The  ladies  sat 
in  front  of  the  altar,  their  beads 
in     their    hands,    at    times  watch- 


ing the  brightly  burning  can- 
dles, then  again  listening  to  the 
ever  increasiHg  storm.  Another 
hour  went  by,  seemingly  intermin- 
able. The  howling  of  the  wind  out- 
side prevented  their  hearing  the 
striking  of  the  clock  within. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  storm — 
not  a  breath  blew  for  fully  three 
minutes — nothing  was  heard  save 
thedull  patter  of  the  rain  on  the  roof. 

The  Storm  King  was  gathering 
his  strength  for  the  leap. 

He  came  from  the  east,  straight 
across  the  watery  wastes.  A 
low  moan  as  of  intensest  an- 
guish —  then  with  leap  and 
bound,  howl  and  shriek — with  a 
piercing  scream  as  of  ten  thousand 
demons  in  the  air,  the  storm,  burst 
over  the  devoted  city.  Every  house 
in  Galveston  quivered  and  groaned, 
shaken  to  its  foundation. 

A  cry  of  terror  burst  from  Ce- 
leste. She  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Mrs.  de  Ste.  Marie.  The 
house  swayed  to  and  fro,  the  ceil- 
ing cracked  in  many  places,  large 
pieces  of  plastering  falling  to  the 
floor  with  a  report  not  unlike  a  rifle 
shot,  while  the  shutters  of  the  east 
side  of  the  building  rattled  as  if 
about  to  be  wrenched  off  their 
hinges.  The  shrieking  of  the  wind 
was  something  terrific.  Mrs.  de 
Ste.  Marie  clasped  the  trembling 
girl  to  her  heart  and  sought  to  paci- 
fy her. 

''Be  quiet,  my  child,  there  is  not 
much  danger." 

''Oh,  mother,  if  Guy  were  only 

here,  1  would  not   be  afraid.     God 

have  mercy  on  the  people  near  the 

Gulf!     It  must  be  terrible!" 

When  Celeste's  fears  were  some- 
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what  quieted,  Mrs.  de  Ste.  Marie 
persuaded  her  to  be  seated.  The 
young  girl  rested  her  head  on  the 
other's  shoulder.  Mrs.  de  Ste. 
Marie  was  much  alarmed;  she  fully 
recognized  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, though  she  strove  to  conceal 
her  fears  from  her  young  compan- 
ion. She  bitterly  regretted  now  not 
having  followed  the  cook's  example 
in  seeking  refuge  at  the  college.  It 
was  this  mistake  of  remaining  in 
their  homes  which  cost  so  many 
lives  that  fatal  night.  Flight  was 
now  out  of  the  question.  The  two 
were  as  yet  ignorant  of  their  dan- 
ger. They  little  dreamed  that  the 
lower  story  was  under  water.  The 
worst  was  coming. 

Mrs.  de  Ste  Marie  arose  and  went 
into  the  sitting  room,  presently  re- 
turning with  a  light  shawl  which  she 
threw  over  Celeste's  shoulders.  She 
had  also  provided  herself  with  one. 
There    was    a    chill      in    the    air. 

"What  time  must  it  be,"  she 
asked  herself,  half  aloud,  "\  will 
bring  the  clock  in  here." 

She  brought  it  in  from  the  sitting 
room  and  placed  it  on  the  altar  near 
the  candle.  It  was  nearing  the 
hour  of  six.  The  hurricane  was 
still  increasing  in  velocity,  hurling 
death  and  destruction    in    its   path. 

The  Reaper  was  at  work. 

Seated  before  the  altar  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  they  had  been  telling  their 
beads  in  silence. 

"Mother,  do  you  think  anything 
has  happened  to  Guy?  Don't  you 
think  he  would  have  been  here 
otherwise?" 

Mrs.  de  Ste    Marie   started;    this 


fear  had  been  trembling  in  her 
heart  for  the  past  hour.  She  knew 
not  what  answer  to  make. 

At  this  moment  a  fearful  blast  of 
wind  struck  the  house.  The  build- 
ing quivered  and  groaned  in  every 
timber,  swayed  from  side  to  side  as 
if  it  would  topple  over,  every  door, 
and  shutter  on  the  south  and  east 
sides  were  wrenched  from  their 
hinges,  every  window  pane  was 
crushed  in  as  if  made  of  tissue 
paper.  With  a  mighty  shriek  the 
hurricane  rushed  into  the  building; 
the  roof  seemed  as  if  about  to  fly 
into  the  air.  The  women  fell  to 
the  floor  in  consternation.  They 
were  speechless  with  terror. 
Above  the  din  of  breaking  glass  and 
crashing  timbers  and  -  screaming 
winds  they  heard  the  piercing  cry: 
"mother!  Celeste!" 

Hatless,  coatless,  his  face  and 
shirt  covered  with  blood,  and  hold- 
ing a  little  child  in  his  arms,  Guy 
stood  before  them. 

Celeste  shrieked  with  terror,  then 
lay  stark  and  motionless  on  the 
floor.  She  had  swooned  away.  The 
candles  were  extinguished,  they 
were  in  total  darkness. 

The  warring  demons  of  the  air 
howled  their  delight. 


III. 

Let  us  go  back  a  few  hours  in  our 
story. 

When  Guy  reached  his  office  that 
morning  he  quickly  rid  himself  of 
his  mackintosh  and  rubbers,  and 
after  a  cheery  "good  morning"  to 
his  fellow  workers,  was  soon  deep- 
ly buried  in  the  business  of  the 
day. 
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violence  and  the  waters  in  their 
headlong  retreat  to  the  Gulf  rushed 
back  with  disastrous  results,  drag- 
ing  their  helpless  victims  to  a  wa- 
tery,.grave.  In  less  than  thirty 
minute.^. after  the  great  wind  had 
fallen,  the  waters  had  receded 
from  the  streets. 

A  group  of  men  were  in  earnest 
conversation  at  the  corner  of  14th 
and  Avenue  1.  They  stood  as 
closely  to  the  college  fence  as  possi- 
ble to  protect  themselves  against 
the  rain  and  wind,  for,  though  the 
great  wind  had  fallen,  a  good  storm 
■    was  still  raging. 

*'Yes,  Father,  we  can  make  a 
^'  short  turn  and  see  if  any  one  needs 
help.  Jake  and  I  went  as  far  as  L 
and  13th;  everything  is  knocked  to 
pieces.  1  don't  think  there's  a 
house  left  from  Broadway  to  the 
Gulf.  Hello!  some  one's  coming; 
who's  that?" 

''Me,  Peter  Cassidy.  Oh,  Fath- 
er," and  the  new  comer  lifted  his 
cap  respectfully  as  he  recognized 
Father  Lewis,  ''this  is  an  awful 
night!  I  took  my  family  to  the 
Rosenberg  school;  one  of  the  big 
chimneys  went  through  the  roof 
and  killed  ten  persons.  Prof.  Weis 
was  killed;  you  know  him,  the  or- 
ganist at  the  cathedral." 

A  groan  of  horror  went  up  from 
his  listeners.  The  speaker  contin- 
ued: 

"  Father,  1  had  a  hard  job 
coming  here,  I  had  to  climb  over 
broken  houses  and  I  don't  know 
what^  and  there's  lots  of  dead  peo- 
ple along  the  streets.  The  parish 
school  floated  into  the  middle  of  the 
street  as  far  as  12th.     Not   a  house 


left  from  Avenue  I  to  the  Gulf. 
My  wife  made  me  come  to  look  af- 
ter the  Fathers  and  the  church.  I 
see  the  church  is  down.  Every- 
body safe.  Father.?" 

"Yes,  Peter,  thank  God!"  an- 
swered Father  Lewis.  "There  are 
many  people  upstairs  who  have 
saved  their  lives,  but  have  lost 
everything  else.  Now,  men,  "con- 
tinued Father  Lewis,  turning  to  the 
eight  or  ten  men  around  him,  "bet- 
ter take  a  turn  around  to  see  wheth- 
er you  can  be  of  help  to  anyone. 
There  mustbe  many  wounded;  bring 
them  to  the  college;  we'll  do  what- 
ever we  can  for  them." 

"Yes,  Father,  God  bless  you!" 
and  without  a  word,  the  little  band 
started  on   its    mission    of    mercy. 

Father  Lewis,  went  upstairs  to 
await  their  return  and  to  console  the 
half  frantic  women  and  children, 
who  had  sought  refuge  at  the  col- 
lege. In  a  short  while  the  wound- 
ed and  dying  were  being  brought  in 
by  the  heroic  band  of  rescuers. 
The  women  forgot  their  fears  and 
sorrows  in  their  eagerness  to  help 
those  who  had  been  less  fortunate 
than  themselves,  in  many  instances 
friends  of  long  standing. 

Four  men  struggled  up  the  nar- 
row stairs  of  the  west  end  building 
of  the  college. 

"Steady,  boys,  steady,"  one 
of  them  said  pantingly,  "dont  hurt 
him;  careful  there,  Peter." 

They  deposited  their  burden  on 
the  bed  of  one  of  the  Fathers. 

"Guy  de  Ste.  Marie!"  burst  from 
several,  as  they  recognized  in  the 
mangled  and  blood-covered  being 
before  them  the  well    known    fea- 
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tures  of  Guy.  Women  wept  and 
strong  men  groaned,  for  the  fearful 
effects  of  the  storm  were  being  re- 
alized in  all  their  horror.  The 
morrow  w^as  to  reveal  still  worse. 

Father  Lewis  quickly  knelt  be- 
side his  young  friend  to  catch,  if 
he  could,  the  faint  breathing  of  his 
heart. 

"He  lives,  call  the  doctor  at 
once." 

There  were  many  willing  hands 
to  help  the  young  doctor  who  had 
come  to  the  college  and  volunteered 
his  services  as  soon  as  he  heard 
there  were  wounded  there.  Anx- 
ious friends  bent  over  that  bed  to 
watch  for  the  first  signs  of  return- 
ing consciousness;  in  the  chapel 
many  a  friend  of  Celeste  and  Mrs. 
de  Ste.  Marie  were  kneeling  in  fer- 
vent prayer.  Towards  the  early 
hours  of  morning  Guy  opened  his 
eyes  for  a  few  moments,  groaned 
painfully  and  seemed  to  go  into  a 
gentle  slumber. 

"He  will  live,"  the  doctor  said  to 
Father  Lewis,  "he  must  have  as 
much  sleep  as  he  can  get;  he  is 
completely  exhausted.  He  is  bad- 
ly bruised  and  this  wound  may  give 
him  trouble  afterwards.  There 
are  no  bones  broken  as  far  as  1  can 
see." 

Guy's  face  and  wounds  were 
carefully  washed,  and  two  ladies  vol- 
unteered to  watch  at  his  bedside. 
Having  known  him  and  Celeste 
from  their  childhood,  the  hearts  of 
these  kind  ladies  were  in  their 
work. 


V. 

Sunday  morning  dawned  on  Gal- 


veston,  cloudy,  cheerless,  raining, 
with  every    now   and  then    heavy 
gusts  of  wind.     The  incessant  roar- 
ing of  the  still   angry    breakers   on 
the  beach  was  like  the    rumbling  of 
heavily     laden     trains.     Pale    and 
anxious  faces  looked  on  the  ruins  of 
the  once  magnificent  church    of  the 
Sacred  Heart.     The  front    and  rear 
walls  were  standing,  the  towers  still 
pointed  heavenward,   their   crosses 
were  bent  and  hanging    downward. 
Sad  were  the  hearts   of   those   who 
gazed  on    what    remained    of    the 
pride  of  the  parish.     They   thought 
not,  those    pious    hearts,    of  their 
wrecked  homes  and  fortunes,  of  the 
anxieties  and  cares  of   the    days  to 
come,  but  of  the    church    they  had 
loved  so  dearly    and    had    built   at 
such  a  sacrifice.     Could  those  mute 
walls  have  spoken  they  would  have 
told  of  beautiful  acts  of    selt-denial 
and  sacrifice    made    by    priest  and 
brother  and  layman  to  erect  them; 
but  all  these    silent,  noble   acts   of 
virtue  had  long  since  been  register- 
ed in  the  book  of  life  by  the  record- 
ing angel  of  the  parish  to   await  the 
great  day  of  reckoning  and  reward. 
With  the  first  streak    of    dawn, 
people  came  forth  from  their  places 
of  refuge  and  looked  with  horror  on 
the  scene  of  desolation  before  them. 
There  were  consternation    and  dis- 
may in  every  heart  and  eye.     The 
sight  which  met  every  one  that  aw- 
ful Sunday    morning    beggars    dis- 
cription:  no  pen  is  equal  to  the  task. 
Everything  had    been   the   sport  of 
wind  and  water.     More  than  a  third 
of  the  East  end  of  the  city  had  been 
swept  out  of  existence;    from     13th 
and  Broadway  there    was    a  clean 
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space  to  the  Gulf.  Houses  and  por- 
tions of  houses  were  thrown  about 
and  piled  on  each  other  in  every 
conceivable  way;  the  wreckage  in 
many  instances  attaining  a  height 
of  fifteen  and  twenty  feet.  One 
house  on  Avenue  L,  plainly  visible 
from  the  college  windows,  was 
turned  completely  over,  seemingly 
sustaining  no  further  injury,  as  it 
was  securely  jammed  between  two 
other  houses  and  thus  supported. 

For  a  week  and  more,  the  people 
were  not  alive  to  the  gravity  of 
their  situation;  they  were  too  be- 
wildered and  dazed  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  awfulness  of  their  ca- 
lamity. 

The  afternoon  of  Sunday  was 
wearing  away  when  one  of  the  la- 
dies who  had  so  faithfully  sat  at 
Guy's  bedside  the  previous  night 
and  this  forenoon,  sought  Father 
Lewis  and  told  him  that  Guy  was 
awake,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
possession  of  his  faculties  as  he  de- 
liriously talked  to  Celeste  and  his 
mother  and  beckoned  them  to  come 
to  him.  The  heavy  tears  trembled 
on  her  eyelids  as  she  told  her  fears. 
Father  Lewis  hurried  to  the  room. 
Guy  was  indeed  awake,  but  totally 
unconscious  of  his  surroundings,  in 
no  way  heeding  the  entrance  of  his 
friend.  He  was  reclining  on  his 
right  side,  his  eyes  looking  towards 
the  far  end  of  the  room,  and  with 
his  right  hand,  which  was  extended 
from  the  bed,  he  was  smilingly 
beckoning  to  the  dear  ones  he 
would  see  no  more. 

"Mother!  Celeste!  come,  come! 
why  don't  you  come?"  he  asked  in 
subdued    whispers.     He  seemed  to 


listen  for  an  answer,  his  eyes  fixed- 
ly staring  in  the  same  direction, 
then  he  eagerly  beckoned  anew 
with  his  left  hand.  The  ladies 
stood  near  Father  Lewis,  their 
hands  pressing  their  hearts,  their 
eyes  immovable  on  their  patient. 
The  priest  could  not  speak:  there 
was  a  lump  in  his  throat  he  had  not 
known  there  for  many  a    long  year. 

Fully  five  minutes  must  have 
gone  by,  not  a  word  being  spoken 
or  a  stir  made  by  any  one.  Heav- 
ing a  deep  sigh  of  disappointment, 
Guy  changed  his  position  some- 
what. His  eyes  rested  on  Father 
Lewis,  apparently  without  recogni- 
tion. Suddenly  they  shone  with 
the  light  of  consciousness,  a  look  of 
intense  anguish  swept  over  his  face, 
his  eyes  closed,  and  a  groan  burst 
from  the  depths  of  his  heart.  He 
stretched  forth  his  hands,  exclaim- 
ing: ''Father,  father,  they  are 
dead." 

The  priest  bent  over  him.  Guy 
clasped  him  to  his  heart  in  a  silent 
embrace.  The  ladies  had  fallen  on 
their  knees,  sobbing  in  the  keen- 
ness of  their  grief.  There  are  sor- 
rows too  deep  for  words.  Neither 
Guy  nor  Father  Lewis  could  speak. 
That  strong,  silent  embrace  was 
more  eloquent  than  words.  It  re- 
vealed the  anguish  which  racked 
their  hearts. 

The  ladies  silently  withdrew. 
The  agony  was  too  great  for  them. 
An  hour  later  the  good  priest  called 
the  ladies  to  the  room,  tell- 
ing them  that  Guy  was  calm 
er,  and  needed  rest,  and  cau- 
tioned them  on  no  account  to 
let  any  one  into  the  room.     His  face 
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bore  traces  of  the  scene  through 
which  he  had  just  gone.  He  after- 
wards said  that  not  for  worlds 
would  he  be  willing  to  witness  a 
repetition  of  such  sorrow;  it  sufficed 
for  a  life-time. 

For  two  weeks  the  young  man's 
life  hung  in  the  balance,  and  rea- 
son tottered  on  her  throne,  but  his 
powerful  constitution  bore  him 
through  the  crisis.  Devoted  friends 
eagerly  watched  the  struggle,  the 
efforts  of  the  talented  young  phys- 
ician wresting  its  victim  from  the 
grave  being  helped  by  the  fervent 
prayers  of  anxious  hearts  ceaseless- 
ly sped  heavenward. 

At  length  the  victory  was  won, 
Guy  was  pronounced  out  of  danger, 
but  the  man  who  staggered  from 
the  sick-room  was  not  the  athletic 
Guy  of  former  days;  the  stalwart 
frame  was  thin  and  haggard,  the 
step  slow  and  hesitating,  the  flash 
of  the  bright  eye  dim,  and  the 
sad  smile  of  the  lips  told  of  the 
abiding  sorrow  of  the  crushed  heart 
within.  Guy  was  an  altered  man, 
there  was  no  concealing  the  fact. 
A  hectic  flush  and  rasping  cough 
warned  his  friends  of  the  presence 
of  a  terrible  and  insidious  foe.  His 
days  were  numbered. 

The  weather  following  the  storm 
was  unprecedented;  it  seemed  to  be 
in  ironical  contrast  with  that  which 
had  wrought  so  dire  a  ruin.  The 
fall  was  soft  and  balmy;  the  winter 
mild  and  pleasant,  a  bright  sun 
burning  in  a  usually  cloudless  sky. 
God  was  tempering  His  blow  with 
mercy;  for  by  giving  the  stricken 
city  such  beautiful  weather  the 
dangers  of  pestilence  were  avoided. 


No  sickness  followed  the  storm, 
thanks  to  the  continued  fair  weath- 
er and  the  energy  with  which  the 
people  of  Galveston  set  to  cleaning 
away  the  wreckage  and  burning 
whatever  might  breed  disease. 
When  the  summer  days  came,  a 
stranger  would  have  never  dreamed 
as  he  walked  along  the  streets,  that 
the  city  had  received  so  severe  a 
visitation  the  preceding  September. 
A  feeling  of  gloom  still  hung  over 
the  city,  but  this  was  unavoidable, 
for  business  had  received  a  hard 
set  back,  and  the  once  buoyant 
spirits  of  the  Galvestonians  were 
still  palled  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  great  hurricane. 

And  so  the  summer  season  came 
around.  The  twittering  of  a  bird 
now  and  then  among  the  thick-leaf- 
ed branches  of  the  few  trees  which 
had  weathered  the  storm  sprinkled 
the  evening  air  with  gladdening 
sound,  and  the  bright-hue'd  flowers 
in  the  garden,  and  the  red  and 
white  blossoms  of  the  oleanders  on 
Broadway  ref  reshed  the  eyes  of  those 
who  still  remembered  the  heart- 
chilling  scenes  of  the  late  disaster. 
The  Galveston  storm  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  its  survivors;  too  many 
were  the  fortunes  lost,  homes  made 
desolate,  hearts  broken  and  lives 
blasted. 


VI. 

In  the  meantime,  what  had  be- 
come of  Guy  de  Ste.  Marie? 
Snatched  from  the  grave  more  by 
miracle  than  by  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, the  hero  of  these  pages  seemed 
to  rally  during  the  beautiful  fall 
and  the   early  portion  of   the  mild 
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winter  which  followed  the  storm; 
but  when  the  damp,  raw  and  misty 
days  of  February  set  in,  his  once 
hardy  constitution  gave  signs  of  a 
collapse.  His  chest  was  racked 
with  acute  shooting  pains,  his  hack- 
ing cough  returned  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  a  couple  of  severe  hem- 
orrhages brought  on  by  a  cold  con- 
tracted when  returning  from  the 
bank  gave  full  warning  of  the  fear- 
ful ravages  the  vicious  disease  was 
making.  Guy  ^as  aware  of  the 
serious  state  of  his  health;  but  never 
having  been  sick  in  his  life,  he 
thought  i<"  unmanly  to  stay  away 
from  work  and  give  himself  the  rest 
he  so  badly  needed.  Mr.  Good- 
heart  and  other  friends,  alarmed  at 
his  state,  advised  him  to  go  to  San 
Antonio  or  Bandera  for  some 
months,  but  to  no  purpose.  With  a 
sad  smile  he  would  thank  them  for 
their  kindness,  and  for  a  moment 
the  light  of  grateful  affection  would 
shine  in  his  eye  to  be  quickly  re- 
placed by  that  far-off  look  which  so 
alarmed  those  who  loved  him.  The 
substance  of  his  answers  was  al- 
ways the  same:  "the  disease  was 
beyond  cure,  and  what  was  life  to 
him  now?"  With  Celeste  and  his 
mother  dead,  life  had  lost  its 
charms,  ambition  was  meaningless, 
and  the  grave  a  rest  from  an  abid- 
ing sorrow,  the  keenness  of  which 
not  even  Mr.  Goodheart  or  Father 
Lewis  surmised.  His  heart,  rest- 
less as  the  restless  surge,  moaning 
its  threnody  over  the  bodies  of  his 
dear  ones,  pulsed  and  throbbed  with 
the  one  desire  of  giving  burial  to 
the  earthly  remains  of  those  who 
had  been  the  sunshine  of  his  happy 


days.     But  the  Gulf  would  not  give 
up  its  secret  or  its  dead. 

Not  that  Guy  was  reckless  about 
his  health;  far  from  it.  He  de- 
spised not  ordinary  precautions,  but 
he  felt  and  knew  he  was  beyond 
the  help  of  medicine.  The  young 
and  skillful  doctor,  who  had  saved 
his  life  as  by  miracle  that  fatal 
night,  held  out  no  hopes,  nor  would 
he  deceive  him.  It  was  not  de- 
spondency which  kept  Guy  in  Gal- 
veston; it  was  that  ever  craving  de- 
sire and  hope  that  one  day  the  Sea- 
king  would  give  up  his  dead. 

The  sweet  month  of  May,  the 
flower  month  of  our  Southland,  was 
upon  us,  decked  in  her  richest  robes 
of  glory.  Scenting  the  air  with  the 
fragrance  of  their  countless  flowers 
full-blown  and  blossoming,  the  gar- 
dens of  our  new  Galveston  revelled 
in  violet  and  rose,  sweet  pea  and 
honeysuckle.  The  oleanders,  red 
and  white,  stood  arrayed  in  all  their 
pride  of  beauty.  Green  lavvns  with 
beds  of  red  and  white  poppies, 
pansy  and  daisy,  crocus  and  La 
France  roses  swept  in  seas  of  rich- 
est dye  from  sidewalk  to  step  of  the 
stately  mansions  on  Broadway  and 
Tremont.  The  yellow  Marechal 
Niel  and  crimson  rose  clambered  in 
richest  profusion  on  porch  and  trel- 
lised  bower.  The  balmy  Gulf 
breeze  wafted  the  grateful  aroma 
through  garden  and  street,  and  hall 
and  bedroom.  Nature  had  awakened 
from  her  wintry  sleep.  The  twit- 
tering of  the  sparrows  and  the  carol-  * 
ing  of  a  mocking-bird  awoke  the 
echoes  of  an  ideal  Southern  evening. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  a  sea  of 
glory,  and  his  last  rays,  splintered 
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into  myriad  streams  of  dazzling 
flame,  were  pencilling  the  western 
skies  with  richest  tints  of  green  and 
pink  and  orange.  A  tapering,  fleecy 
cloud  gleamed  with  the  sheen  of 
burnished  silver. 

The  refreshing  coolness  of  the 
evening  was  an  invitation  to  stroll 
on  Broadway  or  drive  along  the 
beach  and  watch  the  foam-crested 
breakers  in  mighty  billows,  like 
prarrcing  steeds,  come  leaping  and 
bounding  shoreward. 

Our  joys,  experience  teaches  us, 
are  rarely  unmixed  with  sorrow; 
there  blooms  no  rose,  we  are  told, 
but  has  its  secret  thorn.  The  acci- 
dents and  fatalities  attendant  on 
mankind  mar  the  glories  of  nature. 
So  it  was  this  beautiful  May  even- 
ing with  those  whose  fortunes  we 
have  been  following  in  these  pages, 

in  one  of  the  private  rooms  of 
St.  Mary's  Infirmary,  several  per- 
sons were  anxiously  watching  the 
doctor  as  he  bent  over  a  patient. 
Their  eyes  scanned  every  motion  of 
his  face  to  read  the  fate  of  the  one 
in  whom  they  were  so  interested. 
They  held  their  breath  in  silent  ex- 
pectation. It  was  a  relief  to  them 
when  he  turned  around  and  said: 

*'I  think  he  will  pull  through  this 
time.  He  needs  rest  and  care. 
Sister,  see  that  no  one  disturbs  him, 
at  least,  for  a  day  or  two.  His 
friends  during  this  time  must  not 
see  him.  Give  him  one  of  your 
best  nurses." 

He  left  the  room  followed  by  the 
others.     When  in  the  hall,  he  said: 

"Mr.  Goodheart,  I  think  it  is  bet- 
ter to  tell  you  and  Guy's  friends  the 
truth.      Guy  will  not  die  from  this 


attack,  but  I  do  not  think  he  will 
ever  leave  this  infirmary  alive.  He 
may  live  a  couple  of  months,  but 
his  constitution  is  completely  broken 
up;  that  blow  he  received  on  the 
night  of  the  storm  and  the  length  of 
time  he  was  in  the  water  have 
done  it." 

The  kind-hearted  banker  hastily 
brushed  away  a  furtive  tear.  Guy 
was  a  son  to  him. 

"When  did  this  attack  come  on?" 
continued  the  doctor. 

"Quite  sudden,  Doctor.  We  were 
at  work  in  the  bank  when  Guy  be- 
gan to  cough.  He  seemed  to  cough 
with  difficulty.  Suddenly  h  e 
clutched  at  his  desk  and  fell  to  the 
floor  before  any  of  us  could  reach 
him.  The  blood  streamed  from  his 
mouth.  We  telephoned  for  the  am- 
bulance and  took  him  here  at  once. 
Sister,  spare  no  expense  nor  pains, 
watch  carefully  over  my  boy.  You 
may  send  me  the  bills,  I  shall  at- 
tend to  them." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Goodheart,  you  may 
rest  assured  Mr.  de  Ste.  Marie  will 
get  the  best  of  care.  He  has  always 
been  our  friend,  even  when  he  was 
a  little  boy,  and  there  is  not  a  sis- 
ter in  the  infirmary  who  will  not 
think  it  a  privilege  to  nurse  him. 
Poor  Sister  Camillus!  were  she  alive 
to-day,  no  one  would  keep  her  away 
from  Guy's  bed;  he  always  was  her 
little  boy." 

Brushing  away  a  tear  at  the  recol- 
lection of  Sister  Camillus'  death, 
she  continued: 

"You  know  Sister  Camillus  saved 
his  life  once.  He  had  gone  to  the 
orphanage  to  bring  the  orphans 
some  candy   and  fruir.     As  it  was 
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a  very  warm  day,  he  went  into  the 
Gulf  to  take  a  swim.  The  under- 
tow was  dragging  him  out  into  deep 
water,  when  Sister  Camillus  saA' 
the  danger,  and  rushing  into  the 
water  pulled  iiim  out.  Well!  she 
died  a  noble  death." 

The  circumstances  of  this  heroic 
sister's  sad  death  were  well  known 
to  her  hearers.  They  knew  how, 
the  year  preceding  the  storm,  Sis- 
ter Camillus  had  been  appointed 
superioress  at  the  orphanage  and, 
together  with  the  nine  noble-hearted 
sisters  assisting  her  in  her  work, 
had  met  her  death  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 8.  None  but  God  and  His 
angels  had  witnessed  the  death  of 
the  ninety  orphans  and  their  ten 
protectresses. 

For  two  weeks  the  big-hearted 
doctor  made  a  gallant  fight  for  the 
life  of  his  young  patient.  Frequent 
were  his  visits,  tireless  his  solici- 
tude. The  wrecked  frame  of  Guy 
and  the  violence  of  the  disease  filled 
him  with  fear.  He  knew  his  pa- 
tient was  doomed,  but  he  would 
prolong  his  life  at  all  costs.  Friend- 
ship and  professional  skill  were 
leagued  against  a  shattered  consti- 
tution and  a  violent  attack  of  gal- 
loping consumption. 

Friendship  and  skill  would  win 
the  hour. 

Mr.  Goodheart  and  his  wife  were 
every  day  at  the  infirmary  to  learn 
the  progress  of  Guy's  health, 
though  denied  admittance  to  his 
room.  Sister  Eulalia  cheered  them 
by  encouraging  reports.  Guy  was 
slowly  regaining  his  strength.  At 
length  he  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger,   and    his  friends   would  be 


permitted  to  see  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. What  a  jump  their  hearts 
gave  when  they  saw  Guy  seated  in 
his  large  easy  chair,  propped  up  by 
solt  pillows.  He  held  his  hands  out 
to  them  and  a  sweet  smile  for  a  mo- 
ment flickered  on  his  lips,  but  it  as 
quickly  died  away  when  he  noticed 
the  start  they  gave  when  their  eyes 
rested  on  his  pale  and  emaciated 
face.  Their  looks  betrayed  the  con- 
sternation of  their  hearts.  They 
knew  his  hours  were  numbered. 
This  first  visit  was  short  and  very 
sad.  It  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
Guy.  The  anxiety  of  his  friends 
made  him  sad. 

From  this  time  on,  his  many 
friends  would  drop  in,  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  to  spend  a  few  mo- 
ments with  him  and  show  by  their 
numerous,  little  kind  offices  their 
esteem  and  love  for  him.  Flowers, 
in  abundance  on  table  and  mantle- 
piece,  filled  the  room  with  their  ex- 
quisite fragrance.  Guy  was  a 
lover  of  flowers:  the  brightness  of 
their  hues  was  an  incentive  to  cheer- 
fulness. 

Guy  continued  to  improve;  the 
kind  nursing  and  devoted  attention 
of  Sister  Eulalia,  whose  heart  was 
in  her  work,  aided  by  Guy's  cheer- 
fulness wrought  wonderful  results. 
Though  very  weak,  he  liked  to 
walk  about  his  room,  but  still  more 
on  the  south  porch  and  watch  the 
bricklayers  at  their  work  on  the  new 
building  of  the  infirmary,  which  was 
going  up  to  replace  the  portion  de- 
stroyed by  the  storm. 

The  porch  had  another  attrac- 
tion for  him.  It  commanded  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  Gulf.     Many 
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an  hour  did  he  spend  here,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  blue  waters 
rivalling  in  color  the  deep  blue 
of  the  overarching  sky,  while 
his  faithful  heart  held  communion 
with  the  spirits  of  his  loved  ones 
whose  bones  were  being  rocked  by 
their  restless  surge.  He  found  a 
soothing  effect  in  the  sullen  roar  of 
the  breakers  as  they  dashed  them- 
selves upon  the  beach. 

His  nook  of  observation  also 
commanded  another  view  which 
often  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  him.  The  ruins  of  the  once 
beautiful  Lucas  Terrace  rose  in 
plain  view  of  the  porch.  All 
that  remained  of  the  stately  pile 
was  Miss  Lillian  Thome's  room 
"A'here  twenty-three  persons  were 
reported  to  have  been  saved  the 
ni,i;ht  of  the  storm.  Some  hundred 
an  J  fifty  persons  had  sought  refuge 
in  th.-  terrace  that  fearful  Saturday 
afternoon,  but  as  it  had  been  built 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Gulf, 
it  had  received  the  full  brunt  of  the 
hurricane  and  had  gone  to  pieces 
under  the  united  efforts  of  wind, 
water  and  floating  debris  hurled 
against  it  by  the  seething  billows. 
Every  man,  wdman  and  child  had 
perished,  except  the  twenty-three 
persons  who  had  remained  in  Miss 
Thome's  room.  The  ruins,  then, 
only  a  few  squares  away,  loomed 
up  in  all  their  soul-chilling  horror 
in  full  view  of  the  infirmary.  Guy 
hated  the  ruins,  as  the  harrowing 
scenes  of  fear  and  despair  it  must 
havewitnessed  when  itwasbeingde- 
molished  by  the  spirits  of  the  storm, 
brought  up  in  too  vivid  colors  to  his 
mind  the  fearful  scenes  of  his  own 


experience.  Still  it  had  a  morbid 
interest  for  him. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  as  Guy 
was  seated  in  his  easy  chair  reading 
"The  Following  of  Christ,"  a  gift 
from  Sister  Eulalia,  who  had  heard 
Guy  express  a  wish  for  a  copy, 
a  vision  of  childish  loveliness 
burst  in  upon  him,  with  the  excla- 
mation; ''Hello!  cousin  Guy,  I'm 
so  glad  to  see  you." 

The  light  in  Guy's  eyes  told  his 
welcome. 

''Why,  Gladys,  I'm  very  happy 
to  see  you."  He  stooped  and  kissed 
the  pretty  mouth  held  up  to  him. 

As  he  stroked  her  golden  locks  and 
gazed  into  the  blue  of  her  beautiful 
eyes,  he  continued:  "  "And  how  is 
my  little  girl?  I  asked  mamma  to 
let  you  come,  for  1  wanted  to  see 
you  ever  so  much." 

He  drew  her  to  him  caressingly. 
They  were  evidently  good  friends. 

"Cousin  Guy,  1  always  asked 
mamma  to  let  me  come,  and  she 
told  me  she  would,  when  you  would 
be  strong." 

"And  where   is  mamma,  dear?" 

"She  is  downstairs  with  Sister, 
and  she's  got  something  for  you, 
but  1  won't  tell  you  till  she  comes," 
and  the  little  tease  looked  up  at  him 
knowingly  with  just  the  slightest 
arch  of  her  delicately  pencilled  eye- 
brows. 

Gladys  French  was  a  perfect 
little  beauty,  so  at  least  Guy  al- 
ways thought  and  he  would  allow 
no  one  to  call  his  decision  in  ques- 
tion. 

Mrs.  French,  accompanied  by  two 
or  three  sisters  with  as  many  bun- 
dles, entered  the  room. 
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"Why,  Guy,  how  well  you  look 
to-day!  has  the  visit  of  my  little 
Gladys  made  you  so  happy  look- 
ing?" she  stooped  and  kissed  him 
on  the  forehead.  Guy  still  had  his 
arm  around  his  little  cousin,  and 
her  golden  head  rested  lovingly  on 
his  shoulder. 

''Jennie,  what  have  you  in  that 
bundle.?  it  looks  like  a  picture 
frame." 

Mrs.  French  smiled. 

"Guy,  I  have  brought  a  surprise 
for  you.      Sister,  untie  the  string." 

"Oh,  Jennie,  thanks!" 

Guy's  face  was  aglow.  He 
was  gazing  on  a  large  crayon  por- 
trait of  Celeste.  Her  dark,  lus- 
trous brown  eyes  were  looking 
into  his,  she  was  greeting  him 
with  the  sweet  old  smile  of  the 
past,  and  she  seeemed  about  to 
speak  to  him.  Guy  was  leaning 
forward,  his  whole  soul  in  the  eager 
eyes  with  which  he  was  feasting  on 
the  beautiful  features  of  the  young 
wife  he  had  so  tenderly  loved.  The 
sisters  held  up  the  picture  for  him 
to  take  a  better  look.  For  fully  five 
minutes,  Guy  did  not  stir,  then  as 
memory  began  to  work,  his  lips 
twitched  convulsively  and  two  large 
tears  rolled  down  his  face. 

Mrs.  French  noticed  his  agony, 
and  throwing  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  she  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  Guy,  don't  cry!  I  did  this 
because  1  thought  it  would  give  you 
pleasure." 

"Thanks,  Jennfe.  It  was  only  a 
passing  weakness.  There  now,  I 
am  myself  again."  He  smiled  his 
thanks  to  her  and  the  sisters. 

Mrs.  French  had  achieved   a   Glo- 


rious triumph;  her  portrait  of  Celeste 
was  perfect,  so  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Good- 
heart,  who  had  now  come  in,  said. 
The  artist  had  done  justice  to  her 
Ursuline  teachers,  for  it  was  at  the 
Ursuline  convent  that  both  Celeste 
and  Mrs.  French  had  studied. 

The  picture  was  to  be  hung  in 
front  of  Guy's  bed,  that,  when 
seated  in  his  easy  chair  or  lying  in 
bed,  he  might  always  have  it  before 
him. 

"Jennie,  take  out  your  Cremona 
and  give  us  some  music,  for  I  see 
you  have  brought  your  violin  with 
you." 

"Oh,  do,  Mrs.  French,"  urged 
Sister  Eulalia,  "you  play  so  well  I 
was  told,  and  the  patients  will  be  so 
glad  to  hear  you.  It  will  do  them 
good." 

Mrs.  French  was  an  adept  on  the 
violin.  The  Ursulines  were  proud 
of  their  pupil,  whose  reputation  was 
a  by-word  in  Galveston.  At  all 
their  exhibitions  her  services  were 
in  requisition,  and  her  skill  was 
only  rivalled  by  her  sincere  desire 
to  oblige  the  kind  sisters  she  had 
learned  to  love  from  childhood  and 
whose  convent  had  been  her  home 
for  so  many  years. 

The  windows  and  doors  of  Guy's 
room  had  been  thrown  open  to  let 
in  the  balmy  evening  breeze,  laden 
with  the  sweet  fragrance  of  flowers. 
Through  door  and  window,  then, 
floated  the  sweet  strains  of  music, 
now  low  and  soft,  rivalling  in  ca- 
dence the  sough  of  the  southern 
breeze  as  it  was  wafted  over  the 
Gulf,  now  rising  in  strength  and 
swelling  in  sound  as  the  musician 
drew  the  bow   with  a  firmer  hand 
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across  the  vocal  strings.  Every 
listener  repeated  to  himself  the 
words  of  Old  Black  Joe  as  the 
rich  strains  floated,  gossamerlike, 
on  the  flower-scented  evening  air. 
Through  corridor  and  room,  and 
down  into  the  street  were  wafted 
the  soul-speaking  sounds.  Many  a 
fever-racked  patient  was  lulled  into 
forgetfulness  of  present  pain.  Guy 
was  entranced;  he  closed  his  eyes, 
the  better  to  drink  in  the  sweet 
melody.  Old  Black  Joe  had  been 
Celeste's  favorite.  Guy  was  liv- 
ing that  happy  past  over  again; 
once  more  his  beautiful  wife,  the 
playmate  of  his  happy  childhood, 
was  near  him.  He  scarcely 
breathed,  such  was  the  power  of 
this  music. 

"Jennie,  now  give  me  Ben  Bolt." 
Again  the  sweet  strain,  heavenly 
in  cadence,  filled  the  rooms  and 
and  halls  of  the  building,  bringing 
comfort  and  joy  and  balm  to  the 
sick.  The  very  air  seemed  to  vi- 
brate and  pulse  with  the  heart- 
throbbing,  wailing  notes,  and  when 
the  musician  had  ceased  aud  was 
standing  in  front  of  him,  Guy  was 
softly  repeating  to  himself: 

"Don't  you  remember  sweet  Alice, 
Ben  Bolt- 
Sweet  Alice  whose   hair  was  so 
brown, 
Who  wept  with  delight  when   you 
gave  her  a  smile, 
And  trembled  with   fear   at  your 
frown? 

in  the  old  church-yard  in  the  valley, 
Ben  Bolt, 
In  a  corner  obscure  and  alone, 
They  have  fitted  a  slab  of  the  gran- 
ite so  gray, 
And  Alice  lies  under  the  stone." 


And  so  the  evening  went  by  in 
quiet  happiness  and  peace  and  deep 
thankfulness  in  Guy's  heart  for  the 
noble  friends  heaven  had  given  him. 

Every  evening  of  this  warm  sum- 
mer found  Guy's  devoted  cousin 
near  him,  now  to  cheer  him  with 
the  sweet  melodies  she  awoke  from 
her  violin,  now  to  make  him  smile 
as  she  read  to  him  from  his  favorite 
book,  "Three  Men  in  a  Boat." 
Many  a  laugh  they  enjoyed  over 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  Harris.  Gladys 
was  often  the  companion  of  her 
mother  to  gladden  the  heavy  hours 
of  sickness  by  her  beautiful  pres- 
ence and  artless  ways. 

The  fall  days  came  around. 

The  warm  summer  had  told  on 
Guy,  his  strength  had  been  slowly 
sapped  away,  and  the  chill  and  wet 
November  days  hastened  the  crisis 
of  the  disease.  It  came  very  unex- 
pectedly. One  night  Guy  con- 
tracted a  cold  which  settled  on  his 
lungs  with  a  persistency  of  tenacity 
as  to  make  it  plain  to  both  patient 
and  frien:ls  that  the  end  was  near. 

Guy  himself  asked  to  be  admin- 
istered, he  insisted  on  receiving  the 
last  sacraments  in  full  possession  of 
his  faculties.  It  was  a  sad  after- 
noon for  Father  Lewis  as  he  per- 
formed the  last  rites  for  the  young 
friend  he  loved  so  dearly.  Guy 
was  calm  and  self-possessed,  his 
thoughts  fixed  on  heaven  and  the 
things  of  eternity.  He  had  bidden 
farewell  to  earth.  His  sorrowing 
friends  with  difficulty  held  back 
their  welling  tears. 

"Don't  cry  for  me,  Jennie,  1  am 
glad  to  go.  Do  you  think  Celeste 
will  keep  her  promise  and  come  to 
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me  before  I  die?  You  know  she 
promised  this.  She  was  faithful 
ever/' 

He  smiled  faintly  at  this  remem- 
brance of  their  quaint,  childish 
motto. 

For  answer  Mrs.  French  knelt  be- 
side the  bed  and  wiped  away  the 
sweat  of  the  death  agony  on  the 
patient's  brow.  He  was  growing 
rapidly  weaker  and  at  moments  his 
mind  seemed  to  wander.  In  his 
delirium  he  went  over  the  horrors 
of  the  storm;  that  experience  had 
been  too  great  for  him  ever  to  for- 
get it. 

The  room  had  a  southern  and 
western  exposure.  Father  Lewis 
opened  the  window  on  the  south 
side  of  the  room.  The  balmy  Gulf 
breeze  rushed  into  the  room  and 
seemed  somewhat  to  revive  the 
patient.  He  opened  his  eyes  for  a 
moment,  looking  intently  at  each 
one  of  his  friends,  then  closed  them 
again. 

''Jennie,  my  beads." 

Mrs.  French  took  the  beads  from 
under  his  pillow  and  gave  them  to 
him.  The  minutes  dragged  slowly 
by  as  he  went  through  his  favorite 
devotion.  Save  the  ticking  of  the 
alarm  clock  on  the  mantle  and  a 
sigh  now  and  then  from  the  anxious 
watchers  in  the  room  and  the  surf 
breaking  on  the  beach  not  a  sound 
broke  the  death-like  stillness  of  the 
room.  Father  Lewis  arose  and  bend- 
ing over  his  dying  friend,  asked: 

"Guy,  is  there  anything  you 
wish  to  tell  me  in  private?  Any  de- 
sire you  wish  executed?" 

"No,  Father,  thank  you.  Please 
say  the  prayers  for  the  dying.      I 


feel  very  weak,  a  complete  break- 
ing up  of  myself." 

All  knelt  in  earnest  prayer, 
answering  as  best  they  could,  for  it 
required  a  great  effort  to  choke  the 
sobs  v.hich  would  come  in  spite  of 
themselves.  Already  he  was  en- 
tering those  empyrean  heavens 
where  there  is  rest  from  the  cares 
and  sorrows  of  a  selfish  world  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Beatific  Vision. 
He  was  on  the  threshold  of  that 
grand  portal  and  to  judge  from  the 
sweet  smile  on  his  wan  and  blood- 
less lips  he  was  already  gazing  on 
that  Face  Divirie,  the  happiness  of 
the  elect.  Father  Lewis  had  come 
to  the  sublime  words: 

"Depart,  O  Christian  soul,  out 
of  this  miserable  world,  in  the  name 
of  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Who 
created  thee;  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
Who  suffered  for  thee;  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  sanctified 
thee." 

Father  Lewis  could  say  no  more. 
There  was  a  strong  fit  of  coughing 
from  Guy.  The  doctor  hurried  to 
the  bedside. 

"Open  the  window,  some  air, 
some  air!" 

Mr.  Goodheart  opened  the  win- 
dow looking  toward  the  west.  The 
sun  was  still  somewhat  above  the 
neighboring  housetops;  a  brilliant 
beam  of  light  streamed  into  the 
apartment.  It  fell  on  Celeste's  por- 
trait. With  an  effort,  Guy  sat  up 
in  bed,  the  doctor  hastily  support- 
ing him. 

A  bright  smile  was  on  his  lips,  a 
light  in  his  eyes. 

"Father,  I  knew  she  would  come. 
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see!"  and  he  pointed  at  the  person 
he  seemed  to  see.  He  stretched 
out  both  hands. 

"Celeste,  come,  come!  I  knew 
you  would  keep  your  promise. 
Faithful  ever!" 

He  sank  back  on  his  pillow  ex- 
hausted. Father  Lewis  quickly 
rose  from  his  knees,  and  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  gave  his  dying 
friend  the  last  absolution.  ''Ego  te 
absolvo   a   peccatis  tuis."      There 


was  a  quick  gasp,  a  long,  soft  sigh, 
and  the  struggling  spirit  had  left  its 
earthly  tenement. 

Another  weary  heart  was  at  rest. 
Guy  and  Celeste,  "faithful  ever," 
had  been  reunited  at  the  great  white 
throne  of  their  Father. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  a 
heavy  sob — it  was  from  Mrs. 
French.  She  was  holding  the  hand 
of  the  dead  clasped  in  her  own  and 
was  pressing  it  to  her  lips. 

Witness. 


The  WANDERER'S  Return. 


IT  was  dusk.  The  distant  lowing 
of  kine  and  the  tinkling  of  their 
bells  were  wafted  on  the  evening 
breeze.  A  dust-stained  and  foot- 
sore young  traveller  entered  the 
village  churchyard,  and  seating 
himself,  gazed  with  interest  on  the 
quaint  little  church  in  the  midst  of 
the  tombstones.  The  children,  who 
were  playing  about  the  grass- 
covered  graves,  every  now  and 
then  paused  to  take  a  shy  look  at 
him. 

After  watching  the  children  at 
their  games  for  quite  a  while,  he 
noticed  a  little  girl  who  seemed  to 
keep  somewhat  aloof  from  the 
others,  and,  calling  her  to  him, 
asked  her  her  name. 

"Lillian  Percy,  sir,"  answered 
the  little  miss,  as  she  tossed  a  gol- 
den lock  from  her  face. 

The  stranger  started  as  he  heard 
the  name,  and  in  a  somewhat  un- 
steady voice,  continued  : 

"Are  your  father  and  mother 
living,  my  child  ?  " 


"  No,  sir  ;  I  am  an  orphan,"  and 
a  pearly  tear  trembled  on  her  eye- 
lid as  she  half  sat  and  half  knelt  on 
tiie  grass  in  front  of  him. 

"  My  mother  and  father  are  in 
yonder  grave  near  that  weeping 
willow  there.  My  father  died  six 
years  ago,  when  my  brother  ran 
away  to  sea,  and  my  mother  died 
two  years  ago  of  a  broken  heart. 
I  was  four  years  old  when  my 
brother  ran  away.  Mamma  often 
spoke  to  me  of  him,  and  just  before 
she  died,  she  told  me  he  would  one 
day  return  to  atone  for  his  sin. 

"Often  of  an  evening,  when  the 
big  sun  sinks  to  rest,  and  before 
the  stars  peep  out,  1  sit  beside  my 
mother's  grave  and  pray  for  my 
brother.  -The  breeze  in  the  willow 
sounds  like  my  mother's  voice 
when  at  her  knee  I  learned  to  pray 
to  *  The  Star  of  the  Sea,'  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

"  The  birds  sing  so  merrily,  my 
companions  laugh  so  happily,  and 
my    heart  feels  so   big  and  heavy. 
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that  I  would  like  to  be  in  the   cold  Slipping   her   hand    into  his,  she 

grave   and    sleep   by  my  mother's  led    him    to   the   spot   and,  parting 

side.  the  ivy  and  honeysuckle  entwined 

''But   you   are    weeping,"     ex-  around  the  rude  wooden  cross,  she 

claimed   the  child,  noticing,  as   she  allowed  him  to  read  the  names  of 

looked    into    his   face,    large   tears  her  father  and  mother, 

rolling  down  his  sun-tanned  cheeks.  The     stranger    dropped    on     his 

The  stranger  drew  the  little  girl  knees,  and  straining  his  little  com- 

to    him,  kissed    her   tenderly,    and  panion  to  his  heart,  softly  said: 

asked     her    to    lead    him     to    her  ''Mother    spoke    the    truth,    for 

mother's  grave.  your  brother  has  returned." 

Francis  R.  Blouin,  '05. 
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A  virgin  forest  in  the  years  gone  by, 

Where  hoary  oak  trees  cast  their  tangled  shade 
And  uncouth  savage  hands  their  wigwams  made 

Beneath  a  gorgeous  Southland's  azure  sky; 

But  now  a  stately  pile  majestic,  high 

Doth  lift  its  dome  and  graceful  colonnade, 
And  round  about  a  lovely  park  is  laid, 

Where  works  oj  art  with  nature's  beauties  vie. 

The  years  have  sped,  since  by  a  jealous  hand 
The  virgin  jorest  to  a  college  sprang. 

And  now  that  College,  praised  throughout  the  land, 
Her  garlands  on  jair  Culture's  shnne  doth  hong. 

How  fruitful  is  her  Past !  we  also  see 

The  golden  harvest  oj  the  years  to  be. 

J.  M.  K. 


The  Sibyls. 


DURING  the  curriculum  of  school 
life  some  phase  of  study  never 
fails  to  catch  the  attention  of  the 
student.  It  seems  to  have  a  fasci- 
nation for  him  and  acts  as  a  spur 
for  more  knowledge  on  this  as  well 
as  on  kindred  points. 

Now,  in  my  study  of  Virgil,  there 
are  two  places  which  have  exer- 
cised this  influence  on  me  ;  one  is 
the  Fourth  Eclogue,  and  the  other 
is  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid. 
The  particular  passage  in  the  for- 
mer is  the  prediction  of  the  Sibyl, 
and  in  the  latter,  her  prophecy  to 
^neas  and  her  descent  with  him 
into  hell. 

The  Sibyls  have  always  had  an 
attraction  for  me,  and  they  will 
furnish  the  subject  matter  of  this 
paper. 

Who,  then,  were  the  Sibyls.? 
They  were  certain  women,  existing 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  who  were 
supposed  to  prophesy  under  the  in- 
spiration of  some  divinity.  They 
were  of  Greek  origin,  hence  their 
name,  a  compound  of  two  words 
meaning  *'sharer  of  divine  knowl- 
edge." The  belief  in  them  is  of  early 
date;  yet  neither  Homer  nor  Herod- 
otus makes  any  mention  of  them, 
though  we  are  led  to  believe  they 
existed  long  before  these  writers 
flourished. 

The  first  Greek  writer  to  mention 
them  was  probably  Heraclitus,  who 
lived  about  B.  C.  500.  The  Sibyls 
were  distinguished  for  great  long- 
evity of  life,  and  most  famous  of 
all     was  she     of   Cum«,  who     is 


thought  to  have  lived  about  a  thou- 
sand years.  The  legend  of  her 
great  age  is  thus  related  :  Apollo,  it 
would  seem,  bore  her  a  great  affec- 
tion, on  account  of  which  he  prom- 
ised to  grant  her  whatever  request 
she  should  make  him.  Catching  up 
a  handful  of  sand  she  asked  to  have 
her  life  prolonged  to  a  length  of 
years  equal  m  number  to  the  grains 
of  sand  she  held  in  her  hand.  Her 
request  was  granted  on  condition 
that  she  should  emigrate  from  Ery- 
thrae  to  Cum^e  and  live  there  the 
remainder  of  her  d'.iys.  She  lived 
so  long  and  became  so  emaciated, 
the  legend  gravely  tells  us,  that  she 
kept  nothing  but  her  voice.  Virgil 
styles  her  'Mongaeva  sacerdos," 
the  aged  priestess.  Another  re- 
markable feature  in  these  remark- 
able beings  was  their  virginity. 
This  reputation  for  spotless  chastity 
gave  them  as  extraordinary  a  name 
among  the  ancients  as  did  their  re- 
markable predictions.  St.  Jerome 
is  of  the  opinion  that  their  gift  of 
prophecy  was  a  reward  for  their 
extraordinary  purity. 

There  are  a  variety  of  opinions 
as  to  the  number  of  these  Sibyls. 
Varro  enumerates  ten  ;  The  Del- 
phian, Erythraean,  Cumasan,  Sam- 
ian,  Cuman,  Hellespontian,  Libyian, 
Persian,  Phrygian  and  Tiburtian. 

The  Erythr^an  lived  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  is  even  said  to 
have  foretold  it.  The  most  noted 
of  these  extraordinary  personages 
was  the  one  of  Cum^e,  who  is 
fabled  to  have  accompanied  y^neas 
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in  his  descent  into  hell.  According 
to  Justinian,  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Berosus,  the  historian  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  was  born  in  Baby- 
lon, migrated  to  Cumae,  and  first 
prophesied  shortly  after  the  Trojan 
war.  Virgil,  however,  gives  her  a 
different  name,  styling  her  Dei- 
phobe,  daughter  of  Glaucus.  Of 
this  Glaucus  nothing  is  known. 
This  same  Sibyl  was  the  one  who 
sold  the  Sibylline  books  toTarquin, 
the  Proud. 

The  subjects  of   their    prophecies 
were  various.     They  foretold  wars, 
famine,  pestilence,  etc.,  and  espec- 
ially are  they  famous  for  their  pre- 
dictions  concerning   Chri>t  and  the 
Kingdom    He   was   to   establish   on 
earth.     The  number  of  books  they 
wrote  is  also  a    subject   of  contro- 
versy and   conjecture.     The    more 
commonly  received  opinion  is    that 
there  were"  nine,  for  when   the  Cu- 
m^an  Sibyl  offered  to  sell  them  to 
Tarquin,  the  king  at  first  refused  to 
buy,  whereupon    the    Sibyl  burned 
one-third  of  the  books    and    offered 
the   remainder  at  the  same  price  as 
first  asked.    A  second  time  Tarquin 
refused  to  buy,  and  then  the  Sibyl 
burned    half,    and    brought     three 
books  to  the  ruler,  who  finally  pur- 
chased them.    They  were  deposited 
in  a  stone  receptacle  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter    on  the    Capitoline    Hill, 
and  entrusted    to   a  body  of  fifteen 
men,  to  be  consulted  in  moments  of 
extreme  danger  to  the  state.   These 
prophecies  were  written    in    Greek 
hexameters.     The  books  were  con- 
sumed by  fire  when  the  temple  was 
destroyed  the   year   preceding   the 
dictatorship  of  Sylla.  B.  C.  83.     By 


a  decree  of  the  senate,  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  Erythras  to  collect  the 
oracles  afresh.  Their  mission  was 
only  partly  successful,  as  they  re- 
turned with  about  one  thousand 
verses.  These  were  kept  with 
great  reverence,  but  were  after- 
wards destroyed  by  Stilico,  a  gen- 
eral of  the  Emperor  Honorius. 
Again  an  attempt  was  made  to 
collect  them,  and  eight  books  of 
prophecies  were  gathered,  but  these 
proved  to  be  spurious. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Sibyls 
delivered  their  oracles  was  calculated 
to  inspire  terror,  if  not  horror.    The 
inspiration    manifested    itself    out- 
wardly in  distorted  features,  foam- 
ing mouth  and  frantic  gestures.     A 
description  of  the  Sibyl's  abode  and 
her  appearance  when  under  the  in- 
fluence  of   the   god   will  prove  an 
agreeable  and  instructive  digression. 
This   passage    is    taken    from    the 
sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid:      "One 
huge  side  of  the    Euboean   cliff  has 
been    holIoA^ed    into    a    cave,    ap- 
proached by  a  hundred  broad  ave- 
nues,a  hundred  mouths — from  these 
a   hundred   voices   are  poured,  the 
responses    of    the  Sibyl,   just     as 
they  were  on  the  threshold.     "It  is 
the  moment  to  pray  for  the  oracle! 
cries  the  maiden;   "the  god,  the  god 
is  here!"     Thus  as  she  spoke  at  the 
gate,  her  visage,  her  hue  changed 
suddenly— her  hair  started  from  its 
braid — her  bosom  heaves  and  pants, 
her  wild  soul   swells  with  frenzy- 
she  grows  larger  to  the  view,  and 
her  tones  are  not  of   earth,  as  the 
breath  of  the  divine  presence  comes 
on   her  nearer   and    nearer.     *     * 
*     *     *     *     But    the    prophetess, 
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not  yet  Phoebus'  willing  slave,  is 
storming  with  giant  frenzy  in  her 
cavern,  as  though  she  hoped  to  un- 
seat from  her  bosom  the  mighty 
god.  All  the  more  sharply  he  plies 
her  mouth  with  his  bit  'till  its  fury 
flags,  tames  her  savage  soul,  and 
molds  her  to  his  will  by  strong  con- 
straint. And  now  the  hundred 
mighty  doors  of  the  chamber  have 
flown  open  of  their  own  accord,  and 
are  wafting  through  the  air  the 
voice  of  prophecy.  ***** 
Such  are  the  words  (I  omit  the 
prophecy  of  the  Sibyl)  with  which 
Cumse's  Sibyl  from  her  cell  shrills 
forth  awful  mysteries  and  booms 
again  from  the  cavern  robing  her 
truth  in  darkness — such  the  violence 
with  which  Apollo  shakes  the  bridle 
in  her  frenzied  mouth  and  plies  her 
bosom  with  his  goad." 

Since,  therefore,  some  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Sibyls  seemed  to 
have  possessed  an  element  of  truth 
and  were  in  consequence  eagerly 
sought  after  and  believed  by  the 
ancients,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
them.?  St  Ambrose  says:  "They 
were  given  forth  under  the  influence 
of  the  prince  of  darkness!"  St. 
Jerome,    as    quoted    above,    says: 


"The  Sibyls'  gift  of  prophecy  was 
a  reward  for  their  virginity." 

Concerning  their  many  predic- 
tions about  Christ,  St.  Augustin 
thus  writes:  •*  If  the  Sibyl  or 
Sibyls  or  any  other  soothsayers 
or  philosophers  among  the  Gentiles 
have  foretold  the  truth  concerning 
the  Son  of  God,  as  it  is  alleged  they 
have,  their  sayings  may  indeed  have 
some  weight  in  condemning  the 
vanity  of  the  pagans,  but  can  in  no 
way  establish  the  authority  of  the 
Sibyls.  We  Christians  show  by 
our  lives  that  we  worship  the  God 
about  Whom  the  Sibyls  could  not 
keep  silence;  they,  while  adoring 
idols  and  demons,  taught  their  fel- 
low gentiles  to  do  the  like,  nor 
dared  forbid  them." 

Father  Chas.  Ru^us,  S.  J.,  who 
is  both  an  eminent  literary  scholar 
and  a  deep  theologian,  thus  sums  up 
his  researches  on  these  extraordi- 
nary persons:  "I  am  of  opinion 
the  Sibyls  were  inspired  by  the 
devil;  however,  as  a  reward  for 
their  virginity,  God  wished  certain 
truths  to  be  made  known  through 
them  to  confound  the  stubborness 
of  the  pagans. 

EDW.  J.  DEVINNEY,  '05. 


Alexander  Ha^ailton  Stephens. 


"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said  : 
'  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land.'  " 

THE  history  of  nations  proves 
that  love  of  country  is  implant- 
ed in  the  hearts  of  men  by  Nature 
herself.     And  if  there  be  one    who 


is  void  of  this  patriotic  love,  he  is 
considered  by  the  Highland  poet  as 
a  man  whose  soul  ceases  to  show 
signs  of  life.  The  ancient  Romans 
considered  patriotism  as  the  crown- 
ing virtue  of  a  man. 

Without  this  virtue  all  his  other 
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qualities  were  mere  smoke,  which 
is  visible  for  a  short  time  and  then 
vanishes  into  thin  air.  The  true 
Roman's  motto  was  :  ''Duice  et 
decorum  pro  patria  mori." 

Such,  too,  was  the  motto  of  our 
modern  Romans  in  this  dear  South- 
land. Love  of  home,  love  of  country 
was  their  guiding  principle.  Such, 
in  particular,  was  the  impelling 
motive  of  the  honored  vice-president 
of  the  great  Confederacy,  Alexan- 
der  Hamilton  Stephens. 

''A  man  eminent  in  natural  abili- 
ties/'as  his  biographer  tells  us,  ''in 
intellectual  training,   in  statesman- 
ship, and   moral  virtues— grandson 
of  a  soldier  under  Washington— he 
was  one  of  that  body  of  great  men 
who  stood  firmly  by  the  venture  on 
independence  made  by  the  Southern 
people  in  1861.     He  was  born  Feb- 
ruary nth,   1812,  in  Georgia,  near 
Crawfordville,  where  he,  is  buried, 
and  where  a  monument  erected   by 
the   people   speaks   of   his  fame." 
No  other  motive  but  love  of  home, 
friends,      and      fatherland      urged 
Stephens  and  his  associates  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  promotion   of 
the  Southern  cause. 

The  words  of  the  honored  Con- 
federate President  expressed  on  the 
reassembling  of  Congress  in  April, 
1861,  show  this:  "We  seek  no 
conquest,  no  aggrandizement,  no 
concessions  from  the  free  States. 
All  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone— that 
none  shall  attempt  our  subjugation 
by  arms.  This  we  will  and  must 
resist  to  the  direst  extremity.  The 
moment  this  pretention  is  aban- 
doned the  sword  will  drop  from  our 
hands,  and  we   shall    be   ready   to 


enter    into   treaties   of    amity   and 
commerce  mutually  beneficial." 

No  other  motive  but  love  of 
fatherland  urged  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Stephens  to  take  his  place 
among  the  defenders  of  the  South. 
Patriotism  was  stamped  on  the  face 
of  this  Southern  hero,  even  though 
small  in  stature  and  physically 
weak,  yet  a  giant  in  his  pa- 
triotic efforts.  Every  ray  of  Geor- 
gia's genial  sun,  that  shone  upon 
his  countenance,  brought  out  in 
bolder  relief  his  love  of  country. 

Whether  in  the  Georgia  Secession 
Convention,  where  Mr.  Stephens 
declared  our  government  to  be  the 
best  and  freest  government  under 
the  sun;  whether  as  vice-president 
of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America;  whether  he  cried  out  to 
the  people  as  he  went  to  Richmond: 
"On  to  Washington;"  the  same 
lofty  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion 
characterized  him. 

Mr.  Stephens  opposed  secession 
in  the  convention  of  his  native 
State;  but  when  this  convention 
adopted  a  secession  ordinance,  he, 
as  a  loyal  son,  submitted  and  signed 
it.  Be  it  said,  though,  to  the  honor 
of  his  humanity,  that  his  only 
reason  for  opposing  the  act  was  to 
exhaust  peaceable  methods  before 
recourse  to  arms  should  be  had. 
From  the  moment  he  put  his  signa- 
ture to  the  paper,  fired  with  "pa- 
triotic zeal,  he  exerted  himself  en- 
ergetically and  unflinchingly  in  the 
Confederate  cause. 

But  why  do  we  speak  of  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  vice-president  of  the 
Confederacy?  Why  bring  before 
our  minds  things  which  we  learned 
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at  our  mother's  knee?  It  is  not  to 
question  whose  cause  was  right  or 
wrong.  It  is  not  to  stir  up  o'd  re- 
sentments. It  is  not  to  deny  that 
we  are  all  united  to-day  as  one  great 
people,  that  we  write  of  the  deeds 
of  a  true  Southern  patriot.  No,  our 
only  aim  is  to  honor  in  our  fathers 
deeds  of  honor,  integrity  and  pa- 
triotism. It  is  to  implant  deeper  in 
our  own  hearts  the  lessons  taught 
us  by  heroes. 

To  none  is  greater  honor  due  than 
to  the  men,  who  suffered  unflinch- 
ingly in  the  cause  of  their  country, 
and  who  have  left  us  a  precious  les- 
son in  their  heritage  of  heroic  deeds. 
Their  names  must  not  be  forgotten, 
nor  the  recollection  of  their  acts 
allowed  to  grow  dim. 

The  highest  reward  that  can  be 
offered  to  those  who  do  and  dare  for 
fatherland,  is  the  sympathy  and  ap- 
plause of  a  grateful  people.  If  this 
reward  is  due  anyone,  it  is  due  to 
the  self-sacrificing  vice-president  of 
the  Confederacy,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton Stephens,  and  to  the  brave 
men,  whose  patriotism  is  attested 
by  the  part  they  took  in  the  grand 
and  noble  cause  of  the  Sunny 
South.  The  memory  of  their  noble 
deeds  shall  not  pass  away.  His  and 
their  names  shall  remain  enshrined 


in  the  hearts  of  their  grateful  coun- 
trymen. 

He  anJ  they  failed,  it  is  true,  to 
accomplish  what  they  attempted, 
and  the  cause  to  which  they  de- 
voted their  time,  their  fortunes, 
their  energies  and  their  lives  is  lost 
and  lost  forever;  but  we  know  that 
he  and  they  did  their  part  courage- 
ously and  well;  and  looking  back 
now  upon  the  stormy  scenes  of 
their  labors,  and  contrasting  the 
effects  of  their  sacrifices  with  the 
cost  at  which  they  were  made,  the 
sons  of  this  fair  land  are  ready  to 
stand  up  and  say:  ''They  were 
men." 

It  is  by  example,  then,  that  the 
great  lesson  of  patriotism  can  be 
best  conveyed.  And  if  the  national 
spirit  burns  brightly  to-day  in  South- 
ern hearts;  if  the  minds  of  her  chil- 
dren still  believe  in  the  justice  of 
the  lost  cause,  if  their  bosoms  still 
throb  with  patriotic  emotions,  if 
their  eyes  sparkle  to  see  justice 
done,  if  their  arms  be  still  ready  to 
strike  and  their  wills  be  still  ready 
to  sacrifice  everything  most  sacred 
for  the  accomplishment  of  what 
they  believe  to  be  just,  the  result  is 
due  largely  to  the  influence  of  the 
lives  of  men  like  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Stephens.  N.  O. 


A  Close  Shave! 


'Twas  early  morn  as  still  I  lay 

Within  my  cozy  bed, 
The  russet  rays  of  early  day 

Upon  their  journey  sped. 

1  mused  awhile — as  half  awake 
I  spied  these  glowing  beams  ; 

No  sound  was  heard,  no  voice  to  break 
The  stillness  of  my  dreams. 

When  lo  !  ye  gods  !  before  me  rose 
A  maddened  youth,  I  thought; 

Quick  1  awoke  from  my  repose, 
His  meaning  then  I  sought. 

Stern  was  his  face  and  wild  his  look. 
His  cheek  as  pale  as  death. 

As  with  a  measured  heave  he  took 
A  deep  and  long-drawn  breath. 

A  sickly  smile  of  meaqing  dark 

Crept  o'er  his  icy  face  ; 
He  bit  his  lips — a  fiendish  spark 

Bespoke  his  project  base. 

He  paused  awhile  with  folded  arm ; 

No  doubt  his  frame  did  shake, 
Or  troubled  sights  his  mind  alarm, 

Or  fear  his  project  break. 

Before  him  lay  a  musty  book, 

Its  lines  he  calmly  read 
Again,  again,  as  cold  I  shook 

Within  my  cozy  bed. 

He  closed  it,  then  his  throat  he  bared 
And  seized  the  chilling  steel  ; 

He  tried  its  edge,  as  mad  I  stared — 
What  terror  I  did  feel  ! 

1  could  not  stir,  1  could  not  yell. 
My  heart  beat  as  of  lead  ; 

What  sights  I  saw,  as  black  as  hell  ! 
Great  God  ! — I  lay  as  dead. 
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But  lo  !     O  change  !     O  fearful  change  ! 

He  seemed  to  dote — to  rave  ; 
His  face  now  blanched,  how  drawn,  how  changed  ! 

He's  Passion's  willing  slave. 

He  raised  aloft  the  glittering  blade  ! 

My  voice  its  accents  found, 
As  forth  I  sprung — a  grasp  I  made 

To  save  him  from  the  wound. 

Hold,  madman,  hold  !     Your  life  I  claim  "  — 

No  look — no  sign  he  gave. 
I  rushed — too  late, — too  late  I  came — 

He'd  just  begun  to  SHAVE. 


Observer. 


The  Hell  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 


a  Tj^ASY    is    the    going   down  to 

^  Avernus — all  night  and  all 
day  the  gate  of  gloomy  Pluto  stands 
unbarred;  but  to  retrace  your  foot- 
steps and  win  your  way  back  to  the 
upper  air;  that  is  the  labor,  that  the 
task!  "     >eneid.  Book  VI. 

If  1  remember  rightly,  it  was  St. 
Augustin  who  said:  ''Better  to  go 
to  hell  now  in  imagination  than 
later  on  in  reality."  As  we  are  of 
the  same  opinion,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty,  gentle  reader,  of  inviting 
you  to  an  imaginary  journey  to  the 
underworld;  and  in  doingso,  we  can 
safely  say  the  trip  will  not  be  void 
of  incident  and  interest. 

An  apology  perhaps  for  the  choice 
of  our  subject  will  not  be  amiss. 

This  past  session,  our  teacher 
seemed  to  have  had  an  extraordi- 
nary predilection  or  rather  a  special 
fascination  for  this  subject;  perhaps 
he  wished  to  impress  on  our  minds 


the  truth  of  the  existence  of  this 
nether  world.  However,  we  do 
not  doubt  its  existence,  nor  the  ex- 
istence of  its  ruler,  either.  Not  a 
few  odes  of  Horace,  which  we  saw, 
treated  of  hell,  its  king,  the  unfor- 
tunate beings  there,  and  the  hun- 
dred-headed monster  which  guards 
its  entrance;  and  at  present  we  are 
enjoying  the  rather  gruesome  beau- 
ties of  the  sixth  book  of  Virgil's 
^neid.  1  had  almost  forgotten  to 
mention  that  we  had  also  been 
treated  to  two  books  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  and  the  analysis  of 
the  speeches  in  the  second  book. 
Having  seen  all  of  these,  not  to 
mention  some  of  Homer  and  Fen- 
elon's  Telemachus,  we  should  be 
pretty  well  primed  on  the  subject 
of  hell.  It  is  not  our  present  object 
to  treat  of  the  modern  or  Christian 
idea  of  hell  where  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  are  relegated,for  you,  gentle 
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reader,  are  no  doubt  familiar  with 
its  doctrine,  but  to  investigate  into 
tiie  knowledge  of  the  ancients. 

What  then  was  their  conception 
of  hell?  in  Homer's  Iliad,  he  tells 
us  that  hell  is  within  the  earth, 
while  in  his  Odyssey  he  places  it  in 
dark  regions  beyond  the  stream  of 
ocean  in  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians. 
From  this  passage  it  is  not  very 
clear  that  this  could  be  an  under- 
world. He  calls  it  Erebos,  Hades 
and  Orcus,  Erebos  was  its  true 
name,  while  Hades  and  Orcus  were 
by  metonomy  applied  to  the  place 
over  which  Hades  or  Orcus  ruled. 
It  is  described  by  the  Greek  poet  as 
dreary,  dark  and  cheerless.  The 
souls  of  all  men  regardless  of  age, 
character,  rank,  whether  good  or 
bad,  wander  through  the  cheerless 
abode.  How  dull  and  void  of  hap- 
piness was  existence  in  this  under- 
world may  be  easily  gathered  from 
the  interview  between  Ulysses  and 
Achilles,  in  which  the  great  hero 
was  represented  as  telling  his  vis- 
itor he  would  by  far  prefer  to  be 
the  servant  of  some  poor  man  on 
earth  than  rule  the  .shades  in  the 
land  of  spirits.  Such  a  cheerless 
and  dreary  future  should,  in  our 
opinion,  have  inspired  those  who  be- 
lieved in  this  after  life  with  a  terri- 
ble fear  of  death;  so  crude,  faint 
and  confused  was  their  notion  of  it. 

From  communication  with  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Asiatics,  the 
views  of  the  Greeks  were  broad- 
ened and  their  belief  in  a  nether- 
world underwent  quite  a  change  for 
the  better.  In  hell  there  were 
thought  to  be  two  separate  abodes, 
Tatarus,  the  region  of  punishment 


for   the    wicked,   and   the    Elysian 
Fields,  somewhere  on  the  shore  of 
the  stream  of  ocean,  the  retreat  of 
bliss  as  a  reward  for  the  good.  The 
Meadow  of  Asphodel  mentioned  by 
Homer    in    another     passage    was 
another  name  for  the  Elysian  Fields. 
The  realms  of   Hades  were  encom- 
passed by  the  river  Styx  over  which 
the  shades  were  ferried  by  Charon. 
The  souls  of  the  dead  gathered  on 
the    banks    of     this    stream     and 
Hermes  guarded  them  with  his  ca- 
duceus,  only  allowing  those  to  enter 
the   bark   of    the  ferryman  whose 
bodies  had  been  buried.     Those  un- 
fortunate  souls   whose   bodies  had 
not   been    buried   were   doomed  to 
wander  along  the  banks  of  the  Tar- 
tarean stream  until  they  should  be 
given  sepulture,  and  in  case  of  in- 
ability to  pay  their  fare  across  the 
Styx  or  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
burial   they   were  condemned  to  a 
banishment  of  a  hundred  years  from 
the    shadowy    abode.      The    grim 
ferryman  of  the  Styx   is  thus   de- 
scribed   by    the    bard    of   Mantua: 
''These  waters   are  guarded   by  a 
grisly  ferryman,  frightful  and  foul — 
Charon;  his  chin  an  uncleared  forest 
of  hoary  hair;   his  eyes  a   mass  of 
flame;    while     his   uncleanly    garb 
hangs  from  his  shoulders,  gathered 
into  a  knot.     With  his  own  hand  he 
pushes  on  the   craft   with    a   pole, 
and  turns  the  sails,  and  moves  the 
dead  heavily  along  in   his  boat  of 
iron-grey, himself  already  in  years; 
but   a  god's  old  age  is  green    and 
vigorous." 

At  the  entrance  of  Orcus  was 
Cerberus  the  hundred-headed  dog 
guarding  the  gates.     Minos,  ^Facus 
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and  Rhadamanthus  were  seated  on 
their  thrones  to  allot  punishment  or 
reward  to  the  souls  as  they  under- 
went the  judgment.  According  to 
Plato,  ^acus  and  Rhadamanthus 
sat  at  a  point  in  the  mead  where 
the  path  branched,  one  leading  to 
the  Isles  of  the  Blessed  and  the 
other  to  Tartarus.  The  former 
judged  the  dead  from  Europe  and 
the  latter  those  from  Asia.  Were 
a  case  to  come  up  of  too  difficult  a 
nature,  it  was  reserved  for  the  de- 
cision of  Minos,  Countless  as  the 
leaves  which  fill  the  forests  during 
the  autumn-tide,  the  bodiless  forms 
tlitted  about  the  throne  where  the 
pitiless,  inexorable  sentences  of  an 
unavoidable  destiny  were  pro- 
nounced. There  were  four  more 
rivers  of  Erebos  we  have  not  yet 
mentioned:  Lethe,  the  river  of  ob- 
livion, from  whose  waters  a  soul 
should  drink,  had  the  father  decided 
that  it  was  to  return  to  earth,  so  as 
to  be  unable  to  reveal  the  mys- 
teries of  hell.  There  were  also 
Periphlegethon,  the  rolling  flood 
ot  fire;  Acheron,  the  river  of 
suffering;  and  Cocytus,  the  stream 
of  tears. 

This  crude  and  forbidding  idea  of 
their  underworld  must  have  made 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  so  enam- 
ored of  the  beauties  and  charms  of 
this  world  of  sense,  fear  death  and 
shrink  from  anything  likely  to 
bring  them  near  it,  even  though 
the  approach  to  it  were  by  the  way 
of  glory.  Fame  is  the  spur  to  noble 
deeds,  even  to  the  contemning  of 
death;  and  it  must,  indeed,  have 
caught  a  firm  hold  of  him  who  for 
its  sake  would   smilingly    exchange 


the  joys  of  this  life  for  those  of  so 
cheerless  a  state. 

The  appearance  of  Pluto  was 
in  keeping  with  the  picture  given 
us  of  the  realms  over  which  he 
presided.  He  was  represented 
as.  rigid  and  gloomy  of  mien,  and 
holding  a  two-pronged  fork  in 
his  hand.  Proserpine,  his  queen, 
though  remarkable  for  her  beauty, 
was  styled  the  awful,  the  severe. 

Permit  me  in  this  place  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  remarkable  doctrine  ad- 
vanced by  Plato,  in  which  there  is 
a  strong  analogy  to  our  Catholic 
doctrine  of  Purgatory.  The  pas- 
sage in  question  is  taken  from  his 
Phedon.  He  says:  ''Such  is  the 
abode  of  the  dead.  When  a  man 
has  reached  the  place  where  the 
demon  has  led  him,  judgment  is 
first  pased  on  the  fact  whether  he 
has  led  a  good  and  holy  life.  Thoee 
who  will  have  been  known  to  have 
led  a  life  neither  entirely  criminal 
nor  entirely  innocent  are  sent  to 
Acheron.  They  are  put  on  board 
small  boats  and  taken  to  the  lake 
Acherusiades  where  they  sojourn. 
After  having  undergone  a  suffering 
for  the  faults  they  have  committed 
during  life,  they  are  freed  and  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  their  good  ac- 
tions, each  one  according  to  his 
deserts.  Those  who  are  past  all 
cure  are  hurled  into  Tartarus, 
whence  they  never  come  forth." 

As  mentioned  above,  the  lower 
world  was  made  up  of  Tartarus  and 
the  Elysian  Fields.  It  is  of  the  for- 
mer 1  wish  to  speak. 

This  terrible  place  was  entered 
through  gigantic  gates  of  iron  swung 
on  stout  bolts  of   the   same,  while 
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the  threshold  itself  was  of  brass.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth  as  far  from  the 
surface  as  heaven  is  from  earth,  so 
deep  down  in  fact,  that  Heriod  says 
it  took  nine  days  and  nights  to  de- 
scend to  its  depths.  A  hundred- 
handed  giant  guarded  the  vestibule 
which  is  thus  portrayed  by  the 
Latin  epicist:  "There,  before  the 
threshold,  in  the  very  mouth  of 
Hell,  agony  and  the  fiends  of  re- 
morse have  made  their  lair;  there 
dwell  wan  diseases,  and  woeful  age 
and  terror,  and  hunger  that  prompts 
to  sin,  and  loathly  want — shapes  af 
hideous  view — and  death  and  suffer- 
ing; then  comes  Sleep,  Death's 
blood-brother,  and  the  soul's  guilty 
joys,  and  deadly  War,  couched  in 
the  gate,  and  the  Furies'  iron 
chambers,  and  frantic  Strife,  with 
bloody  fillets  wreathed  in  her  snaky 
hair. 

"In  the  midst  there  stands,  with 
boughs  and  aged  arms  outspread,  a 
massive  elm,  of  broad  shade,  the 
chosen  seat,  so  Rumor  tells,  of  bod- 
iless dreams,  which  cling  close  to  its 
every  leaf.  There,  too,  are  a  hun- 
dred monstrous  shapes  of  wild 
beasts  of  divers  kinds.  Centaurs 
stalled  in  the  entrance,  and  two- 
formed  Scyllas,  and  Briareus,  the 
hundred-handed,  and  the  poitent  of 
Lerna,  hissing  fearfully,  and  Chi- 
maera,  in  her  panoply  of  flames  ; 
Gorgons  and  Harpies,  and  the  sem- 
blance of  the  three-bodied  spectre." 

After  passing  through  this  vesti- 
bule one  found  himself  in   Tartarus, 


a  wide  expanse,  so  wide  in  fact  that 
it  took  one  year  to  make  the  rounds 
of  it.  Monstrous  and  frightful 
shapes  helped  the  Furies  to  chastise 
the  wicked,  in  modes  of  punishment 
as  various  as  conceivable.  There 
were  Ixion,  with  his  eternally  re- 
volving wheel ;  Sisyphus  rolling  the 
huge  boulder  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
only  to  see  it  spin  down  the  incline, 
and  doomed  to  repeat  the  toil  never 
to  be  accomplished  ;  Tantalus,  tor- 
tured by  the  ebbing  waters  and 
overhanging  fruit,  and  the  Danaids, 
filling  the  bottomless  cistern. 

The  hissing  of  the  scorpiQn  whips 
in  the  hands  of  the  Furies,  the 
clanking  of  chains,  and  the  roaring 
of  fires  and  the  despairing  shrieks 
of  the  damned  when  thrown  head- 
long into  the  fiery  furnace,  rent  the 
air  and  swelled  the  chorus  of  this 
infernal  din.  Not  less  terrifying 
was  Cerberus,  the  many-headed 
brute,  devouring  the  unfortunates 
thrown  to  him  in  expiation  for  their 
crimes  committed  here  on  earth. 

This  idea  of  Hell,  which  we  have 
briefly  given,  was  common  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  and,  with 
slight  modifications,  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  This  belief  the 
nations  held  in  common  :  a  fearful 
god  presiding  over  everything, 
numberless  ministers  of  divine  ven- 
geance frightful  to  behold,  a  judg- 
ment to  be  undergone,  an  almost 
palpable  exterior  darkness,  rivers 
and  lakes  of  sulphurous  fire,  differ- 
ent modes  of  torture  from  demons 
and  furies  and  savage  animals. 
James  G.  Rapier,  '05. 


The  Heaven  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 


FROM  the  fact  that  the  human 
intellect  has  always  recoiled 
with  horror  from  the  thought  of  an- 
nihilation, all  nations,  even  the 
most  savage  and  barbarous,  have 
held  some  kind  of  a  dogma  of  a  fu- 
ture life.  All  agree  that  the  exist- 
ence of  man  does  not  end  with  the 
life  of  the  body.  This  repugnance 
to  annihilation  and  this  desire  of  an 
after  lite  have  forced  men  to  admit 
the  conclusion  of  an  existence  be- 
yond  the  grave.  This  desire  was 
implanted  in  man  by  his  creator. 
The  knowledge  of  this  after  life  was 
lost  or  partially  forgotten  when  the 
primal  revelation,  made  to  man  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  was  lost  in  the 
flow  of  ages,  as  man  descended  in 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  by  yield- 
mg  to  his  brutish  passions  and  in- 
stincts, and  allowing  his  imagination 
to  play  havoc  with  the  truth  of  a 
future  life.  From  this  circumstance 
sprang  the  ludicrous  vagaries  to 
which  the  world  has  been  treated 
by  the  nations  in  the  different  stages 
of  their  mental  upclimbing. 

Men  without  faith  have  tried  to 
prove  that  notions  of  heaven  and 
hell  are  simply  due  to  different 
stages  of  civilization.  Part  of  this 
is  true,  inasmuch  as  the  primal 
revelation  was  corrupted,  but  not 
from  the  fact  that  the  mind  of  man 
underwent  these  changes  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
According  to  the  plan  of  the  divine 
economy,  man  was  not  always  to 
live  on  earth,  but  was  destined  for 
heaven.     Sin  drove  him  from  Eden 


and  made  him  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  amenable  to 
the  punishments  of  hell  for  his  pre- 
varications against  the  law  of  God. 
As  he  degenerated  into  ignorance 
and  savagery,  he  forgot  this  revela- 
tion, keeping  only  a  vague  idea  of 
it. 

As  the  world  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion and  learning,  and  new  philo- 
sophic systems  came  into  use,  the 
idea  of  the  future  life  grew  more 
definite  and  refined  ;  but,  however, 
the  basis  of  a  creed  in  a  world  of 
punishments  and  rewards  always 
rested  on  the  belief  in  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul  and  the  desire  of  a 
future  existence. 

In  this  article  I  shall  confine  my- 
self solely  to  speak  of  the  heaven 
of  the  two  great  nations  of  antiquity, 
namely  :  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Nevertheless,  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  a  strong  itching  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  Scandinavian  heaven, 
the  wonderful  Halls  of  Valhalla, 
which  have  always  had  a  strong 
fascination  for  me. 

Plato's  thoughts  on  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul  are  grander  and 
nobler  than  any  other  ancient 
writer's,  and  as  a  portion  of  them 
fall  in  line  with  the  trend  of  my  ar- 
gument 1  can  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  quote  him.  The  passage  in 
question  is  taken  from  his  Phedon, 
where  Socrates,  a  few  hours  before 
drinking  the  fatal  hemlock,  is  repre- 
sented as  discoursing  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  to  his  friends 
sitting  around  him.     The  passage  is 
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as  follows:  "The  soul,  that  invisible 
portion  of  man,  goes    into   another 
place,    like   unto   itself,  wonderful, 
pure,  invisible;  that  is  to    say,  into 
Hades,  and  truly  returns  to  a  good 
and  wise  God,  where,  should  it  be 
pleasing  to  God,  my  own  soul  will 
soon  likewise  go.     Can  a   soul   of 
this  nature  and  thus  created,  hav- 
ing, separated  from  the  body,  be  at 
once  dissipated   and   destroyed,    as 
many  men  say?     ^     ^     ^      Rather 
this  takes  place:     If  the  soul  with- 
draws from  the  body,  taking  away 
with  itself  nothing  of   the  body,  be- 
cause it  would  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon  with  the  body  during  life  but 
rather  flying  from  it,  was  wrapped 
up  in  itself,   and   absorbed   in   the 
meditation  and  in  the  principles   of 
that  philosophy  which  teaches  how 
to  die;— for   is  not   philosophy   the 
study   of  death?     The  soul,  the.i, 
retiring  thus,  goes   to  a  being  like 
unto    Itself,    invisible,   divine,    im- 
mortal  and   wise,  enjoying   happi- 
ness, freed  from   errors,   ignorance 
and   fears,     inordinate    loves     and 
other  human  woes.      *      *      ^      It 
passes  the  rest  of  the  time  with  the 
gods.'* 

After  the  true  idea  of  heaven  had 
been  once  lost,  it  was  supplied  by 
conceptions  in  accordance  with  the 
stage  of  mental  development  and 
civilization  of  the  nations.  From 
this  fact  arose  the  very  crude  and 
material  ideas  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  ancients  pictured  to  them: 
beautiful  gardens,  pleasant  country- 
sides, delightful  bowers,  in  short,  it 
was  a  reward  for  the  senses, 'in 
which  there  was  nothing  intellec- 
tual.    The   American    Indians   had 


their  happy  hunting  grounds,  afford- 
ing  them  the  pleasure   of   hunting 
and    scalping    their    enemies;    the 
Mussulmans    their    highly    colored 
paradise,    their    happiness   coming 
from  their  mingling  with   Mahomet, 
their  great  prophet,  and  the  Houris; 
and    the   Greeks,    their   Fortunate 
Isles.    In  the  sixth  book  of  the  Odys- 
sey, Homer  describes   Olympus  as 
*'an  abode  neither   shaken    by  the 
winds,  nor  is    it  ever  bedewed   by 
the  showers,  nor  does  the  snow  ap- 
proach it,  but  a  moist  and  cloudless 
serenity  is  spread  out  and  a  white 
splendor  runs  over  it.     The  blessed 
gods   are  delighted    in    it   all   their 
days.*'     In  their  opinion,  Olympus 
was  not  made  for   man    unless   he 
was  carried  thither  by  the  gods,  as 
were    Ganymede     and     Hercules: 
''The  Immortals  will   send   you   to 
the  Elysian  Plains  and  to  the  boun- 
daries of  the  earth  where  the  au- 
burn-haired Rhadamanthus  resides; 
there  of  a  truth  is  the  easiest  life 
for  man,  there  is  neither  snow  nor 
long  winter,  nor  ever  a  shower,  but 
ever  does  the  ocean  send  forth  the 
gently  blowing  breezes  of  the  west 
wind  to  refresh  men." 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  find  the  po- 
sition of  the  Elysian  Fields,  for 
Homer  gives  us  no  certain  data.  At 
one  time  he  places  them  in  the  dis- 
tant west;  in  the  eleventh  book  of 
the  Odyssey,  he  places  the  Mead  of 
Asphodel  beyond  the  stream  of 
ocean,  in  the  land  of  the  Cimme- 
rians. They  are  differently  located 
by  the  moderns,  some  placing  them 
in  Italy  near  the  Avernus,  others  in 
Spain,  and  others  again  in  the  Tau- 
ric  Chersonese.     Later  poets  placed 
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the  abode  of  the  blessed  either  in 
aerial  plains  between  heaven  and 
earth  or  in  the  western  isles,  styled 
Fortunate  Isles.  Virgil  places  them 
beneath  the  earth.  The  entrance 
to  the  Plains  Elysian  is  the  cavern 
Avernus,  in  Campania,  Italy. 

A  picture  of  heaven  given  by  the 
Mantuan  bard  is  that  of  sensual  hap- 
piness or  pleasures.  There  is  no 
vision  of  the  Deity,  no  supernatural 
happiness  in  all  the  descriptions  of 
the  ancient  writers  except  a  few 
luminous  passages  scattered  here 
and  therein  the  work  of  Plato;  but 
even  this  writer,  who^  perhaps  of 
all  the  ancients  approached  the 
nearest  to  the  true  idea  of  God  and 
heaven,  falls  without  a  moment's 
warning  from  sublime  heights  to 
very    low    depths.      The    ancient 


writers  pictured  heaven  as  an  abode 
of  groves,  meadows  lighted  by  a 
dazzling  splendor,  a  sky  wherein 
burned  a  sun  and  stars  of  its  own. 
The  only  inhabitants  were  warriors 
and  their  pleasures  those  of  the  he- 
roic age.  The  spirit  of  Musaeus  is 
made  to  speak  such  words:  ''Here 
are  no  fixed  abodes;  our  dwellings 
are  in  shadowy  groves;  our  settle- 
ment on  the  velvet  slopes  of  banks 
and  meadows  fresh  with  running 
streams." 

Such  was  the  heaven  of  the  anci- 
ents. It  certainly  had  nothing  very 
elevating  about  it.  How  sadly  did 
the  world  stand-  in  need  of  a  new 
revelation!  How  poor  a  picture 
was  this  compared  with  the  true 
heaven  whose  remembrance  had 
beeh  so  sadly  wrecked  by  sin! 

Richard  J.  Wallace,  '05. 


In  Memoriam. 


THE  BABE'S  DEATH. 


Sweet  of  face,  of  heaven-born  beauty. 

Kneels  at  eve  an  angel  fair; 
Kneels:  it  is  a  loving  duty — 

Kneels:  absorbed  in  lonely  prayer. 
Far  from  worldly  pomp  and  pleasure, 

There  he  kneels  with  holy  pride. 
All  alone,  to  guard  a  treasure — 

E'er  on  eartii  to  keep  and  guide. 
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Bending  o'er  the  cradle  lonely, 

A  sweet  babe — his  charge — he  greets, 
As  its  face  he  fondles  slowly; 

Picture  pure  of  heavenly  sweets. 
"Lovely  babe,  my  precious  image," 

Whispered  he,  *'Oh!  come  with  me! 
"Come,  love,  enjoy  your  appanage; 

"Unworthy  is  this  earth  of  thee. 

"Earth's  false  joy  is  ne'er  unbroken, 

"On  its  pleasures  sadness  steals, 
"And  its  mirth  in  tears  gives  token 

"Of  the  bitterness  it  feels. 
"Fear  and  doubt  e'er  haunt  its  dwelling, 

"Stifled  cries  its  torments  hide, 
"Deep-drawn  sighs  are  ever  telling 

"Of  the  wound  that  gnaws  its  side. 

"Why  then,  loved  one,  shall  such  sadness 

"Wrinkle  e'er  thy  brow  so  pure, 
"Or  sad  tears  e'er  mar  the  gladness 

"That  thy  sweetness  should  secure? — 
"Never,  no!  these  pomps  alluring, 

"Up  above,  we  both  shall  fly; 
"Up  above — true  joys  securing, 

"There  we'll  rise  towards  God's  bright  sky. 

"Let  no  tear  dim  thy  departing, 

"Let  no  heart  sad  mourning  feel, 
"But  to  all  sweet  joy  imparting, 

"This  last  day  thy  life  shall  seal !" 
Whispered  he — his  wings  he  fluttered — 

Up  aloft  with  joy  he  sped — 
One  soft  sigh — the  last  it  uttered  : 

Mother  loved — thy  babe  is  dead  ! 

OBSERVER. 


The  Eleusinian  Mysteries 


PERCHED  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  rocky  ridge  opposite 
the  historic  island  of  Salamis,  the 
small  city  of  Eleusis  commanded  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Saronic  Gul-f.  It  was  some 
fourteen  miles  distant  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  Athens. 
M}-thology  ascribes  to  Eleusinos, 
son  of  Ogyges,  the  credit  of  its 
foundation,  though  the  exact  date 
of  its  building  is  unknown.  For 
many  years  it  enjoyed  the  sweets 
of  freedom,  but  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  it  became 
one  of  the  twelve  Old  Attic  Cities. 
To  the  west  of  Eleusis  stretched 
the  Rharian  Plain,  where  Demeter 
was  said  to  have  sown  the  first  ear 
of  corn.  From  the  midst  of  this 
fertile  plain  a  beautiful  spring  sent 
forth  its  crystal  waters.  Around  it 
the  Eleusinian  matrons  were  wont 
to  dance  at  the  time  of  their  festi- 
vals. Encircling  it  as  with  a  girdle, 
towered  the  trees  held  sacred  to 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  Perse- 
phone. 

One  of  the  chief  glories  of  Eleusis 
was  its  magnificent  temple  in  which 
the  mysteries  were  celebrated, — a 
structure  so  grand  in  its  magnificent 
proportions  as  to  have  been  consid- 
ered one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
Grecian  genius.  The  date  of  iis 
erection  is  unknown,  for  it  is  buried 
in  the  darkness  of  the  mythological 
ages.  Its  riches  excited  the  cupid- 
ity of  its  enemies  and  its  very  po- 
sition repeatedly  exposed  it  to  their 
successful  inroads.    Cleomenes,  the 


Spartan,  violated  its  sacred  pre- 
cincts and  is  said  to  have  expi- 
ated his  crime  by  a  fit  of  retributive 
madness.  The  Persians,  after  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  so  disastrous  to  the 
Athenian  arms,  exasperated  by  the 
resistance  they  had  met,  and  in  the 
first  flush  of  victory,  forgetting 
every  noble  impulse,  and  being  also 
probably  afraid  of  new  dangers,  put 
most  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword 
and  completely  demolished  this 
beautiful  piece  of  architecture. 

On  its  ruins  arose  another  tem- 
ple far  more  majestic,  which  the 
Athenians  built  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war.  Ictinus,  the  renowned 
architect  of  the  Pantheon,  drew  the' 
plans,  strictly  following  out  the 
Doric  order,  without  pillars  in  front. 
During  the  golden  age  of  Pericles  it 
was  completed  of  the  finest  white 
marble  and  embellished  under  the 
careful  eye  of  Phidias.  The  mystic 
cell  was  begun  by  Coroebus,  while 
Xenocles  of  Cholarge  devoted  his 
brilliant  talents  to  the  construction 
of  the  dome.  Demetrius  Phalarius 
added  the  portico,  the  architect 
being  Philo.  The  barbarous  hordes 
of  Alaric  during  their  devastating, 
march  through  Greece  A.  D.  396,. 
reduced  this  famous  edifice  to  a 
mass  of  ruins.  The  city  of  Eleusis- 
entirely  disappeared  and  over  its 
ruins  rose  the  village  of  Lepsina. 

The  mysteries  of  Eleusis  have 
been  a  subject  of  much  debate 
among  scholars  and  historians.  By 
some  they  have  been  looked  upon 
as  harmless  or  simply  as  a  means  of 
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records  of  the  past  few  years,  its 
cities  will  be  the  most  active  and 
progressive  in  our  country,  while 
its  resorts,  which  are  so  well  known 
even  now,  will  overflow  with  visit- 


ors from  Europe  and  America  who 
will  be  sure  to  receive  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  popular  and  en- 
terprising inhabitants  of  ''The  Land 
of  Flowers." 

David  h.  Austin,  '04. 


The  Irrepressible  Conflict. 


O^HE  irrepressible  conflict  that  is 
^     being   constantly   waged    be- 
tween labor  and   capital  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  thought  in  this 
country,  and  some  remedial  legisla- 
tion, buth  State  and  National,  has 
been   undertaken.     But  the   ques- 
tion is  an  ever  recurring  one:   like 
Banquo's  ghost,  it  will   not  down. 
So  serious  has   it   become   of   Ute 
years  that  some  people  profess  to 
see  in  it  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
Government  under  which  we   live. 
It  is  no    uncommon  thing  to   hear 
posted,  well   meaning  men  predict 
a  revolution  in  the  United   States, 
the  like  of  which   is  not  borne  on 
the  pages  of  history,  that  ,will   ut- 
terly and  completely  demolish  this 
American  republic,  all  growing  out  of 
the  conflict  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital.    My  own  individual  opinion  is 
that  no  such  danger  threatens,  and 
the  alarmists  who   indulge  in  wild 
predictions  of  this  kind  have  simply 
mistaken  the  beating  of  heavy  foli- 
age, shaken  by  a  considerable  blow, 
for  a  real  and   undisguised  tornado! 
We   have  a   government   that  has 
withstood   ihe  vicissitudes  of  time 
and  the  clash  of  contending  arms,  a 
government  founded  upon  the  eter- 
nal principles  of  justice  and  right. 


There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  gov- 
ernment should  be  overthrown  by  a 
question  that  can,  and  must,  be 
settled  rightly  in  legislative  and 
diplomatic  circles. 

Besides,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  labor  is  really  divided  against 
itself  in  this  strgggle.?     Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  the  capitalist  is 
as  much  a  laborer  as  the  field  hand.? 
that  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the 
lawyer,   the   doctor,  the   minister, 
are   as  truly   laborers   as   are   the 
farmer  who  follows  his  plough,  the 
carpenter,    the     foundryman,    the 
street    sweep    or     the     newsboy.? 
When  our  first  parents  transgressed 
the  law  in  the  Garden   of  Eden  by 
eating  forbidden  fruit,  an  outraged 
Creator  condemned  them  and  their 
posterity  to  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow.     The  result  is 
that  all  are  laborers,  some  in  avoca- 
tions easier  than   their  fellow-men, 
but  laborers  they  are  nevertheless! 
The  distant  rumbling  that  some  peo- 
ple profess  to  hear  presaging  an  im- 
pending clash  is  not  the  conflict  be- 
tween capital  and   labor;  it  is  the 
contest   between   class   and   caste, 
which,  theoretically  speaking,  has 
no  place  in  a  republic,  founded  on 
the  equality  of  the  citizens  before 
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the  law,  for  that  very  reason  the 
remedy  lies  within  the  pale  of  the 
law,  without  any  recourse  to  revo- 
lutionary methods. 

But  I  have  come  to  speak,  not  of 
the  contest  between  class  and  caste, 
but  of  the  conflict  between  labor 
and  capital.  1  have  come  to  speak, 
not  of  that  contest  induced  by 
nature  itself,  which  has  made  some 
men  intellectually  great,  some  intel- 
lectually small;  some  physically 
great,  some  physically  small;  some 
provident,  some  improvident;  which 
in  fine  has  divided  the  world  of 
human  beings  into  classes  of  men  so 
different  from  each  other  as  to  ex- 
cite the  jealousies  and  hatreds  that 
we  witness  on  every  hand.  I  have 
come  to  speak  of  that  conflict  which 
is  in  itself  a  paradox,  the  conflict  be- 
tween labor  and  capital,  both  of 
which  have  the  same  object  in  view, 
viz: — increased  production. 

What  is  capital  and  whatis  labor? 
The  question  is  simple,  and  yet  it 
is  remarkable  how  many  people 
have  a  thoroughly  erroneous  concep- 
tion of  the  meaniug  of  these  terms. 
Labor  is  the  parent  of  capital,  which 
latter  means  the  accumulated  sav- 
ings  of  the  product  of  labor.  Cap- 
ital is  not  synonomous  with  money 
or  wealth  as  is  popularly  believed. 
Labor  itself  is  the  physical  or  men- 
tal feelings,  whether  agreeable  or 
disagreeable,  which  a  person  under- 
goes when  his  mind,  his  body,  or 
both  his  mind  and  his  body  are  en- 
gaged in  work. 

Now  from  these  definitions  it  re- 
sults as  a  necessary  corollary  that 
labor  and  capital  are  interdependent, 
and  there  lies  the  paradox  of   the 


conflict  between  the  two.     Because 
if  they  are  interdependent,    what- 
ever helps  one,  likewise  helps  the 
other,  and  whatever  is  a  detriment 
to  one,  is  likewise  a  detriment  to 
the   other.      Does  anyone   of   you 
doubt  that  labor  and  capital  are  in- 
terdependent.?    Do  your  believe  the 
evidence  of   your  senses?     If   you 
do,  cast  your  eyes  upon  the  farms 
and  plantations   of   Louisiana,  and 
there  behold  labor  and  capital  striv- 
ing hand  in  hand  to  produce  a  crop 
of  cotton  or  of  sugar  for  their   mu- 
tual benefit.     Look  upon  the  streets 
of  your  city  and  see  them  working 
together  for  a  sewerage  and  water 
purification  system.     Follow  me  to 
Carondelet  street  and   1   will   show 
you  a  magnificent  structure  nearing 
its  completion.     I  will  point  to  the 
wood,  the  iron,  the  brick  and  mor- 
tar and  the  stone,  constituting  the 
capital  involved  in   that  structure, 
and  I  will  point  to  the  architecture 
and  the  construction  of  that  build- 
ing, constituting  the  labor  involved 
therein.      I  will   tell   you   that   by 
their   mutual  efforts,  the   Hibernia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  furnish- 
ing the  necessary  capital,  your  fel- 
low-citizens of  this  great  metropolis 
furnishing  the  necessary  labor,  this 
ornament    to    your    city    is    being 
erected  as  a  monument  to   capital 
and  labor.     1  ne^d  not  tell  you  that 
labor,    unaided   by   capital,    would 
have  been  equally  powerless  to  ac- 
complish it. 

How,  then,  in  view  of  this  inter- 
dependence, shall  we  explain  the 
conflict  between  labor  and  capital? 
Shall  we  say  that  the  capitalist 
coins  the  labor  of  his  men  to  add  to 
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his  constantly  growing  store  of 
earthly  goods,  or  that  the  laborer 
takes  advantage  of  his  employer  by 
not  giving  him  the  day's  work  for 
which  he  is  employed  and  paid?  I 
will  tell  you  where  1  think  the  trou- 
ble lies,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  each  believes  that  the  com- 
mon goal  for  which  both  are  striv- 
ing is  being  reached  by  the  other  at 
his  expense. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  doubt 
that  there  are  gross  injustices  per- 
petrated by  labor  upon  capital  and 
by  capital  upon  labor.  It  is  but 
human  that  such  things  should  oc- 
cur, and  that  they  do  occur  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  labor  unions, 
strikes  and  boycotts,  pools,  trusts 
and  lockouts  are  so  common  now-a- 
days.  These  things  result  from  a 
conflict  of  rights — the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  the  capitalist  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  return  upon  his  in- 
vestment. The  abstract  proposition 
is  conceded  by  all,  but  the  question 
what  each  is  entitled  to  when  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents  is  the  bone 
of  contention. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have 
studied  law  at  Tulane  University 
when  the  late  Thomas  J.  Semmes 
was  a  professor  there — in  my  esti- 
mation, the  greatest  lawyer  this 
city  ever  produced.  Judge  Semmes 
lectured  on  the  conflict  of  laws,  and 
I  can  recollect  distinctly  his  state- 
ment that  this  branch  of  the  law- 
presented  the  most  serious  and  the 
most  difficult  questions  within  the 
whole  range  of  jurisprudence.  But 
if  the  conflict  of  positive  laws  pre- 
sents difficult  questions,  how  much 
more  difficult  must  be  the  questions 


presented  by  the  conflict  of  rights, 
arising,  as  they  do,  not  only  in  pos- 
itive law,  but  in  natural  law  and 
common  justice,  equity  and  fair 
dealing  as  well,  i  venture  to  assert 
without  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion that  the  conflict  between  labor 
and  capital  is  the  greatest,  the  most 
far-reaching  and  the  most  delicate 
question  that  confronts  ^he  student 
of  political  economy  to-day,  and  I 
say  with  equal  confidence  that  its 
successful  solution  will  call  for  the 
highest  patriotism  and  the  most  un- 
selfish civic  virtue  that  both  labor 
and  capital  are  capable  of. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  main 
question,  is  the  value  of  labor  and 
of  course  the  obvious  suggestion  is 
that  it  be  fixed  by  law.     Many  per- 
sons do  not  know  it,  but  one  of  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  present 
Constitution  of  Louisiana  upon  the 
Legislature  is  that  it  shall  pass  no 
law  fixing  the  value  of  labor.  With- 
out discussing  the  wisdom,  or  lack 
of  wisdom,  in  this  provision  of  our 
organic  law,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  its  adoption  in   this  State  was 
probably  meant  to  keep  the  ques- 
tion out  of   the    realm   of   politics, 
where  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
a  leading  issue  of  every  campaign 
for  public  office  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  all  interests  concerned.  And 
this  same  consideration  has,  doubt- 
less,    influenced     other     common- 
wealths besides  our  own  to  keep  the 
question  as  far  removed  from   pol- 
itics as  possible. 

Now,  in  the  contest  over  the 
value  of  labor — the  wages  of  work- 
ingmen — capital  is  usually  repre- 
sented by  corporations,  syndicates, 
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trusts,     monopolies,     pools,     etc.; 
labor,  by  labor  unions  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Many  persons  confound 
these  organizations  with  the  actual 
conflict,  when  in  fact  they  are  sim- 
ply means  to  an  end,  and  in  many 
cases  the  end  in  view  is  something 
entirely  apart  from   the  battle  be- 
tween  labor   and   capital.      When 
done  for  no  sinister  purpose,  no  one 
questions  the  right  of  capital  to  com- 
bine, or  of  labor  to  organize.     For 
example,  the  chief  object  of  combi- 
nations of  capital  is  cheaper  produc- 
tion; of  labor  organizations,  the  bet- 
terment  of   labor   conditions.      Of 
course  when  these  organizations  go 
beyond  such  lawful  purposes,  and 
violate  the  law,  or  inflict  hardship 
upon  society,  they  are  amenable  to 
the  laws  passed  for  the  protection 
of  society.      When  these  laws  are 
found  to  be   inadequate,  they  are 
amended  or  supplemented  by  others. 
But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  these  organiza- 
tions,  their  objects   and  purposes, 
their  good  and  bad  features,  and  the 
legislation  enacted  and  to  be  enacted 
in  the  premises.      This  would  open 
up  the  whole  field  of  political  discus- 
sion,  and   would   be   out   of   place 
upon  an  occasion  like  this.     1  want 
to  confine  myself  to  the  means  em- 
ployed by  combinations  of  capital, 
representing  capital  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  organizations  of  labor,  rep- 
resenting labor  on  the  other   hand, 
in    the   conflict    between    the   two. 
These  are,  respectively,  the  black- 
list and  the   lockout,    and  the  boy- 
cott and  the  strike.      I  hese  terms, 
defining,  as  they  do,  the   means  of 
attack  and  defense,  are  opposite  to 


each  other  and  convey  their  own 
meaning  about  as  clearly  as  lan- 
guage can.  When  capital  attacks 
individual  labor,  or  defends  itself 
against  the  attacks  of  individual 
labor  it  makes  use  of  the  blacklist. 
When  it  attacks  collective  or  organ- 
ized labor,  it  makes  use  of  the  lock- 
out. Labor,  on  the  other  hand, 
similarly  uses  the  boycott  and  the 
strike. 

There  can  be  no  question,  as  a 
general  proposition,  of  the  right  of 
a  man  to  quit  work,  or  of  an  em- 
ployer to  discharge  his  labor.  And 
what  may  be  done  individually, 
may  be  done  collectively,  because 
the  right  to  organize  cannot  be  de- 
nied. Therefore,  neither  the  strike 
nor  the  lockout  is  essentially 
wrong.  I  don't  think  as  much  can 
be  said  of  the  blacklist  and  the  boy- 
cott. Why?  Because  they  em- 
body the  element  of  revenge;  they 
abridge  the  liberty  of  unoffending 
parties;  inflict  damage  upon  them, 
and  seek  to  compel  those  not  en- 
gaged in  a  particular  quarrel  to  vio- 
late contracts  without  reason.  The 
right  of  an  employer  to  discharge 
his  workman  does  not  carry  with  it 
the  right  to  say  that  other  employ- 
ers, who  have  no  grievance  against 
him,  shall  not  hire  him.  But  that 
is  what  the  blacklist  means.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  right  to  quit  wojk  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  right  to  say 
that  other  laborers,  who  have  no 
grievance  to  redress,  shall  refuse  to 
serve  the  employer  complained  of. 
But  that  is  what  the  boycott  means. 

Having  admitted  as  a  general 
proposition  the  right  to  inaugurate  a 
strike    or      bckout,    the    question 
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arises,  what  are  the  limitations  up- 
on this  right.  There  are  several  re- 
strictions stated,  but  I  believe  they 
are  all  covered  by  the  general  rule 
that  no  man  or  set  of  men  have  the 
moral  or  legal  right  to  violate  the 
obligations  of  a  contract,  and  this 
embraces  the  contractual  obligations 
to  the  public,  as  well  as  between 
employer  and  employee. 

But  under  these  restrictions  or- 
ganized labor  has  the  right  to  strike 
or  quit  work,  and  organized  capital 
has  the  right  to  lockout  or  cease  op- 
erations, and  justification  offered 
for  thus  inflicting  or  suffering  in- 
jury is  that  greater  good  than  evil 
results.  But  in  every  species  of 
warfare,  and  the  kind  under  consid- 
eration is  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
the  public  is  the  great  sufferer, 
therefore  it  is  that  public  opinion 
to-day  is  against  war  of  any  kind. 
In  the  recent  great  struggle  between 
labor  and  capital  in  the  anthracite 
coal  fields,  public  opinion  and  public 
necessity  were  so  thoroughly  averse 
to  the  methods  of  warfare  employed 
that  th'ey  cried  aloud  for  relief.  One 
of  the  great  political  parties  in  the 
State  of  New  York  sofarcrystalized 
sentiment  within  its  ranks  as  to  de- 
clare in  its  State  platform  in  favor 
of  public  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  mines.  Finally  the  combat- 
ants, no  longer  able  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  and 
public  necessity,  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration at  the  hands  of  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  a  working  agreement  be- 
tween the  contending  parties. 

And  so  with  the   greed    of   men 


grasping  for  larger  profits,  bringing 
about  strike  and  lockouts;  with  the 
untold  and  innumerable  hardships 
inflicted  by  the  strikes  and  lockouts; 
with  the  short-lived  and  unsatisfac- 
tory results  obtained  in  the  settle- 
ment of  these  disputes,  made  and 
suggested  by  politicians,  labor,  cap- 
ital and  the  general  public  are  all 
interested  in  finding  some  just  and 
satisfactory  solution  Thatsolution 
is  arbitration,  and  the  only  species 
of  arbitration  that  will  accomplish  it 
will  be  voluntary  arbitration  con- 
ducted under  the  forms  and  sanction 
of  law. 

1  read  sometime  ago  an  article 
by  John  Mitchell,  President  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, and  one  of  the  foremost 
labor  leaders  of  this  country,  in 
which  he  advocates  voluntary 
arbitration.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  no  question  of  compelling 
men  to  work,  whether  by  law  or 
otherwise. 

A  strike  is  not  inaugurated  on  the 
theory  that  the  men  are  unwilling 
to  work;  on  the  contrary  the  very 
idea  carries  with  it  an  entire  wil- 
lingness to  work.  It  simply  means 
disagreement  as  to  terms.  If  a  law 
provides  a  sanction  to  make  it  ef- 
fective, the  object  of  the  law  is  not 
to  punish  the  citizens  or  vindicate 
the  majesty  of  the  law,  but  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  offense 
complained  of.  Taking  Mr.  Mitchell 
at  his  word,  therefore,  if  in  volun- 
tary arbitrations  other  than  by  law 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  the 
only  sanction  applied,  is  sufficient 
to  force  both  labor  and  capital  to  an 
acceptance  of  the  award  of  arbiters. 
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a  fortiori,  in  voluntary  arbitrations 
conducted  under  the  forms  and  sanc- 
tion of  law  a  stronger  public  opinion 
that  is  always  found  back  of  every 
law  will  accomplish  the  same  result, 
and  the  penalties,  if  any  are  provided 
for,  will  be  found  to  be  superfluous, 
or  at  most  to  be  used  upon  recal- 
citrants only. 

Besides  the  boards  of  arbitration 
would  be  fashioned  after  our  courts 
of  justice  and  would  take  equal  rank 
with  them  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  at  large.  And  the  average 
American  citizen  has  got  the  highest 
regard  for  the  courts  of  the  land  and 
respect  for  their  integrity  and  jus- 
tice. He  believes  that  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  courts  is  the  palladium  of 
the  citizen— his  liberty,  and  he  con- 
fidently applies  there  for  redress  in 
matters  involving  life,  liberty  and 
property.  Show  me  the  men  or  set 
of  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  face 
the  courts  with  their  case,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  man  or  set  of  men 
who  believe  they  have  an  honest 
case.  Show  the  man  or  set  of  men 
who  are  afraid  to  face  the  courts 
with  their  case,  and  1  will  show  you 
a  man  or  set  of  men  who  do  not  be- 
lieve they  have  an  honest  case. 
Likewise  with  arbitration.  Men  who 
have  honest  differences  should  be 
willing  to  leave  those  differences  to 
the  decision  of  boards  of  arbitration 
provided  for  by  law,  where  the  dif- 
ferences will  be  settled  while  work 
and  pay  go  on  serenely  with  detri- 
ment to  neither  labor,  capital  nor  the 
general  public. 

Now  the  great  good  to  be  derived 
from  this  species  of  arbitration  in 
addition    to   the    fact  that  it  would 


end  strikes  and  possibly  lockouts 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a 
jurisprudence,  as  it  were,  for  the 
guidance  of  both  labor  and  capital. 
This  would  lead  very  quickly  to 
the  permanent  settlement  of  all 
trouble,  for  with  certain  fixed  prin- 
ciples to  guide  them,  and  with  a  re- 
alization of  the  fact  that  along  those 
principles,  as  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
cedents, the  trouble  would  finally 
be  settled  in  the  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion, both  labor  and  capital  would 
soon  see  the  utter  folly  of  any  re- 
sort to  courts  when  they  could  set- 
tle their  own  differences. 

You  are  familiar  with  that  beau- 
tiful tale  of  the  Christ  written  by 
General  Lew  Wallace,  entitled  Ben 
Hur.  The  story  revolves  around 
the  idea  which  predominates  among 
the  Jews  and  with  which  the  hero 
was  imbued  that  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind  promised  in  holy  writ  was 
to  be  a  temporal  king,  who  would 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  by  the  magic  of 
His  divinity  make  them  the  rulers 
of  the  world.  And  with  thks  idea 
upon  him  Ben  Hur  determined  to 
devote  his  practically  unlimited  for- 
tune, and  his  mi'itary  genius,  sharp- 
ened as  it  was  in  the  school  of  Rome 
herself,  to  the  amassing,  equipping 
and  making  ready  of  an  army  at  the 
head  of  which,  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment, he  proposed  to  place  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  in  order  that 
He  might  fulfil  the  promise  which 
Judea  had  always  tlattered  herself 
was  her  store.  But  after  he  followed 
the  Savior  about  from  place  to 
place,  after  he  had  seen  the  meek- 
ness of   His   countenance   and   the 
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simplicity  of  His  life,  after  he  has 
witnessed  the  efficacy  of  His  won- 
defrul  miracles,  the  scales  dropped 
from  his  eyes;  he  saw  that  the 
kingdom  promised  was  not  a  tem- 
poral kingdom,  and  the  playwright, 
in  dramatizing  the  work,  makes 
Ben  Hur  speak  in  this  language  to 
Simonides  and  to  Esther  : — 

''He  is  of  Nazareth,  and,  I,  too, 
was  in  Nazareth.  I  passed  through 
it  a  prisoner,  bound,  dragged  in  the 
dust  at  the  horse's  heels.  And 
there,  while  my  guards  halted  at  the 
well,  and  I  layfaintingand  unpitied, 
a  boy,  whose  face  I  have  never  for- 
gotten, placed  a  cup  of  water  to  my 
lips,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
head  in  blessing.  That  face  I  have 
seen  again.  It  is  the  face  of  the 
man,  who  resteth  to-night  at  Beth- 
page!  The  same  eyes,  so  full  of 
pity,  so  mystic,  so  far-seeing. 
The  same  brow,  about  which  a  halo 
seemed  to  shine,  but  the  face  of  a 
king?  No!  Meek,  with  the  meek- 
ness of  a  woman.  Sorrowful,  with 
the  foreknowledge  of  a  martyr.  The 
face  of  one,  born,  not  to  rule,  but 
to  suffer,  and,  I  fear,  to  die." 

What  the  meek  countenance  and 
the  wonderful  miracles  of  the  Savior 
did  for  Ben  Hur,  that  will  arbitration, 
such  as  1  have  suggested,  do  for 
labor  and  capital.  It  will  open  the 
eyes  of  both  to  a  proper  settlement 
of  the  differences  between  them, 
and  bring  them  together  on  terms 
of  friendly  intercourse,  rather  than 
in  battle  array.  And  when  this  re- 
sult shall  have  been  brought  about, 
this  great  question  will  be  nearing 
its  proper  and  its  final  solution. 
There  is  more  efficacy  in  the  uni- 


versal brotherhood  of  man  than 
there  is  potency  in  all  the  courts  of 
the  land,  and  brotherhood  among 
men  is  only  cultivated  by  friendly 
relations.  Let  labor  and  capital  be 
brought  together  on  a  plane  where 
each  will  understand  the  other  bet- 
ter and  each  will  like  the  other  bet- 
ter for  the  understanding.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  each  appreciate 
how  necessary  to  its  well  being  the 
other  is;  then,  and  then  only,  will 
each  be  willing  to  accord  the  other 
the  full  measure  of  justice  due  it. 

During  the  year  1901,  I  think  it 
was,  the  National  Civic  Federation 
called  a  conference  in  New  York  of 
captains  of  industry  and  leaders  of 
organized  labor  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  this  question  and  taking 
some  action  with  reference  to  it. 
This  convention  lasted  two  days  and 
the  burden  of  every  speech  was 
that  there  should  be  harmony  be- 
tween labor  and  capital,  not  discord 
and  strife,  and  it  ended  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution,  introduced  by 
one  of  the  labor  leaders,  providing 
for  the  formation  of  a  court  of  arbi- 
tration to  settle  labor  disputes  and 
end  strikes.  A  significant  episode 
of  that  convention  was  a  remark 
made  by  John  Phillips,  secretary  of 
the  Hatters  Union,  with  reference 
to  Senator  Hanna  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Phillips  had  evidently  gotten  the 
popular  impression  about  Senator 
Hanna's  opposition  to  labor  and 
laboring  men,  but  when  he  had  seen 
him,  and  heard  him,  and  learned  to 
appreciate  his  real  sentiments,  he 
said  of  Mr.  Hanna: — "1  always 
thought  he  was  a  foe  to  organized 
labor,    and    now     I    know    1    was 
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wrong.''  This  proves  the  value  of 
friendly  relations,  and  shows  with 
almost  absolute  certainty  the  truth 
of  the  contention  that  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  labor  and  cap- 
ital and  more  cordiality  between  the 
leaders  on  either  side  cannot  fail  of 
the  very  best  results. 

And  why  should  labor  fear  the 
result  of  closer  communion  with  cap- 
ital ?  Why  should  labor  leaders  fear 
cordial  relations  with  capitalists? 
There  is  no  reason  tor  it;  there  is  no 
past  precedent  to  show  that  labor 
has  yet  suffered  from  it.  The  lead- 
ers of  organized  labor  in  this  coun- 
try are  among  its  brainiest  men; 
they  represent  their  cause  but  too 
well;  in  matter  of  diplomacy  they 
are  past  masters;  they  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  make  the  most  of  every 
situation  that  confronts  them.  When 


Portia  pleads  with  Shylock  for  mercy 
to  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  her  plea 
was  only  made  to  mitigate  the  jus- 
tice of  the  Jew's  demand.  She 
knew  full  well  that  Antonio  was  in 
no  need  of  mercy,  but  that  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  Venice 
would  result  in  the  annihilation  of 
the  Jew.  When  the  leaders  of  or- 
ganized labor  enter  their  pleas  on 
behalf  of  their  constituents,  they 
use  humanitarian  arguments  but  to 
mitigate  the  force  of  the  contention 
that  the  rich  are  necessary  to  the 
poor.  They  know  full  well  that  the 
poor  existed  first,  and  that  it  is  only 
by  the  labor  of  the  poor  that  the 
rich  come  unto  their  own.  And  the 
justice  of  their  cause  must  be  rec- 
ognized, and  will  be  recognized  in 
any  forum  where  reason,  and  not 
prejudice,  holds  sway. 

Clarence  S.  Hebert,  '94. 


Fun   With  a  Spread-Adder. 


THE  round-faced,  fat  man  is  the 
lover  of  a  good  joke;  so  is  the 
light-hearted  schoolboy.  He  is  ever 
watchful  for  an  opportunity  to  tor- 
ment some  unlucky  fellow-student 
and  on  the  alert  to  see  that  he  be 
not  the  victim  of  a  joke  himself;  for 
when  played  on  him  the  joke  some- 
how seems  to  lose  its  spice,  relish 
and  flavor.  Worse  than  the  joke 
itself  is  the  telling  of  it  at  his  ex- 
pense. It  does  not  seem  halt  so  bad 
when  he  tells  it  himself. 

Now  I  have  a  good  story  about 
myself  and,  as  it  is  the  truth,  every 
word  of  it,  my  companions  in  mis- 


fortune will  have  no  objections  to 
my  relating  it. 

Some  time  ago  the  College  bought 
the  Field's  property,  it  is  a  grand 
old  place,  built  before  the  war  and 
still  has  some  pretentions  to  beauty. 
The  underbrush  and  vines,  which 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  unpruned 
in  certain  places,  give  a  wild  charm 
to  the  numerous  walks  that  have 
lately  been  made.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  these  walks; 
they  would  please  anyone,  vvhether 
the  walker  prefer  a  straight  or  a 
curving  pathway.  Some  persons 
prefer    the    straight    walk,    where 
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there  is  an  unobstructed  view,  but 
I  prefer  the  serpentine  and  winding. 
For  during  a  stroll  along  a  snake- 
like walk  one  continually  gets  a 
joyful  surprise  by  the  new  beauties 
at  every  turn. 

As  I  was  leisurely  sauntering  along 
what  we  call  the  Mile  Track,  lost 
in  the  beauties  of  the  ravine  which 
I  could  see  through  the  trees,  I  came 
near  treading  on  a  snake.  With  a 
rather  sudden  exclamation  I  jumped 
back  and  at  a  distance  surveyed  the 
little  serpent.  I  at  once  recognized 
it  as  a  spread  -  adder.  I  asked 
my  companions  if  they  knew  the 
ways  of  a  spread -adder.  They 
replied  in  the  negative,  so  I  got  a 
stick  and  began  punching  and  wor- 
rying it  to  my  heart's  content  and 
its  manifest  displeasure.  It  would 
spread  itself  out  to  the  width  of 
my  hand;  then  suddenly  contract- 
ing would  stick  forth  its  forked 
tongue  in  revengeful  anger. 

We  were  much  amused  at  the 
fury  of  the  snake,  when  suddenly  to 
our  surprise  it  took  the  middle  of  its 
body  in  its    mouth  and  gave  itself 


a  vicious  bite.  Gradually  its  twist" 
ings  became  more  feeble,  then  with 
its  mouth  full  of  dust  and  its  tongue 
lolling  out  it  rolled  over  on  its 
back — dead. 

"This  is  a  most  peculiar  thing," 
said  I,  "let's  mark  the  place,  and 
on  our  way  back  bring  it  to  the 
college." 

We  resumed  our  walk,  talking  of 
snakes,  lizards  and  everything  that 
resembled  a  snake  from  a  boa-con- 
strictor to  a  tadpole.  On  our  return 
we  stopped  for  our  victim. 

"Ah,  here  we  are,"  said  I, 
"there's  the  horseshoe  I  hung  up  in 
the  tree  right  over  our  friend,  the 
snake." 

But  there  was  no  snake  to  be 
seen.  One  of  my  companions  broke 
into  a  loud  laugh,  saying  : 

"I  knew  that  snake  was  only 
playing  'possum;  it  just  pretended 
to  bite  itself." 

Of  course,  every  one  pretended 
to  know  all  about  the  spread- 
adder.  But  I  felt  so  cheap  that  I 
just  knew  nothing. 

James  G.  Rapier,  '05. 


How  THE  Bones  of  Orestes  Were  Brought 
Back  to  Sparta. 


^p  HE  Spartans  looked  with  a 
-*-  jealous  eye  on  Arcadia,  for 
it  was  the  most  prosperous 
province  of  Peloponnesus.  Sparta 
had  resolved  to  conquer  this  rich 
country  and  add  it  to  her  domin- 
ions. War  was  consequently  re- 
solved on,  and  messengers  were 
sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle. 


The  answer   which   they    received 
was  as  follows  : 

"Do  you  ask  of  me  Arcadia  ? 
You  ask  much.  1  cannot  grant  your 
request  ;  there  are  many  acorn- 
eating  men  in  Arcadia  who  ivill 
hinder  you.  But  1  do  not  grudge 
you  all.  1  will  give  you  Tegea  to 
dance  on  with  the    beating   of   the 
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feet  and  a  fair  plain  to  measure  out 
by  the  rod." 

This  answer  seemed  so  favorable 
to  the  designs  of  the  Spartans  that 
they  read  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
soldiers,  and  inspired  them  with  so 
great  an  ardor  of  conquering  the 
Tegeans  that  they  joyfully  marched 
to  battle.  But  they  were  deceived 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy. 
Anticipating  an  easy  victory,  they 
were  completely  overcome. 

When  they  saw  the  numerous 
army  opposed  to  them,  they  rushed 
like  a  hurricane  through  the  forest 
of  swords  and  spears  into  the  heart 
of  the  Tegean  phalanx,  but  the 
sturdy  Tegeans  were  equal  to  the 
attack,  and  numbers  of  brave  Spar- 
tans were  slain. 

Out  of  that  great  multitude  none 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
torious soldiery.  All  that  were  not 
killed  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
the  fetters  brought  to  bind  the  Te- 
geans were  used  upon  themselves. 
Their  conquerors  forced  them  to 
plough  the  fields.  This  correspond- 
ed exactly  with  the  oracle's  proph- 
ecy "to  dance  on  Tegea  with  the 
beating  of  the  feet.''  They  were  also 
made  to  measure  the  land  which,  in 
the  words  of  the  prophecy,  was  "a 
fair  plain  to  measure  by  the  rod." 
Herodotus  mentions  having  seen 
these  fetters  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. 

About  a  century  afterwards,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Anaxandrides  and 
Aristos,  the  Spartans  conquered 
their  old  foes,  the  Tegeans,  at 
last.  The  oracle  was  again  con- 
sulted and  the  following  answer 
was  received  : 


"When  you  bring  back  the  bones 
of  Orestes,  son  of    Agamemnon." 

Spies  were  now  sent  to  Tegea  to 
find  the  burial  place  of  Orestes,  but 
their  inquiries  proved  of  no  avail, 
and  they  were  forced  to  return 
home  unsuccessful.  Again  they 
consulted  the  oracle  to  find  the  bur- 
ial place  of  Orestes,  and  it 
answered:  "In  the  level  plain  of 
Arcadia  lies  Tegea,  where  two 
winds  by  hard  compulsion  blow, 
and  stroke  answers  to  stroke,  and 
woe  lies  on  woe.  There  life-engen- 
dering earth  contains  Agamemnon's 
son  ;  convey  him  home  and  you 
will  be  victorious  over  Tegea." 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  Spar- 
tans that  after  a  man  had  served  a 
certain  number  of  years  in  the  reg- 
ular army  he  was  exempted  from 
public  duties,  but  nevertheless  he 
could  still  be  called  upon  to  perform 
some  special  service  for  the  good 
of  the  State.  Lichas  had  served 
his  term  of  enlistment  in  the  cav- 
alry, and  was  sent  by  the  Spartan 
commonwealth  to  Tegea  to  seek  the 
bones  of  Orestes.  The  first  build- 
ing he  met  in  Tegea  was  a  black- 
smith shop.  The  brawny  smith  at 
his  work  excited  Lichas's  admira- 
tion. The  smith,  seeing  the  sur- 
prised look  in  the  stranger's  face, 
asked  him  his  errand  and  learned  that 
he  was  a  Spartan  and  had  never  be- 
fore seen  the  working  of  iron.  The 
kind-hearted  smith  then  explained 
to  him  the  different  tools. 

"O  Laconian  stranger,"  said  the 
smith,  after  he  had  completed  his 
explanation,  "you  would  certainly 
have  been  astonished  had  you  seen 
what   I  saw,  since  you  are  so  sur- 
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prised  at  the  working  of  iron.  For 
as  I  was  endeavoring  to  sink  a  well 
in  this  enclosure,  in  digging  I  came 
to  a  cofifin  seven  cubits  long,  and 
because  I  did  not  believe  that  men 
were  taller  than  they  now  are,  I 
opened  it  and  saw  that  the  body 
was  equal  to  the  coifm  in  length, 
and  after  I  had  measured  it,  I  cov- 
ered it  again." 

Lichas  had  heard  of  the  extraor- 
dinary size  of  Orestes,  and  by 
putting  two  and  two  together,  he 
conjectured  that  the  smith's  bellows 
were  the  two  winds,  the  hammer 
and  anvil  "stroke  answers  to 
stroke,"   and   the  forging    of   iron 


*'woe  that  lies  on  woe,"  for  iron 
was  forged  into  swords  for  the  de- 
struction of  man.  Lichas  returned 
to  Sparta  and  related  his  experience 
to  the  commonwealth.  They  ad- 
vised him  to  feign  banishment  and 
return  to  Tegea  to  get  the  bones  of 
Orestes. 

With  a  few  slaves  he  revisited 
the  smith  and  sorrowfully  told  him 
of  his  banishment.  The  generous 
smith  shared  with  him  his  house. 
During  the  night  Lichas  dug  up  the 
body  of  Orestes  and  brought  it 
safely  to  Sparta.  Since  then  the 
Spartans  were  always  victorious 
over  the  Tegeans. 

Richard  J.  Wallace,  '05. 


Determinants. 


ALL  the  students  in  elementary 
algebra  are  familiar  with  the 
increasing  diificulties  which  beset 
them  as  they  deal  with  equations  of 
the  first  degree,  when  the  number 
of  unknowns,  x,  y,  z,  increases; 
for  as  many  independent  equations 
are  required  as  there  are  unknowns 
that  enter  them,  though  the  x's,  y's, 
etc.,  may  occur  in  many  various 
forms. 

The  ordinary  school  algebras 
used  in  the  elementary  classes  deal 
with  such  equations  which  are 
called  simultaneous  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  enough,  but  it  seems 
that  the  time  has  come  to  introduce 
that  new  method  for  determining 
the  values  of  the  unknowns,  which 
has  been  so  greatly  promoted  by 
the  foremost  mathematicians  of  the 


nineteenth  century  under  the  apt 
term  of  determinants. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
go  into  a  detailed  account  of  this 
new  and  powerful  means  of  alge- 
braic analysis,  for  it  has  grown  into 
an  extensive  branch  and  the  study 
of  its  higher  parts  requires  much 
time  and  labor ;  nor  can  we  afford 
more  than  enough  space  to  give 
a  merely  practical  illustration  of  the 
use  of  determinants  in  the  solution 
of  a  few  ordinary  simultaneous 
equations  of  two  to  four  unknowns, 
such  as  we  find  them  in  many  of  the 
current  algebras. 

The  name  determinant  is  due 
primarily  to  the  celebrated  math- 
ematician. Gauss,  and  was  rendered 
common  by  that  prince  of  mathema- 
ticians, Cauchy,   one   of  the  very 
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foremost  scientists  whom  France 
can  boast  of,  and  also  a  very  dis- 
tinguished and  devoted  son  of 
Holy  Church. 

Determinants  owed  their  origin 
to  the  very  legitimate  desire  on  the 
part  of  algebraists  to  shorten  the 
often  tedious  work,  which  certain 
long  and  complicated  linear  equa- 
tions are  used  to  involve,  and  of 
which  no  college  boy  is  ignorant  who 
has  applied  himself  at  all  to  the  study 
of  his  mathematical  curriculum. 

As  a  result  of  the  labors  of  such 
men  as  we  have  quoted  and  the 
diligent  work  by  compilers  of  text 
books,  there  may  be  found  an  ex- 
position of  the  elementary  parts  of 
determinants  in    many  modern  up- 


to-date  treatises  that  go  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits  of  a  college  text 
book,  as  it  is  commonly  understood. 
We  may,  therefore,  refer  for  the 
necessary  introductory  lessons  to- 
such  a  book  as  "Wentworth's 
Higher  Algebra"  and  limit  ourselves 
to  show,  as  above  mentioned,  how 
determinants  are  used  in  solving; 
linear  equations  of  the  first  degree, 
though  we  shall  not  go  beyond  four 
unknowns. 

The  examples  for  two  and  three 
unknowns  are  made  up  by  our- 
selves, for  which,  of  course,  we  dO' 
not  claim  any  credit ;  for  an  exam- 
ple of  four  unknowns  we  take  the 
liberty  of  copying  it  from  one  of  the 
standard  treatises  in  use. 


Let  us  start  with  an  equation  in  two  unknowns  : 
3  ^+5  y=bl 
7  x—2  y=10 
by  substituting  as  usual  we  are  led  to  the  values 

x=i  ,     y=9: 
In  using  determinants  we  make  this  arrangement  : 
3  5 


to  find  common  denominators. 


a) 

7  —2 

by  which  we  divide 
57  5 

b) 


10  —2 

Multiplying  diagonally  in  b,  we  get 
likewise  in  a)  we  get 

a?=4 


114—50 
-     6—35 


-164 


=  —  4L 
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To  find  y,  we  put 
3  57 


10 


-41 


30—399 
—41 


—369 
—  41 


y=9 


Let  us  now  take  three  unknowns  : 

1) 


2  x^3y-\-    z=  16] 

X — 6  y-\-i  z=     3  [■ 

4x-\-    y—2z=—3) 


Arrange  for  x: 


16 


6 


for  divisor 


—3       1  —2 
2       3       1 

1—6       4 


B 


To  reduce  these  two  determinants  we  use  a  theorem  demonstrated 
in  "Hanus'  Determinants",  page  44,  §48,  which  will  be  easily  under- 
stood from  its  application  in  the  present  case  : 


Repeat  A 


16 


—3       1       2 

write  J  as  outside  factor  and  multiply  diagonally : 

I  col. 
II  col. 


16     (_6)— 3X3 

—105 

18 

=i 

16     (1)_(_3X3) 

25 
II 

—7 

3X4— {— 6X1) 

—7 

6 

=  5X3 

3  (_2)_(1X1) 

5 

—7 
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Take  out  of  I  factors  5  and  3  and  write  as  in  II,  result  =19x5  =  95* 


To  find  divisor  for  x  we  put : 


—15 
—10 


Reducing  we  get  B  =5 


18 
—7 

— 1  6 

—2  —7 

5  (7  +  12)=f95 


Dividing—,  wegetii?=l 
B 

Let  us  find  y;  determinant  B  furnishes  divisor  =95  (see  above);  the 
numerator  is  given  by  the  following  determinant  form  : 


1) 


2  16  1 
13  4 
4       3       2 


By  reduction  as  above  : 


10 
16 


10 

16 

285 

95 


— 1  61 

—7         —29 

(29+427)   = 


10 

—  X456 

16 


=   3 


z  is,  of  course,  made  quite  evident  by  filling  in  x  and  y. 

If  we  now  turn  to  four  unknowns,  the  common  process  by  condensa- 
tion as  used  above,  will  become  somewhat  more  complicated,  and  to  shorten 
this  article  so  as  to  bring  it  within  due  limits,  we  shall  merely  evaluate  the 
common  divisor  for  x,  y,  z  and  w. 

We  write  the  coefficients  in  the  form  of  a  square,  as  above,  where 
only  two  and  three  unknowns  occur.     (See  Wentworth's  Higher  Algebra, 

p.  513.) 

The  arrangement  is  as  follows  : 


D  = 


4  1 

2  1 

3  3 

2  3 
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We  simplify  by  a  process  similar  to  the  condensation  as  used  with 
x^  y  and  z. 


8 

—10 

2 

1 

1X4 

1       —  1 

9 

ing  again  similar 

5       —10 

y  we  get : 

10 

1 

2 
—30 

—88 
—80 

4  (- 

-10) 

This  may  be  simplified  by  taking  out  factors  — lo  and  8,  thus  we  get : 


40 


X    (—10X8) 


11 


—3 


and  result  is  : 

2x(2+33)  =  70 

The  value  of  this  determinant  gives  us  the  denominator  for  the  de- 
terminants for  X,  etc.,  which  may  be  found  by  a  process  analogous  to  that 
indicated. 

iP  =d         1         4  1 

d'        3         2  1 

d"       1         3  3 

d'"      3         2  3 

Here  d,  d',  d",  d'"  stand  for  the  second  members  of  the  four  simul- 
taneous equations,  each  containing  four  unknowns — The  above  statement 
may  be  called  the  type  form  by  which  to  calculate  x,  y,  z  and  w. 


We  refrain  from  further  details, 
because  the  scope  of  the  Review 
precludes  what  would  otherwise  be- 
come a  regular,  though  short, 
treatise  on  the  matter  discussed,  and 
also  in  order  not  to  fatigue  the  pa- 
tience of  our  readers. 

Our  intention  is  merely  to  draw 
the  attention  of  younger  students  to 
the  study  of  a  comparatively  new 
branch  of  mathematics,  which  has 
indeed  already  made  powerful 
strides  and  is  offered  as  a  subject- 


matter  of  ordinary  lectures  as 
well  as  entered  among  the  courses 
which  are  given  at  various  univer- 
sities during  the  summer  vacations 
from  the  regular  curriculum. 

A  continuous  and  thorough  study 
of  determinants  would  occupy  a  good 
span  of  time,  especially  in  the  case 
of  persons  who  are  barred  from  at- 
tending the  lectures  of  special  in- 
structors and  must  study  privately; 
but  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  this 
branch  of  algebra   may  be   gained 
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from  any  of  the  more  elementary  artifices,  ingenious  indeed,  but  per- 

text-books,    which    go   beyond   the  haps  so  without  throwing  additional 

ordinary  range  of  the  college  classes  light  upon  the  deeper  relations  be- 

and    which     deal    with    this    sub-  tween  coefficients  and  the  unknowns 

ject-matter    briefly  and    practically  which  they  affect. 
enough.  May   we   see   the    new    algebra 

The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  come  into  use,  and  without  losing 

time   has   come   to  introduce  even  the     mental     discipline     of     older 

the  aspirants  to  undergraduate  hon-  methods,  give  to  our  younger  stu- 

ors   to   this   study    and  give  them  dents   the  help   of   the   newer  and 

some  understanding  of  the  powerful  more  expeditious  processes,  which 

methods  of  this  means  of  algebraic  the  mathematical  genius  of  our  own 

analysis  for  the  treatment  of  equa-  time  has  discovered  and  brought  to 

tions,  which  are  often  wearisome  and  a  high  degree  of  scientific  perfection 

call  for  the  employment  of  peculiar  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

J.  H.  M. 


CHILDHOOD'S  Sunny  Days  are  Fled. 

At  first  blush  deem  we  not  ourselves,  though  men. 

Unchanged  from  what  we  were  in  childhood  days? 

Yet  yawns  a  mighty  gulf  twixt  then  and  now! 

'Tis  true  we  answer  still  to  the  same  name. 

But  'neath  the  lens  of  scrutiny  we  find 

Ourselves  in  many  ways  unlike  the  lads 

Of  bygone  summer  days.     We  mark  the  change 

That  time  and  years  have  wrought  with  their  swift  joys. 

And  griefs,  and  disappointments,  cares  and  strifes. 

Experiences  and  revelations.     These, 

Yes,  one  and  all,  and  to  our  bitter  cost. 

Have  changed  us,  erstwhile  thoughtless  boys, 

Into  these  thoughtful,  future-staving  men. 

Like  others  you,  O  gentle  friend — if  years 

Have  traced  their  signet  on  your  creased  brow — 

Regret  those  care-free  days  in  childhood's  clime, 

And  wish  your  manhood's  hour  had  never  struck. 

Alas!  that  those  wicked  chimes  should  ever  peal! 

O  cruel  years!  with  ruthless,  mailed  hand, 

Why  thus  depoil  us  of  our  choiciest  gift, 

Our  cherished  childhood's  fancy-weaving  power? 

\n  vain  we  seek  the  haunts  of  early  youth, 

Where  every  look  a  kindly  message  bore; 

And  every  whisper  stirred  the  pulse  of  joy; 
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In  vain  we  seek  those  long-deserted  haunts, 

In  hope  to  feel  the  sunshine  as  of  yore. 

False  empty  dream!     No  more  may  slumberer 

In  sealed  tomb  awake  to  hours  once  flown! 

We  recked  it  strange  in  our  unriper  years, 

That  men  should  wish  with  us  to  make  exchange. 

And  trade  what  seemed  to  us  the  priceless  boon 

Of  manhood,  and  the  liberty  to  go 

Where'er  one  listed  and  whene'er  one  would, 

For  ceaseless  thraldom  to  a  parent's  wish. 

But  now  we  gauge  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 

Yes  now  when  'tis  alas!  too  late! 

When  once  we  grow  to  man's  estate,  the  acts, 

That  in  themselves  are  harmless  and  devoid 

Of  guile  can  no  longer  be  performed. 

For  fear  their  sense  be  misconstrued  and  thus 

Afford  occasion  to  the  caterers 

Of  slander-reeking  herd  to  ply  their  tongues. 

While  boys  and  girls  we  frolicked  on  the  green. 

Our  simple  pleasure  cost  us  ne'er  a  sigh; 

As  men  and  women,  wan  from  daily  care. 

Our  pleasures  often  bode  but  sharper  pang. 

And  cost  a  price  no  Croesus  cares  to  pay. 

A  child  is  happy  'mid  its  playmates^  glee; 

A  man,  e'en  midst  companionship  he  most 

Esteems,  still  wears  the  wrinkle  and  the  frown 

Indicative  of  anxious  ill  to  come. 

His  eye  is  fevered  from  the  dread  of  loss, 

Though  striving  fondly  on  his  child  to  gaze. 

The  shadow  of  th'  uncertain  morrow's  news 

Has  chased  the  cheery  sunlight  from  his  brow. 

E'en  while  the  cup  of  pleasure  wins  his  smile 

His  hand,  uncertain,  trembles  lest  there  lurk 

Fell  poison  in  the  sparkling  draught  that  thrills. 

Give  back  to  manhood  that  fair  boon  of  youth. 

The  priceless  freedom  from  to-morrow's  cares; 

Give  back  the  playmate's  ringing  peal  of  joy. 

The  bliss  a  mother's  tender  hand  confers. 

Then,  though  thou  cry  to  all  the  list'ning  world: 

''Behold:  Earth's  Paradise,  once  closed,  has  oped 

Its  long-forbidden  gates!"  not  one  of  all 

That  mighty  pulsing  throng  will  thee  gainsay. 

—VOLANT  DE  LaBARRE. 


St.  Charles  College,  Grand  Coteau,  La. 


Two  HUNDRED  years  ago  the 
country  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  Longfellow,  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  watered  by 
the  Teche,  the  Courtableau  and  the 
Vermillion  was  inhabited,  almost  ex- 
clusively, by  various  tribes  of  In- 
dians, frequently  changing  their 
camps  and  ever  at  war  among  them- 
selves. One  of  these  camps  seems 
to  have  been  located,  for  a  time  at 
least,  on  the  bluff  overlooking 
Bayou  Bourbeux.  For  a  number  of 
Indianarrow-headsof  various  shapes 
and  different  kinds  of  material,  pot- 
tery, cooking  utensils,  etc.,  were 
found  there.  This  bluff  gave  to  the 
place  the  name  of  Grand  Coteau 
(High  Ridge.) 

The  white  men  settled  especially 
along  the  rivers  and  bayous,  be- 
tween 1750  and  1760,  when  the 
countrymen  of  Evangeline,  expelled 
from  Acadia  by  the  English, 
sought  for  new  homes  among  the 
French  of  Louisiana.     They  were  a 


tins,  Bienvenues,  Landrys,  etc., 
can  to-day  be  counted  by  the  hun- 
dreds.    They  have   a  French  lan- 
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most  prolific  race,  the  descendants 
of  which,  the  Broussards,  Guidrys, 
Guilbeaus,  Moutons,  Clouets,  Mar- 
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guageof  their  own,  in  which  nautical 
terms,  denoting  the  Norman  origin 
of  their  Canadian  ancestors,  are 
very  common.  The  names  of  the 
two  principal  stations,  ecclesiastical 
and  military,  dating  from  those 
times,  Saint  Landry  and  Saint  Mar- 
tin, recall  the  patrons  of  North- 
western France. 

From  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to 
Spain  (1769)  dates  the  organization 
of  the  Opelousas  and  Attakapas 
posts  and  later  on  the  foundation  of 
New  Iberia,  where  Spanish  colonists 
with  Spanish  names,  language  and 
customs  prevailed.  The  parish 
records  commencing  about  1770 
were  under  the  law  of  Spain  kept 
carefully,  and  at  the  episcopal  vis- 
itation strictly  examined. 

When  Louisiana  became  a  state 
under  the  American  law,  the  plan- 
tations around  Grand  Coteau  were 
purchased  and  settled  by  Catholics 
from  Maryland;  the  Smiths  came 
first,  and  later  on,  the  Hardys,  the 
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Gardiners  and  the  MilJards.  They 
brought  with  them  their  Maryland 
slaves,  generally  well  brought  up 
and  practical  Catholics,  whose  de- 
scendants even  to-day  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  piety  and  good 
manners.  Several  of  the  first  set- 
tlers were  educated  at  Georgetown 
College,  while  their  wives  and 
daughters  had  been  pupils  of  the 
Visitation  convent. 

This  accounts  for  the  early  efforts 
to  have  a  church  and  educational 
establishments.  The  old  church, 
which  did  good  service  for  over 
sixty  years,  was  founded  in  1819 
by  Charles  Smith,  who  worked  at 
it  with  his  own  hands,  but  he  died 
before  its  completion.  He  and  his 
wife  made  over  to  Bishop  Dubourg 
the  large  tract  of  land  on  which  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was 
established  in  1823  and  the  Jesuit 
College  in  1837.  During  the  inter- 
val the  small  congregation  was  gen- 
erally attended  from  Opelousas,  the 
priest  coming  once  a  month  to  offi- 
ciate in  the  church  and  hear  the  con- 
fessions of  the  nuns. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the 
see  of  New  Orleans,  Bishop  Blanc 
sailed  for  Europe,  and  there  treated 
with  the  Rev.  Father  General  and 
the  French  Provincials  to  obtain 
Jesuits  for  Louisiana.  He  proposed 
to  give  them  the  college  of  Iber- 
ville. But  when  the  eight  fathers, 
one  brother  and  one  novice  arrived 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1837,  it 
was  found  that  the  conditions  could 
not  be  accepted.  For  several 
months  various  plans  were  tried, 
until  at  last  they  concluded  to  ac- 
cept   Grand    Coteau.      There,    at 


least,  the  grounds  were  at  their  dis- 
posal and  no  expenses  to  be  in- 
curred except  for  the  building.  The 
foundations  were  laid  by  Bishop 
Blanc  on  July  31,  1837,  and  Father 
Nicholas  Point,  the  president,  acted 
as  architect.  Of  the  plan  adopted 
by  him  only  the  center  part  was  ex- 
ecuted and  it  remains  the  same  to 
this  day.  Another  brick  building 
was  constructed  in  1857,  but  was 
destroyed  by  fire  February  18,  1900. 
Several     frame     buildings      (some 
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standing  even  now)  served  as  tem- 
porary dwellings  for  the  fathers  and 
as  class-rooms,  study-halls,  infir- 
mary, etc. 

The  college  was  to  open  on  Jan- 
uary 5,  but  the  authorities  had  for- 
gotten that  Friday  in  certain  coun- 
tries is  considered  an  unlucky  day; 
no  pupils  appeared.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  however,  the 
students  numbered  24  and  at  the 
end  of  the  scholastic  year  their 
number  was  54. 
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The  building  of  the  college  went 
on  slowly,  owing  principally  to  the 
lack  of  funds;  of  the  sums  sub- 
scribed scarcely  one  half  was  paid. 
The  number  of  students  and  the 
amount  of  tuition  derived  from  them 
depended  on  the  crops  of  cotton  and 
sugar.  The  foundation  of  the  col- 
lege fell  in  with  a  general  depres- 
sion in  financial  affairs  by  which 
many  public  banks  and  private  tor- 
tunes  were  ruined.  So  that  after 
two  or  three  years  there  was  ques- 
tion of  suspending  or  abandoning 
the  college. 
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At  that  time  the  Vice-Province  of 
Missouri  was  formed  and  Grand 
Coteau  passed  from  the  Province  of 
Paris  to  the  jurisdiction  of  St.  Louis. 
A  certain  number  of  Fathers  from 
France  were  replaced  by  Americans. 
Under  the  presidency  of  FF.  Soller 
and  Oakley,  things  for  a  time  took 
a  better  turn.  But  the  students 
that  came  from  a  distance  were 
always  few  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  communication.  It  sometimes 
took  eight  days  to  travel  from  New 
Orleans  to  Grand  Coteau. 

in  1847  the  province  of  Lyons  ac- 
cepted  the  college   of  Spring   Hill, 


and  Grand  Coteau  returned  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  France.  The  Mission 
of  New  Orleans,  as  it  was  called, 
comprised  the  colleges  of  Grand 
Coteau  and  Spring  Hill  with  a  few 
Fathers  residing  at  New  Orleans 
and  St.  Michael's.  At  the  time  of 
the  transfer  Father  Abbadie  was 
appointed  president  and  during  his 
one  year  of  administration  some 
disorders  occurred,  especially  in 
consequence  of  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  American  boys  and  the 
Creoles.  Father  Abbadie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Fr.  Jourdant,  and  he,  in 
his  turn,  was  succeeded  by  Fr. 
Esseiva. 

It  was  thought  at  that  time  that 
a  college  at  Baton  Rouge,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  state,  would  offer  better 
chances  of  success.  Hence,  in 
1852,  Grand  Coteau  was  closed  as 
a  college,  and  only  two  or  three 
fathers  were  left  to  take  care  of  the 
extensive  parish.  But  Baton  Rouge 
proved  a  failure.  The  establish- 
ment met  from  the  beginning  with 
great  opposition,  and  in  the  dreadful 
years  of  yellow  fever  epidemics 
(1853  and  185$)  experienced  serious 
losses  by  death  so  that  it  became 
necessary  in  1856  to  reopen  Grand 
Coteau.  Its  president  was  Rev. 
Joseph  Roduit  and  among  the  fac- 
ulty we  find  FF.  Anthonioz,  Nachon, 
Booker,  Vialleton  Montillot  and 
Messrs.  BUinc,  Lonergan,  Downey, 
Bouige,  Begly.  During  that  time 
(1856 —  1861)  various  chapels, 
Plaquemine  (now  Church  Point) 
Mermenteau,  Arnaudville,  were  es- 
tablished and  regularly  attended 
from  the  college. 

In  i860  Father  Roduit  was  sue- 
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ceeded  as  president  by  Father 
Usannaz.  Under  his  administra- 
tion, in  February  1861,  a  rebellion 
broke  out  among  the  boys  in  antici- 
pation of  the  secession.  During 
the  war  the  president  of  the  college 
was  Father  F.  Benausse.  Times 
were  very  hard,  indeed,  but  the  col- 
lege was  visibly  protected  and 
guarded  by  Divine  Providence.  Of 
all  the  colleges  southwest  of  the 
Mississippi  it  was  the  only  one 
which  traversed  the  five  years  of 
the  war  without  suppression  or  sus- 
pension. Students  were  few  but 
they  were  generally  well  behaved. 
During  the  first  two  years  there 
were  young  men  from  Mexico, 
Cuba  and  from  several  southern 
states  who  could  not  go  home  for 
vacation,  and  in  fact,  could  not 
leave  Grand  Coteau,  until  for  a 
short  time  in  1863,  when  the  place 
was  within  the  Federal  lines. 

For  three  years  neither  bread  nor 
wine  was  to  be  had.  One  of  the 
Fathers  before  the  war  used  to 
scold  the  boys,  when  he  saw  them 
waste  their  bread  at  lunch,  telling 
them  that  perhaps  some  day  they 
would  be  very  glad  if  they  had  a 
piece  of  bread  to  eat.  Some  of 
them  recalled  these  words,  when 
afterwards  they  had  to  suffer  that 
privation  for  several  years.  Hap- 
pily there  was  always  fresh  meat, 
thanks  to  the  pasturages  of  south- 
western Louisiana.  The  tuition 
being  $250  in  ordinary  times,  ran 
up  to  $700,  ^1000  and  $1200,  as 
Confederate  money  lost  its  value. 
And  even  this  was  paid  in  corn, 
cotton,  cattle,  etc.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  college  was  burdened 


with  a  debt  nearing  ;^  50,000,  which 
had  to  be  paid  in  solid  cash. 

The  Confederate  authorities  were 
always  friendly.  Some  of  them, 
prominent  military  men  and  civil- 
ians, were  old  students  of  the  col- 
lege and  were  but  too  glad,  when 
tired  and  hungry,  to  get  one  square 
meal,  if  only  of  cornbread  and  po- 
tatoes at  the  college. 

The    Federal   authorities    during 


REV.  W.  BUTLER,  S.  J. 

the  short  intervals  the  college  was 
within  their  lines,  considered  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  protect  institutions 
of  learning.  General  N.  P.  Banks 
sent,  without  being  asked,  a  safe- 
conduct  to  the  college  and  convent, 
declaring  that  these  were  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  United 
States  government  and  threatening 
with  court-martial  any  one  who 
should  interfere  with  their  persons 
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and  property.  General  W.  B. 
Franklin  next  year  renewed  the 
declaration  of  General  Banks,  and 
offered  to  place  a  guard  around  the 
college.  Even  the  terrible  General 
Butler  kindly  gave  permission  re- 
peatedly to  export  from  New  Or- 
leans anything  not  contraband  of 
war  for  the  use  of  the  college. 

After  the  surprise  which  the 
Confederates  gave  the  Federals  at 
Donaldsonville,  some  officers  were 
deputed  by  the  commanding  general 
to  carry  to  the  governor  of  Louis- 
iana, then  at  Alexandria,  the  flags 
and  other  booty  taken  from  the 
enemy.  Among  these  were  Major 
Ochiltree,  of  Texas  fame,  and  our 
old  friend.  Major  St.  Paul.  Among 
the  booty  they  had  obtained,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Federal  uniforms 
were  found,  which,  on  the  backs  of 
the  Confederates,  served  a  twofold 
purpose,  one  to  replace  their  own 
clothes,  worn  out  by  long  use;  the 
other,  to  deceive  the  enemy. 

There  was  no  paper  in  the  coun- 
try. The  students  had  to  write 
their  exercises  and  compositions  on 
slates.  The  only  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Opelousas  once  a  month 
was  printed  on  wall-paper.  When 
the  Federals  pai«sed  they  issued  one 
number  of  the  paper,  in  which, 
under  the  caption  of  "Products  of 
the  Country,"  there  were  repre- 
sented a  runaway  negro  and  a  lot 
of  chickens. 

After  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  the 
rumor  was  spread  that  the  Confed- 
erates had  followed  up  the  victory 
and  had  actually  taken  possession 
of  Washington.  The  college  was 
requested    to    ring    all    the    bells, 


which,  of  course,  was  done  with 
alacrity. 

A  battle  was  fought  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  college,  at  a  place 
now  called  Sunset.  The  Fathers 
could  follow  the  incidents  of  the 
skirmish  from  the  galleries.  The 
Federals,  some  four  thousand 
strong,  marched  out  of  their  camp 
and  began  to  cross  the  prairie, 
when  on  a  sudden  they  were  greet- 
ed by  a  volley  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry from  the  handful  of  Confed- 
erates hidden  in  the  woods.  They 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
ran  back  to  the  camp.  Next  morn- 
ing they  again  started  on  their 
march  with  reinforcements  and 
using  great  precaution,  but  the  Con- 
federates were  nowhere  to  be  seen 

The  last  years  of  the  war  were 
really  distressing.  None  were  left 
in  the  country  but  women,  children, 
old  men,  and  negroes.  Happily  the 
latter  remained  quiet  and  did  their 
work,  some  with  praiseworthy  fidel- 
ity to  their  masters.  Women  that 
never  had  handled  as  much  as 
a  needle  were  obliged  to  work  in 
the  fields.  Rough,  cotton-made 
homespun  was  all  that  men  and 
women  had  to  wear. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  college 
had  survived,  but  was  doomed  to 
die.  There  was  a  heavy  debt — the 
revenues  diminished  constantly, 
while  the  expenses  increased. 
There  was  intense  grief  when  at 
the  end  of  the  annual  commence- 
ment in  1868,  the  vice-president. 
Father  Begley,  announced  that  the 
college  was  closed.  Next  day  boys 
and  professors  left  together.  But 
the  end  was  not  to  be. 
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On  February  5,  1869,  Spring 
Hill  College  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Some  of  the  students  went  home, 
but  the  greater  number  came  to 
Grand  Coteau  with  their  professors: 
FF.Yenni,  Desribes  andMaitrugues. 
The  college  was  opened  again. 
Father  Benaussedied  September  18, 
1870,  and  Father  Roduit  became 
president  for  the  third  time. 


Money  was  collected  in  various 
ways,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  especially  by  the  religious 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Pope  Pius 
IX  gave  a  cameo,  which  being  raf- 
fled, produced  a  good  sum  of  money. 
The  Stations  of  the  Way  of  the 
Cross  are  the  gift  of  Mother  Hardy, 
the  assistant-general  of  the  Society 
of   the   Sacred  Heart,   a    native   of 


CHURCH  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART,  ERECTED  IN  li 


Meanwhile  Father  Gautrelet  had 
succeeded  Father  Jourdant  as  su- 
perior of  the  Mission.  During  his 
administration  the  novitiate  of  the 
Society  was  opened  at  Grand 
Coteau,  in  1872. 

Fr.  R.  Ollivier  succeeded  Father 
Roduit  as  president  in  1875.  Under 
his  administration  the  new  church 
of    the    Sacred    Heart   was    built. 


Grand  Coteau.  The  organ  was  do- 
nated by  Dr.  E.  Millard,  and  the 
large  bell  by  his  wife. 

In  1 879  Father  Montillot  succeeded 
Father  Ollivier  as  president  and 
Father  Beaudequin  became  vice- 
president.  Under  their  administra- 
tion the  college,  which  for  years 
had  counted  very  few  students,  be- 
came more  prosperous.     The  heavy 
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debt  was  cleared  and  the  number  of 
boys  had  greatly  increased. 

In  1888  Father  W.  Kennely  re- 
placed Father  Montiilot  as  president. 
During  his  administration  it  was  de- 
cided to  suppress  the  boarding 
school  and  reduce  the  college  to  a 
day  "school.  It  was  also  made  a 
house  ot  studies  where  a  course  of 
philosophy  was  taught  to  the  schol- 
astics of  the  New  Orleans  Mission. 

Everything  went  on  smoothly  and 


rection  of  the  wind.  If  the  wind  had 
blown  from  the  south,  these  two 
structures  would  surely  have  perish- 
ed. For  the  remainder  of  the  year 
classes  were  continued  in  the  old 
building.  In  August  of  that  year 
the  college  was  closed  as  a  house  of 
studies;  the  day  school  for  boys, 
however,  was  continued. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  a  holy 
nun  some  sixty  years  ago  predicted 
that    the   college   never   would   be 


RUINS   OF  THE  NEW  BUILDING  AFTER  THE  FIRE,  IN  1900. 


regularly,  until  February  18,  1900, 
when  a  fire  broke  out,  which  de- 
stroyed the  new  building  and  the 
kitchen.  It  started  in  the  third 
story  and  had  made  considerable 
headway  before  it  was  discovered. 
All  the  furniture  of  the  chapel  and 
lower  story  was  saved,  but  the 
precious  library  situated  on  the 
third  floor,  became  a  prey  to  the 
flames.  The  other  building  and  the 
church  were  saved,  owing  to  the  di- 


abandoned  by  the  Jesuits.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  this  proph- 
ecy, one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
college,  though  closed  four  times, 
has  continued  to  exist  to  the  pres- 
ent day  under  one  form  or  another. 
May  we  not  feel  confident  that  an  in- 
stitution which  safely  passed  through 
so  many  vicissitudes  and  trials  is  des- 
tined to  see  many  years  to  come  and 
ever  work  for  the  greater  glory  of 
God  and  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
C.  M.  W. 


Welcome. 


Come  all  ye  friends  of  old  Spring  Hill 

Our  college  home  to  view! 
From  North  and  South,  from  East  and  West, 

We'll  ever  welcome  you. 


With  smiling  face  and  cheerful  heart 
We'll  greet  you  one  and  all; 

With  you  we'll  share  our  college  joys, 
Come,  then,  come  one,  come  all! 


Then,  welcome  !  welcome  !  welcome  all. 
Dear  friends  of  old  Spring  Hill ! 

We  greet  you  here  with  gladdest  heart. 
We  offer  you  good-will. 


'  Neath  spreading  oak,  'neath  shelt'ring  vine, 

'Mid  pines  by  flowing  stream, 
Come  smile  with  us  your  sweetest  smile  ; 
Let  pleasure  reign  supreme. 


Away  with  grief !  away  with  pain  ! 

Our  home  is  truly  blest ; 
No  bitter  care  our  joys  must  mar  ; 

We  give,  we  take  what's  best. 


Then,  welcome !  welcome  !  welcome  all. 

Dear  friends  of  old  Spring  Hill  ! 
We  greet  you  here  with  gladdest  heart. 

We  offer  you  good-will. 

Sir  James. 


Education:  What  it  Implies. 


T  .TE  are  progressing  !  Undoubt- 
-^^  edly  so.  Take  a  stroll 
through  the  busy  marts  of  one  of 
our  modern  cities — and  there  you 
have  our  progress  in  all  its  varied 
ramifications  :  in  literature,  in  the 
arts,  in  the  sciences,  in  our  various 
and  varied  industries. — We  are  pro- 
gressing !  Yes,  if  mere  material 
progress  be  a  criterion  whence  to 
form  an  opinion.  Skill,  however, 
does  not  imply  education.  Dex- 
terity in  handling  an  instrument,  a 
keen  knowledge  of  the  innumerable 
parts  of  a  complex  machinery,  a 
wide-awake  alertness  in  observing 
the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  a 
ready  facility  in  seizing  upon  a 
money-making  concern,  a  facile  pen 
that  turns  out  in  book  form  or  mag- 
azine style  a  witty  criticism  or  a 
pointed  reply,  an  harmonious  essay 
or  an  elaborate  dissertation: — all 
these  imply  a  certain  kind  of  knowl- 
edge, but  not  necessarily  a  thorough 
well-rounded  education.  On  the 
contrary.  The  man  to  succeed 
nowadays  is  very  often  the  one 
who  studies  circumstances,  who 
readily  lays  hold  of  the  breach  and 
through  it  rushes  on  to  success. 
He  is  at  best  a  good  money-making 
machine — a  typical  twentieth  cen- 
tury business  man.  But  is  he  edu- 
cated? Let  us  see  in  what  true  edu- 
cation consists. 

At  present  the  market  is  flooded 
with  labor-saving  machines.  They 
turn  out  masterpieces  of  ingenuity 
in  a  short  time.  Labor  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.     Most  of  our  mod- 


ern universities  are  of  the  same  or- 
der: —  rapid-education  machines — 
complex  and  varied  they  fashion 
boys  and  girls  at  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen equipped  with  every  species  of 
knowledge — genuine  walking  ency- 
clopedias. But  is  our  young  idea 
educated?  A  brain  stuffed  with 
heterogeneous  matter,  and  a  glib, 
smart  and  voluble  mode  of  express- 
ing it  in  choice  language,  does  not 
indicate  a  solid  education.  Educa- 
tion in  its  very  first  and  essential 
meaning  does  not  signify  a  ''stuf- 
fing," buta  ''drawing out,"  nordoes 
it  imply  the  development  of  one 
faculty,  the  memory  for  example, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  No  ! 
A  faculty  is  an  instrument :  it  must 
be  trained.  If  the  soul  be  possessed 
of  several,  as  she  certainly  is,  then 
each  and  every  one  must  be  put 
through  a  course  of  mental  gym- 
nastics, or  else  we  produce  an  ab- 
normal something,  ill  suited  to  bat- 
tle with  the  difficulties  that  beset 
our  path  through  life.  An  athlete^ 
who  intends  to  develop  the  muscles 
of  his  body,  does  not  train  those  of 
one  particular  part  of  his  frame,  but 
sets  every  fibre  in  motion,  and 
hence  attains  to  that  perfect  devel- 
opment of  every  organ:  so  should  it 
be  with  education. 

Education,  a  bringing  out,  has 
rightly  been  defined:  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties  of 
man,  with  a  view  to  directing 
him  in  the  attainment  of  his  end  in 
this  life  and  the  life  to  come. 

Based   on   this   definition,  which 
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numberless  weighty  authorities  go 
to  confirm,  education  develops  into 
a  complex  process  that  handles  each 
and  every  faculty  of  the  soul.  The 
school  then  is  to  make  me  know. 
To  know  what.?  If  it  fail  to  answer 
any  of  my  aspirations,  if  it  comply 
not  with  every  noble  desire  of  mind 
and  soul  and  body,  then  its  purpose 
and  mission  are  at  an  end. 

True  education  branches  off  into 
four  different  essential,  component 
parts.  In  their  shade,  if  they  have 
been  sympathetically  and  system- 
atically trained,  our  young  grad- 
uate can  safely  repose.  In  their 
shade,  he  can  find  a  sure  asylum 
against  stormy  wind  and  battling 
rain. 

Physical  culture  is  one  of  the  four 
components  of  a  genuine  education. 
It  relates  to  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  bodily  organism.  Thus 
our  colleges  are  richly  equipped 
with  every  appurtenance  that  tends 
to  make  of  the  stripling  a  strong, 
healthy  and  robust  young  man.  It 
leads  him  from  the  weak  state  of 
youth  to  that  period  when  strength 
of  vital  organs  and  flexibility  of 
muscles,  enable  him  to  withstand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  his  calling. 

Mental  development  is  a  second 
factor  in  this  educational  process. 
It  deals  with  the  mind,  directs  it  in 
its  search  after  knowledge,  enables 
it,  when  still  untrained,  to  analyze 
an  object  in  its  every  detail,  helps 
it  "to  grasp  ideas  and  mould  them 
into  substantial  thoughts,  to  see  the 
truth  of  an  assertion,  to  pick  out 
the  flaw  of  an  argument,  to  relish 
the  hidden  beauties  of  literature,  to 
aspire  after  the  beautiful  in  the  fine 


arts  or  the  useful  in  the  mechanical 
sciences. 

Moral  training  is  a  third  element — 
and  here,  education  influences  the 
will  and  the  affections.  If  our  mem- 
ory serve  us,  we  can  recall  those 
long,  dreaded  hours  we  passed, 
poring  over  the  Greek  declensions 
or  conning  the  obscure  lines  of 
some  choice  selections  of  a  Virgil, 
a  Horace  or  a  Cicero.  Can  we  not 
picture  the  day  when  we  flung  aside 
book,  pen  and  paper,  assured  that 
we  could  never  master  such  horri- 
ble stuff.  The  professor  of  lower 
academics  knows  that  such  vagaries 
are  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  class 
room.  The  will  is  not  strong.  It 
is  still  untrained,  an  easy  prey  to 
difficulties,  afraid  to  make  a  step 
lest  a  fresh  obstacle  arise  and  dis- 
courage further  investigation.  True 
education  strengthens  it  and  pre- 
pares it  to  meet,  undaunted,  the  ob- 
stacles that  will  be  strewn  over  the 
paths  of  after-life. 

Society  is  built  on  education, 
education  on  religion  and  religion  on 
God,  and  as  God  is  the  final  end  of 
man,  religious  training  forms  the 
crowning  glory  of  true  education. 
It  enables  our  young  graduate  to  see 
what  use  can  be  made  of  all  his 
faculties:  to  know  how  far  he  may 
advance  and  when  to  recede.  Ban- 
ish God  and  his  law  from  the  school 
and  you  produce  a  lawless  horde  of 
sensuous  beings  without  restraint, 
without  remorse,  without  morality: 
a  society  rotten  to  the  very  core. 
If  you  want  an  upright  citizen,  a 
high-minded  gentleman,  an  honest 
business  man,  a  sterling  character, 
a  hero  in  fine — go  find   him,  not  in 
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our  godless  fanes,  but  in  those 
Catholic  institutions  where  the  re- 
fining influence  of  Holy  Mother 
Church  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
tender  soul  as  yet  unseduced  by 
the  world's  false  maxims.  Put 
your  child  through  that  mould  and 
your  old  age  will  be  blessed  with 
happiness,  ease  and  comfort. 

The  definition  we  have  just  ex- 
amined, based  on  reason  and  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  the  past, 
shows  in  what  true  education  con- 
sists. 

Assert  that  any  one  of  these  es- 
sential parts  can  be  taught  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others,  then  I  claim 
that  a  Fitzsimmons  or  a  Sharkey, 
versed  in  all  the  tricks  of  animal 
strength  and  agility,  is  just  as  much 
of  an  educated  gentleman  as  a  New- 
ton or  an  Aristotle. 

Direct  your  teaching  to  the  ex- 
clusive training  of  the  mind,  and 
suicide  multiplies  its  sad  tale:  the 
will  is  too  weak  to  withstand  the 
strain;  it  has  no  commanding  power 
over  the  other  faculties. 

I  may  be  a  Haydn  or  a  Mozart 
with  music  streaming  from  my 
fingers  as  the  dew  from  the  spark- 
ling leaves,  and  yet  be  a  corrupt, 
depraved  and  immoral  man.  Why.? 
I  secured  an  acquisition,  but  re- 
ceived no  education.  Hence  the 
absurdity  of  the  so-called  elective 
system  in  educational  circles.  That 
a  special  course  in  some  choice 
branch  entitles  me  to  the  diploma  of 
an  educated  gentlemen  is  absurd  on 
the  face  of  it.  If  I  choose  this  sub- 
ject in  preference  to  that  other 
which  I  cast  aside  as  entailing  too 
much   labor  to  master  it,  it  is  hard 


to  see  what  becomes  of  the  moral 
training  any  small  college  and  still 
more  so — a  university — is  bound  to 
provide. 

The  list  of  murders,  of  intrigues, 
of  gigantic  swindles,  of  sin-stained 
trusts,  the  disrespect  and  disgust  for 
all  that  is  ennobling,  the  poison 
that  taints  the  cup  of  family  joy, 
union  and  happiness,  are  due  in 
great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  to 
this  defective  system  of  education. 
Whence  the  conflict  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  ?  If  employers  were 
taught  the  claims  of  distributive 
justice  and  our  employees  the  re- 
ward promised  in  a  life  to  come  to 
suffering,  then  we  would  not  have 
to  fear  for  the  future.  Perhaps  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  labor 
shall  rise  in  bloody  revolt,  and, 
'mid  smoky  ruins  and  blazing,  deso- 
late homes,  erect  capital's  funeral 
pyre  and,  triumphant,  seal  its  eternal 
grave. 

But  enough  !  O  for  the  good, 
old  days  when  Holy  Mother  Church, 
spread  far  and  wide  her  colleges 
and  her  institutions,  her  universities 
and  her  numerous  academies,  where 
youth  and  innocence  drank  a  draught 
of  the  life-giving  waters  of  pure,  un- 
adulterated education  !  Such  days 
shall  be  no  more!  Education  is  being 
undermined,  slowly — but  surely. 
Our  public  schools  and  godless  uni- 
versities are  the  harbingers  of  some 
disastrous  calamity,  unless  the  tide 
turn  in  our  favor.  Surely  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  of  whose  methodical 
education  our  Alma  Mater  is  a  proud 
exponent,  never  held  a  more  re- 
sponsible position.  She  is  the  faith- 
ful   and  trustworthy    vanguard    of 
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that  Church  whose  especial  and 
vital  duty  is  "  to  teach  all  nations." 
Our  enemies  know  it.  The  attacks 
of  the  "  late  "  President  Eliot,  but 
voice  the  sentiment  of  the  majority 
of  our  opponents.  Destroy  that 
wonderful  organization  of  Christian 
educators,  and  the  Church  would, 
perhaps,  soon  fall  a  prey  to  their 
repeated  assaults.  The  Reforma- 
tion and  its  leader  had  many  a  bat- 
tle to  fight  with  the  young  Com- 


pany of  Jesus  and  its  founder ;  the 
elective  and  free-school  systems 
have  still  to  deal  with  this  same  foe. 
Its  system  of  education  is  ever  old, 
yet  ever  new,  and,  if  the  experience 
of  the  past  be  a  reliable  criterion,  is 
able  to  withstand  any  innovation  in 
the  future :  for  history  repeats 
itself — and  if  there  be  a  solemn 
warning,  it  has  ever  or  will  ever 
utter,  it  is  that:  "Truth  will 
prevail."  OBSERVER. 


Peter  and   Anna.* 

(FROM  THE   SPANISH.) 


A  FRENCH  merchant  went  to 
India  with  his  wife  to  carry  on 
an  extensive  business.  After  a  few 
years  having  amassed  a  large  for- 
tune, he  resolved  to  return  to 
France,  his  na+ive  country.  He 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The 
former  who  was  four  years  old  was 
called  Peter  and  the  latter  a  three 
year-old  child  was  named  Anna. 
When  they  had  traveled  about  half 
of  the  journey  a  great  storm  arose. 
The  pilot  said  they  were  in  great 
danger  for  the  wind  was  driving 
them  towards  some  islands  against 
which  the  ship  would  surely  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  Hearing  this  the 
poor  merchant  took  a  large  plank 
and  tied  to  it  his  wife  a, id  her  two 
children.  He  was  also  about  to  tie 
himself  to  it,    but  he  had  no  time. 


♦This  story  was  written  by  a  boy  who  en- 
tered the  College  six  months  ago,  not  knowing 
a  word  of  English.  The  composition,  although 
by  no  means  perfect,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
progress  the  student  has  made  in  so  short 
a  time.  Ed.  S.  H.  R. 


as  at  that  moment,  the  ship  struck 
against  a  rock  and  split  in  two, 
and  all  the  passengers  were  thrown 
into  the  sea.  The  plank  on  which 
were  his  wife  and  his  children 
floated,  like  a  small  boat,  and 
the  wind  drove  it  towards  an  island. 
As  soon  as  the  woman  found  her- 
self in  safety,  her  first  act  was  to 
throw  herself  on  her  knees  to  give 
thanks  to  God  for  her  preservation. 
She  was  much  grieved  at  the  loss  of 
herhusband.  She  also  greatly  feared 
that  she  and  her  children  would  die 
of  hunger,  or  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts  on  that  island.  She  went  on 
for  some  time,  occupied  with  these 
sad  thoughts,  trying  to  discover 
some  hut  or  dwelling  where  to  take 
shelter,  but  her  disappointment  was 
great  when  she  discovered  that 
she  was  on  a  solitary  island.  Meet- 
ing on  her  way  a  large  hollow  tree, 
she  determined  to  pass  the  night  in 
it.  The  next  day  she  penetrated 
into  the  island  as  far  as  she  could. 
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At  last,  seeing  that  she  found 
neither  men  nor  beasts,  she  re- 
signed herself  to  God's  will  and  re- 
solved to  do  her  best  to  bring  up  her 
children  well.  She  had  in  her 
pocket  a  New  Testam-ent  and  a 
prayer-book.  Out  of  these  she 
taught  her  children  to  read  and  to 
know  God. 

One  day  the  boy  asked  her : 
"Dear  mother,  where  is  my 
father?"  ''My  son,"  she  ans- 
wered, with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"your  father  is  in  heaven,  but  you 
have  another  father,  that  is,  God. 
Here  He  is  although  you  do  not  see 
Him.  He  it  is,  who  sends  us  fruits 
and  eggs  and  He  will  take  care  of  us, 
as  long  as  we  love  and  serve  Him 
with  all  our  heart." 

When  the  children  knew  how  to 
read  they  perused  with  greatpleasure 
what  was  contained  in  their  books 
and  spoke  of  it  all  day.  At  the  end 
of  two  years,  this  poor  woman  fell 
sick  and  felt  that  her  death  was 
near.  At  first  she  was  very  sad  on 
account  of  her  children,  but  at  last, 
she  thought  that  God  who  is  so 
good  would  take  care  of  them.  She 
was  lying  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree 
and  having  called  her  children  she 
told  them:  "My  dear  children,! 
am  going  to  die,  and  soon  you  will 
be  without  a  mother.  Remember, 
however,  that  you  will  not  be 
altogether  alone,  and  that  God  sees 
all  that  you  do.  Never  miss  pray- 
ing to  Him  in  the  morning  and  at 
night.  You,  my  dear  Peter,  take 
care  of  your  sister."  She  wanted 
also  to  speak  a  few  words  to  Anna, 
but  she  could  not  go  on ;  a  strong 
fit   of  coughing  brought  her  suffer- 


ings to  an  end,  and  her  soul  went  to 
God. 

The  poor  children  did  not  under- 
stand what  death  was.  They 
thought  that  their  mother  was 
asleep,  and  they  did  not  dare  to 
make  any  noise,  for  fear  of  waking 
her.  Peter  went  to  look  for  fruits, 
and  having  supped  they  lay  down 
by  the  side  of  the  tree  and  slept. 
The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  they 
wondered  that  their  mother  was  still 
asleep  and  pulled  her  by  the  arm, 
to  awake  her.  Seeing  that  she  did 
not  answer  them,  they  thought  that 
she  was  displeased  with  them,  and 
they  began  to  weep,  begging  her 
pardon  and  promising  her  to  do 
better  and  never  to  vex  her  again. 
In  spite  of  all  they  did,  their  mother 
did  not  answer  them.  They  re- 
mained there,  for  a  few  days,  till 
the  body  began  to  decompose. 

They  never  failed  to  say  their 
prayers.  They  read  their  books  so 
often  that  they  knew  them  by 
heart.  After  reading,  they  would 
take  a  walk,  or  else,  sit  on  the 
grass  and  talk  together. 

Peter  and  Anna  remained  eleven 
years  on  that  -island.  Ore  day,  as 
they  were  silting  by  the  sea  shore, 
they  saw  a  boat  with  several  negroes 
in  it  coming  towards  them.  At  first, 
Anna  was  frightened,  and  wanted 
to  run  away  ;  but,  Peter  told  her  : 
"  Let  us  stay,  sister,  do  you  not 
know  that  God  our  Father  is  here, 
and  will  prevent  those  men  from 
hurting  us  V  Having  landed  the 
savages  were  surprised  to  see  those 
children  who  were  of  a  different 
color  from  theirs.  They  surrounded 
them  and  spoke  to  them,  but  it  was 
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in  vain,  for  the  children  did  not 
understand  their  language.  Peter 
took  <he  savages  to  the  spot 
where  were  the  bones  of  his  mother, 
and  told  them,  how  she  had  died  ; 
but  they  did  not  understand  him  any 
better  than  before.  At  last  the 
negroes  pointed  to  their  boat,  and 
made  signs  to  them  to  enter  it.  **  I 
cannot  make  up  my  mind,"  said 
Anna,  '' those  people  frighten  me;" 
but  her  brother  comforted  her. 
They  went  then  into  the  boat  that 
brought  them  to  an  island  not 
far  distant  and  inhabited  by  sav- 
ages. They  were  kindly  received 
by  them.  Their  king  could  not 
take  his  eyes  off  Anna  and  he 
would  now  and  then  bring  his  hand 
to  his  heart,  to  show  her  that  he 
loved  her.  Anna  and  Peter  soon 
learned  the  language  of  those  sav- 
ages and  became  acquainted  with 
all  their  customs.  Peter  soon 
found  that  they  waged  war  against 
the  tribes  who  dwelt  on  some  of 
the  neighboring  islands,  that  they 
ate  their  prisoners  and  adored  a 
large  ugly  monkey. 

The  king  was  determined  on 
marrying  Anna,  who  said  to  her 
brother:  "I  would  prefer  to  die 
than  be  that  man's  wife.  He  is  a 
wicked  man;  don't  you  see  that  he 
does  not  know  God,  our  Father, 
and  that  instead  of  praying  to  him, 
he  kneels  down  before  that  horrible 
monkey?  Besides,  our  book  tells 
us  that  we  must  forgive  our  enemies 
and  do  good  unto  them,  and  you  see 
that,  instead  of  doing  this,  that 
wicked  man  has  his  prisoners  put  to 
death  and  eats  them." 

"A  thought  has  struck  me,"  said 


Peter,  "if  we  were  to  kill  that 
horrid  monkey,  they  would  per- 
ceive that  he  is  not  a  god:  let  us 
poison  him?" 

Anna  consented,  and  the  mon- 
key died.  The  savages  who  took 
care  of  him  and  who  were  as 
his  priests,  told  the  king  that 
Anna  and  her  brother  were  the 
cause  of  the  misfortune  that  had 
happened,  and  that  he  could  not  be 
happy  unless  those  two  whites  were 
killed.  At  the  same  time,  they  re- 
solved to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  new 
monkey  whom  they  had  just  put  in 
the  place  of  the  other,  and  to  have 
the  two  whites  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, and  to  burn  them  shortly 
after.  Knowing  their  purpose,  Peter 
told  them: 

"If  your  monkey  had  been  a 
god  I  never  would  have  been  able 
to  kill  him.  Have  I  not  been 
more  powerful  than  he?  It  is  neces- 
sary to  adore  the  Great  God,  Cre- 
ator of  heaven  and  earth,  and  not 
such  an  ugly  beast." 

This  speech  irritated  all  the 
savages.  They  tied  Peter  aud 
his  sister  to  trees,  and  were 
preparing  to  burn  them,  when 
they  learned  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  enemies  had  just 
landed  on  the  island.  They  ran  to 
fight  against  them,  but  they  were 
defeated.  The  savages  who  had 
conquered,  untied  the  two  whites 
and  conveyed  them  to  their  own 
island  where  they  became  the 
slaves  of  the  king.  However,  these 
savages  waged  war  in  the  same 
way  as  their  neighbors  and  also 
devoured  their  prisoners.  One 
day,  they  took  many   captives,  for 
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they  were  very  brave  and  power- 
ful. Amongst  the  captives  was  a 
white  man,  and  as  he  was  very 
thin  the  savages  determined  to  fat- 
ten him  up  before  eating  him.  They 
chained  him  in  a  hut  and  en- 
trusted him  to  the  care  of  Anna 
who  had  to  take  him  his  food.  As 
she  knew  that  he  was  soon  to  be 
killed,  she  felt  much  pity  for  him, 
and  said,  casting  a  sad  look  upon 
him:  "Oh,  my  God!  have  pity  on 
him."  The  white  man  who  had 
wondered  much  to  see  there  a  young 
gill  of  his  color,  and  still  more,  to 
hear  her  speak  his  own  language, 
asked  her: 

*'Who  taught  you  to  speak 
French.?" 

*'I  don't  know  the  name  of  the 
language  I  speak,"  she  answered, 
*'it  is  my  mother's  language,  and 
she  it  was  who  taught  it  to  me.  We 
have  also  the  books  in  which  we 
read  every  day." 

*'My  God,"  exclaimed  the  pris- 
oner, "can  it  be  possible!  Will 
you  show  me  the  books  of  which 
you  are  speaking?" 

"I  haven't  got  them,"  she  said, 
"but  I  am  going  to  look  for  my 
brother,  who  keepsthem."  Saying 
this,  she  went  out,  and  in  a  short 
time  came  back  with  Peter  who  car- 
ried the  two  books.  The  white  man 
opened  them  with  emotion,  and  he 
read  on  the  first  page;  "This  is 
Peter  Lacombe's  book." 

"Ah!  my  dear  children,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "do  I  see  you  again! 
Come  and  embrace  your  father, 
and,  would  to  God,  you  would  give 
me  news  of  your  mother!" 

Hearing   these   words,  Peter  and 


Anna  threw  themselves  into  the 
white  man's  arms,  shedding  tears 
of  joy.     At  last  Peter  said:      . 

"My  heart  tells  me  that  you  are 
my  father,  and  still  I  don't  know 
how  this  can  be,  because  my  mother 
told  me  that  you  were  drowned." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  man,  "I 
was  thrown  into  the  sea,  when  our 
ship  struck,  but  having  kept  myself 
afloat  on  a  plank  I  succeeded  in 
landing  on  an  island." 

Then  Peter  related  all  that  he 
could  remember.  The  white  man 
wept  much  on  hearmg  of  his  poor 
wife's  death.  Anna  also  wept 
much,  but  it  was  for  another  reason. 

"Ah!"  she  exclaimed:  "of  what 
avail  is  it  to  us,  to  have  recovered  our 
father,  if  he  is  to  be  killed  within  a 
few  days.?" 

"We  must  break  his  chains," 
said  Peter,  "and  then,  we  three 
shall  run  away  to  the  forest." 

"And  what  shall  we  do  there, 
my  dear  children.?'"  said  Peter  La- 
comb,  "the  savages  will  come  back 
and  catch  us  again,  or  else,  we  shall 
die  of  hunger." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Anna,  "I 
know  a  sure  way  to  save  you." 
Having  spoken  this,  she  went  out 
in  search  of  the  king.  Having  en- 
tered his  hut,  she  threw  herself  at 
his  feet  and  said: 

"Sir,  I  have  a  great  favor  to  ask 
you,  will  you  promise  it  to  me?" 

"I  swear  it  to  you,"  said  the 
king,  "for  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  you." 

"Know  then,"  she  said,  "that 
the  white  man  whom  you  have  en- 
trusted to  my  care  is  my  father. 
You   have  determined    to   kill    him 
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and  I  come  to  tell  you  that  he  is  and    in    her     heart    she    returned 

old  and  lean,  whereas  I  am  young  thanks  to  God  for  having  moved  the 

and  strong — kill  me  instead  of  him.  king  to   compassion.      She  ran   to 

I  ask  you  only  eight  days  to  enjoy  bring  the  good  news  to  her  father, 

his  company,  before  I  die."  A  few  days  later  the  vessel   of 

"You  and  your  father  also  will  which  the  king  had  spoken  arrived, 

live,"  answered  the  king.     ''I  in-  and  she  embarked  with  her  father 

form    you,    moreover,   that    every  and    brother.     They    landed  on    a 

year   a   vessel,   with    white    men,  large  island  inhabited  by  Spaniards, 

comes  here,  and  we  sell  them  the  Here   they   remained  for    a  few 

prisoners  we  did  not  kill;  this  ship  months,  being  kindly  treated  by  the 

will  soon  be  here,  and   I  will  give  inhabitants.     A  French  ship  having 

you  permission  to  leave."  arrived  at  the  island  they  embarked 

Anna  gave  thanks  to  the  king,  and  returned  to  their  native  country. 

A.  Vines. 


h\Y  MOTHER'S  TEAR! 


What  a  world  of  meaning  in  that  tear: — 

Mother's  tear! 
There  the  dread  of  harrowing  fright, 
There  the  smile  of  sweet  delight. 
There  the  hope  of  vision  bright: 

In  Mother's  tear. 

There's  a  balm  for  sorrow  in  that  tear: 

Mother's  tear! 
Should  by  storm  my  hopes  be  tossed. 
Or  by  woe  my  path  be  crossed: 
There's  a  balm  for  hopes  now  lost 

In  Mother's  tear. 

What  a  touch  of  pride  there's  in  that  tear: 
Mother's  tear! 

As  success  upon  me  smiles, 

And  I  'scape  the  cunning  wiles 

Of  a  world  that  e'er  beguiles: — 

In  Mother's  tear. 
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There's  a  look  of  pity  in  that  tear: — 

Mother's  tear! 
On  the  bed  where  sick  I  lie, 
I  am  cheered  as  I  espy 
A  sweet  meaning  in  that  eye: 

In  Mother's  tear. 

Hark!     A  sigh  of  sadness  in  that  tear: — 

Mother's  tear! 
For  the  darling  boy — her  pride — 
Now  no  longer  at  her  side: 
Harrowing  sorrows  ever  hide 

In  Mother's  tear. 

See  the  peal  of  gladness  in  that  tear: — 

Mother's  tear! 
'Mid  the  thorns  a  rose  we  spy, 
'Mid  the  storm  a  rainbow  sky. 
So  a  joy  in  Mother's  sigh: 

In  Mother's  tear. 

Oh!  The  touching  love  there's  in  that  tear: — 

Mother's  tear! 
There  a  love  no  tongue  can  tell, 
There  a  love  nought  can  repel. 
There  a  love  nought  can  excel: 

In  Mother's  tear. 

Oh!     The  world  of  meaning  in  that  tear — 

Mother's  tear! 
Kiss  it  fondly — sweet,  loved  tear! 
Kiss  it  fondly — it's  so  dear! 
Kiss  it  fondly — it's  sincere: 

Sweet  Mother's  tear! 

Observer. 


The   Return. 


ALONE  in  a  large  and  costly 
furnished  room,  before  a  glow- 
ing fire  sat  the  bowed  figure  of  a 
man.  His  head  showed  profusely 
strands  of  gray  hairs,  and  his 
face,  as  he  raised  it  to  note  the 
fleeting  hour,  was  lined  with  deep 
furrows.  Yet  not  time  so  much  as 
grief,  had  pressed  the  deeper  mark, 
grief  had  woven  the  silver  strands 
amongst  the  black. 

The  hours  were  fast  slipping  by, 
the  fire  was  burning  low,  there  was 
no  other  light,  for  he  loved  to  muse 
thus  in  the  semi-darkness  alone. 

To-night  as  he  sat  he  dreamed  of 
his  son,  his  only  boy,  the  joy  of  his 
heart,  the  light  and  hope  of  his  life 
who  on  this  night  just  twelve  years 
ago  had  gone  out  from  his  life.  How.? 
Where.?  God  alone  knew  that.  He 
had  left  his  knee  a  smile  on  his 
lips,  a  lisping  good-night  on  his 
tongue.  In  the  night  a  fiend  had 
come  and  stolen  his  boy  away. 

Oh  !  'Twas  a  cruel  blow  the 
fates  had  struck  that  night!  A 
blow  that  robbed  him  in  one  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  his  hope,  his  all, 
and  through  these  years  that  dag- 
ger point  had   rankled  in  his  heart. 

As  the  father  dreamed  of  the  past, 
a  smile  flitted  across  his  face;  a 
smile  that  deftly  touched  the  sor- 
row-stamped face,  softening  and 
soothing  the  lines  of  grief. 

The  fire  burned  low,  the  shadows 
crept  forth  from  the  corners,  and 
then  crept  the  years  of  the  past^ 
years  of  happiness  and  of  pleasant 
memories. 


Beyond  that  cozy  room  the  world 
lay  white  and  bare  under  its  pall  of 
sorrow.  In  the  bonds  of  winter, 
nature  lay  captive,  ever  and  again 
the  sighing  wind  rushed  down  from 
the  north.  Rocked  in  the  blast, 
twigs  snapped  with  the  cold,  but 
within  there  was  warmth  and  com- 
fort. Yes,  comfort  in  the  room, 
but  in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  sat 
alone,  was  there  warmth?  No! 
warmth  had  been  a  stranger  to  that 
heart  these  twelve  years  past. 
Mental  comfort  he  had  not  known 
since  his  son  was  stolen.  Sleep 
weighed  heavy  on  his  eyes,  his  head 
dropped  lower  and  lower — he  slept. 

On  the  streets  of  the  city,  home- 
less and  cold,  hungry,  icy  winds 
cutting  his  thinly  clad  body,  a 
young  man  wandered.  His  face 
was  thin  and  haggard,  but  showed 
marks  of  a  better  lite — years  of 
wandering,  tramping  and  hard  liv- 
ing, could  not  erase  the  marks  of 
good  breeding  and  gentle  birth. 

The  wide  street  was  lined  on 
either  side  with  splendid  residences, 
homes  of  wealth  and  comfort.  As 
he  gazed  upon  them  a  thought 
flashed  across  his  mind,  a  thought 
that  he  had  spent  the  night  in  put- 
ting down.  At  last  it  gained  a  foot- 
hold. He  was  starving,  freezing, 
he  must  do  something, — why  not 
enter  one  of  those  dwellings,  it  was 
dark,  the  inmates  asleep — what 
more  easy  than  to  enter,  take  what 
he  needed  and  escape? 

The  desperate  resolution,  goaded 
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by  hungerandcold,  wastaken.  Cau- 
tiously he  forced  his  way  into  one 
of  the  finest  houses  on  the  avenue. 
He  closed  the  window  behind, 
walked  forward,  and  stopped  as  in 
dream.  On  the  farther  side  the 
dying  embers  glowed  in  the  grate, 
a  high-back  chair  was  drawn  before 
the  fire,  its  back  to  him.  One  step 
more  he  took,  stopped,  gazed  slowly 
around  the  room.  He  put  his  hand 
to  his  head  and  muttered  : 

*'Has  hunger  turned  my  head? 
Do  I  dream.  This  room  seems 
familiar  to  me.  It  looks  like  the 
room,  where,  as  a  boy,  1  used  to 
come  and  play!  My  God!  would 
that  it  were  real!" 

The  sound  of  his  voice  awoke  a 
drowsing  figure  in  the  seemingly 
empty  chair.  The  man  roused  him- 
self and  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound.  He  was  scarce  awake, 
but  started  violently  when  he  saw  a 
man  across  the  room.  The  intruder 
was  facing  him,  his  eyes  raised  to  a 
picture  above  the  fire  place.  "My 
boy?  I  must  be  dreaming  yet," 
mused  the  man  in  the  chair. 

"O  God,  restore  my  boy!" 


The  intruder,  his  eyes  still  on  the 
picture,  a  lady's  portrait,  moved 
close  till  he  stood  almost  behind 
the  high-backed  chair.  Forgetting 
where  he  was,  why  he  came,  he 
spoke  aloud: 

"O  Mother,  I  see  you  now!  'Tis 
the  face  that  in  my  dreams  I  saw. 
'Tis  the  face  that  hovered  ever 
near  me,  through  these  long,  hard 
years  of  suffering,  trial  and  want. 

0  Mother!  Mother!" 

The  man  in  the  chair  straight- 
ened, gazed  at  the  young  man,  who 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  picture,  was 
oblivious  of  all  else. 

Rousing  himself  and  looking  once 
more  at  the  picture,  he  turned  and 
strode  towards  the  window  by 
which  he  had  entered,  muttering: 

''My  God!  I  cannot!  Even  though 

1  starve,  even  though  the  rising 
sun  find  me  cold  and  dead,  I  will 
not  steal.     Mother,  I  did   not  fall!" 

With  a  spring  the  man  in  the 
chair  rushed  towards  the  retreating 
form,  and  as  he  drew  near,  the 
stranger  turned,  and  face  to  face 
stood  father  and  son. 

William  J.  Norville,  05. 


"ViR  Justus." 

Corde  cernebas  trepido  Mariam 
Inscius,  Joseph,  tituli  parentis; 
Desuper  doctus,  dubio  repulso, 
Gaudia  gestas. 

Magna  Davidis  Soboles,  Joseph, 
Jesulum  nudo  stabulo  jacentem 
Moestus  adspectas;  veneraris  Ilium 
Pectore  laeto. 

Tunc  gerens  ulnis  docilem  Puellum 
Ad  sacrum  templum  celeber  Mariae 
Sponsus  accedis.     Senis  aure  verba 
Percipis  aegra. 

Coelitus,  Joseph,  monitus  tyrannum 
Effugis  saevum.     Viridem  subumbram 
Tendis  Aegypti,  comitante  Matre, 
Corde  dolenti. 

Quam  dolens  Jesum  Puerum  requiris 
Per  dies  moestos!     Tibi  tunc  repertus 
In  Dei  templo  Mariaeque  Matri 
Gaudia  praebet. 

Tunc  Galilaeam  petis  ut  quietus 
Exigas  vitam.     Nimio  labore 
Pressus,  exultas:  Maria  Sodali 
Uteris  usque. 

Inter  et  Jesu  Mariaeque  dextras 
Inclytam  mortem  s^^ubis.     Eia,  nobis 
Quando  mors  adstat  columen  libenter 
Profer  opimum! 
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College  Notes. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  ^^he  Junior  Lit- 
EXHIBITION.  erary  Academy 
gave  their  annual  entertainment  in 
the  College  Exhibition  Hall  on  Wed- 
nesday, February  3rd. 

Besides  the  faculty  and  students, 
quite  a  crowd  came  out  from  Mobile 
to  witness  the  performance. 

The  academy  chose  as  a  subject 
the  four-act  drama,  entitled,  'Ml"  1 
Were  a  King,"  and  it  proved  to  be 
a  very  interesting  play.  Each 
member  of  the  cast  acquitted  him- 
self  very    creditably    indeed,    but 


special  mention  is  due  to  Master 
George  Broderick  as  Genaro,  the 
shepherd  king,  and  also  to  Master 
Austin  Wagner,  as  Ferdinando,  king 
of  Naples.  These  two  young  gen- 
tlemen seemed  perfectly  at  ease 
upon  the  stage  and  acted  their  parts 
very  intelligently. 

The  program  was  opened  with  the 
overture,  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  played  by  the  College 
orchestra.  Immediately  followed 
the  reading  of  notes,  after  which 
the   curtain     rose     and     the    play 


EDITORIAL  STAFF. 


I.  J.  E.  Mnnnoccir 

4.  A.  F.  Giuli 

7.  J.  L.  Rloiiin 

10.  D.  H.  Austin 


2.     J.  C.  Hanway 
5.     P.  T.  Philips 
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3.  J.  H.  Quinn 
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began.  Between  the  different 
scenes  and  acts  some  excellent 
music  was  rendered,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hanway  sang  the 
Bivouac  Song,  lately  composed  by 
Prof.  A.  J.  Staub.  The  music  is  fine, 
while  the  words  are  soul-inspiring, 
and  Mr.  Hanway  did  justice  to  this 
grand  song.  As  for  the  instrumen- 
tal music,  there  was  an  abundance 
of  it,  and  all  was  of  the  highest 
quality,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Prof.  A.  J.  Staub  and  Prof.  A. 
Suffich. 

The  performance  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, which  was  manifested  by  the 
loud  applause  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience. 

At  the  close  of  the  entertainment 
the  President  of  the  College  gave  a 
brief  speech,  complimenting  the 
young  actors,  and  also  giving  praise 
to  the  orchestra,  bands,  and  those 
incidentally  connected  with  the  per- 
formance. 

The  program  is  as  follows  : 

IF  1  WERE  A  KING. 
A  Drama  in  Four  Acts. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 
Genaro,  the  Shepherd  King 

G.  A.  Broderick 

Ferdinando,  King  of  Naples 

A.  M.  Wagner 

Ruisco,  Cousin  of  King  Ferdinando... 

J.  H.  NorviUe 

Don  Gonzalo,  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor  G.  Lange 

Bozza,   Major-Domo   of    the    King's 

Palace L.  T.  Cowley 

Alberto,  son  of  Ferdinando.  N.  L.  Vickers 
Valerio,  Brother  of  Genaro.. C.  C.  Thibaut 

Melchiorre,  a  Courtier J.  T.  Owen 

Alonzo,    Commander  of  the   King's 

Army        J.  P.  Skelly 

Banquo,  Overseer  of  the  Shepherds, 

E.  L.  Harty 

Cecato,  Chief  Shepherd. .G.  A.  Lasseigne 


Filippo,"]  TE.  J.  Staub 

Marzo,   [-Shepherds  <  J." Kennedy 

Silvio,   J  U.  M.  Supple 

Lucio,     1  r  W.  Walsh 

Pedro,      [  R,-  ^^..^  J  P.  E.  Neely 

Stefano,  f  Brigands ^|  W.J.Whipple 

Urso,      J  I,  A.  J.  Danos 

Orazio,  ]  f  J.  W.  Hanlon 

Lino,        >  Pages {  J.  Leonhard 

Guido,    J  I  G.A.Whipple 


PROGRAM. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor Nicolai 

College  Orchestra. 

READING  OF  NOTES. 

Act  I. 

Scene  i— Bay  of  Ischia. 
Shepherds  watching  their  flocks— My sterHous 
letter  found. 

The  Wren  (Piccolo  Solo) Damare 

H.  A.  Touart. 
Scene  2— Forest. 
Conspirators  meet— Royal  joke. 

Serenade  (Violin  Solo) Gabriel 

J.  M.  Hountha. 

Act  II. 

Scene  i— Brigands'  Cave. 
Trio  (for  Violin,  Viola  and  Cello)  ..Haydn 
R.  Breard,  Prof.  A.  J.  Staub  and 
Prof.  A.  Suffich. 
Scene  2 — Bay  of  Ischia. 
Shepherds  surprised  at  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  Genaro— They  resolve  to  visit  Na- 
ples to  inform  the  King  of  the  Conspiracy. 

Bivouac  Song A.  J.  Staub 

J.  C.  Hanway. 

Act  III. 

Scene  i— Royal  Hall. 
Ferdi)iando  orders  his  courtiers  to  salute  Ge- 
naro as  King. 

Redowa— Reiter  Mandolin  Club 

Scene  2 — Royal  Reception  Hall. 
The  White  Lock— Shepherd  Boy  greeted  hy 
Cmirticrs. 

The  Beauteous  Song  Barry 

(Cornet  Solo)  N.  O.  Keith 

Scene  3— An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Conspirators  are  confident  of  success- They 
are  astonished  at  the  sight  of  Genaro— Con- 
spiracy disclosed— Cecato  puzzled— R(>zza's 
acc<mnt  of  the  White  Lock— Battle  in  the 
hay — /v'Ki.sTo  attacks  Genaro  a)id  is  slain 
hy  Cecato. 

Flute  Solo    Prof.  A.  Suffich 
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Act  IV. 

Scene  i — Bay  of  Ischia. 
Death  of  Banquo    Embassy  from  Naples- 
Departure  of  Oenaro. 
Swiss  Paraphrase  (Piano)    ...  Breitenbach 

Prof.  A.  J.  Staub. 
Scene  2— Royal  Hall. 

Ferdinando  finds  h  is  long  lost  sons. 
Dictator  (Two-step)  ...Junior  Brass  Band 

DISTRIBUTION    OF  PREMIUMS. 
Old  and  New  Overture. -Senior  Brass  Band 
FIRST  GRAMMAR  O^   the   even- 
CLASS  ing  of  Wednes- 

EXHIBITION.  day,  March  2d, 
the  Faculty  and  and  students  as- 
sembled in  the  College  Exhibition 
Hall,  where  they  were  entertained 
by  the  members  of  the  First  Gram- 
mar Class. 

After  an  excellent  rendition,  by 
the  College  Orchestra,  Mr.  J.  Doh- 
erty  gave  the  prologue. 

He  was  followed  by  Messrs. 
Keith  and  Norville  in  a  Latin  dia- 
logue. A  selection  was  then  played 
by  a  brass  sextette,  composed  of 
members  of  the  class. 

Mr.  A.  Wagner  followed  with  an 
English  declamation,  which  was 
well  given,  and  showed  that  the  de- 
claimer  possessed  remarkable  elocu- 
tionary powers. 

The  Class  Orchestra  played  the 
''Ferris  Wheel"  waltz,  after  which 
Messrs.  Staub,  Vickers  and  Whip- 
ple gave  a  Greek  dialogue,  which 
showed  their  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient language. 

This  was  followed  by  a  Latin 
declamation,  by  Mr.  K.  Rounds. 

Then  came  an  English  dialogue, 
which  was  the  most  interesting  and 
amusing  event  of  the  evening.  F. 
Cannon  and  C.  Thibaut  conducted 
the  dialogue,  and  kept  the  audience 
in  continuous  roars  of  laughter. 


Both  the  Junior  and  Senior  Brass 
Bands  played  a  selection  in  their 
finished  style,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  entertainments  of  the 
year  came  to  a  close. 

The  program  follows  : 

PROGRAM. 

Overture "Visions"College  Orchestra 

Prologue J.    Doherty 

L-*-    Dialogue   {  ?;  N^o'rlille 

"Fantaisie" 

Brass  Sextette   by  Class  Members 
D.  Ory,  N.  Keith,  H.  Touart,  G.  Lange, 
N.  Vickers,  E.  Staub 

English  Declamation        A.  Wagner 

"The  Ferris  Wheel" Waltz 

Class  Orchesta. 

READING  OF  NOTES. 

fE.  Staub 

Greek  Dialogue N.  Vickers 

IW.  Whipple 

Latin  Declamation K.  Rounds 

English  Dialogue.     "The  Rival  Orators" 

Thomas  Trotter    F.  Cannon. 

Sam  Sly C.  Thibaut. 

"Social  Review" J.  Clauder 

Junior  Band. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CARDS. 

Finale  "Anona" V.  Grey 

Senior  Band. 

SECOND       APJ"!'    6th    brought 
GARMMAR     US  the  exhibition  of 
CLASS         the    2nd    Grammar 
EXHierrioN.  Q^gg 

The  orchestra  selectedfor  an  over- 
ture '*  Freischutz,"  an  old  but 
grand  piece  of  music,  and  it  was 
rendered  in  a  manner  which  would 
do  credit  to  professionals.  The 
members  of  the  orchestra  certainly 
deserve  much  praise  not  only  on 
this  particular  occasion,  but  for  their 
excellent  performances  during  the 
entire  year. 
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Master  J.  Hanlon  read  the  pro- 
logue, after  which  the  class  orches- 
tra played  a  pretty  waltz  called  the 
'^  Zephyrs."  Immediately  follow- 
ing there  was  a  Greek  contest,  in 
which  Mr.  R.  Costello,  acted  as 
professor,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  class  were  divided  into  oppo- 
nents. Difficult  questions  were 
asked  by  Professor  Costello,  and 
were  answered  correctly  without 
the  least  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  After  all  had  had  a 
chance  to  display  their  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language,  the  notes  for 
the  past  month  were  read. 

Because  of  lack  of  time,  the  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  and  Greek  dialogues, 
which  were  down  on  the  program, 
were  omitted. 

Then  followed  an  English  dia- 
logue taken  from  Julius  Caesar,  be- 
tween A.  Smith  and  L.  Giard. 
The  former  took  the  part  of  Brutus 
and  the  latter  that  of  Cassius,  and 
both  gentlemen  acquitted  them- 
selves very  satisfactorily  of  their 
task.  The  Junior  Brass  Band  then 
gave  the  popular  march  ''  Bedelia," 
which  was  very  much  enjoyed  by 
the  audience. 

After  the  distribution  of  cards  for 
monthly  excellence, theSenior  Brass 
Band  also  rendered  a  piece,  which 
closed  the  entertainment. 

The  program  in  full  is  given 
below  : 

PROGRAM. 


Overture Freischutz Orchestra 

Prologue J.  Hanlon 

Zephyrs  of  the  South    ...  Class  Orchestra 


GREEK  CONTEST. 
Professor— R.  J.  COSTELLO. 


R.  Breard- 

T.  Skelly 

A.  Danos 

L.  Bordelon  -.■ 
E.  Escalante  .- 

P.  Neely 

G.  LeBaron 

P.  Burguieres. 

L.  Giard 

J.  Supple  

J.  Hanlon  


versus.. 


..     F.  Olivier 

S.  Hiriart 

-..J.  Ransdell 

T.  Burns 

W.   Walsh 

T.  A.  Shaffer 

A.   Vizard 

R.   Levert 

A.  Smith 

L.  Clark 

B.  Alvey 


READING  OF  NOTES. 


English  Dialogue /  J-  Burns 

I  J.  Supple 

Latin  Dialogue    {^^^ 


Greek  Dialogue 


Skelly 
R.  J.  Costello 
R.  Breard 


Oratio  in  Verrem E.  Escalante 

Scene  from  Julius  Cssar. 

Brutus A.  G.  Smith 

Cassius L.  Giard 

"  Bedelia  "  -  March-Sutton  -Junior  Band 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  CARDS. 

"  Whirlwind  "...  Southwell. -Senior   Band 

THIRD         The  closing  exhibi- 
GRAMMAR     tion  of  this  year  was 
CLASS         given  on   Wednes- 
^^"'^'"^'ON-  day.  May 4th.  Sec- 
tions A  and  B  of  the  Third  Gram- 
mar   Class   united  their   histrionic, 
musical  and  literary  talent  to  amuse 
and  charm   their  audience.     A  real 
treat  it  proved,  indeed. 

The  sweet  strains  of  Mendel- 
ssohn's ''Wedding  March"  stole 
through  the  old  hall,  and  proved  a 
fitting  overture  for  an  exhibition  in 
which  were  united  so  intimately 
youth  and  knowledge,  music  and 
elocution. 

Master  James  McHardy  gave  the 
prologue.  Small  in  size,  this  little 
man   easily    filled   the   utmost  cor- 
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ners  of  the  auditorium  with  his  fine, 
clear  notes.  Not  a  syllable  was 
lost.  Voicing  the  wishes  of  his 
classmates,  he  asked  the  indulgence 
of  his  hearers  for  this  their  first  ef- 
fort, and  reminded  them  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  know  one's  class-mat- 
ter and  quite  another  to  be  able  to 
exhibit  such  a  knowledge  before  the 
criticizing  gaze  of  so  large  an  au- 
dience. A  hearty  applause  showed 
that  his  appeal  had  found  a  respon- 
sive echo. 

Then  followed  a  Latin  contest 
between  the  two  sections,  in  which 
the  tyros  gave  evidence  of  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  with  the  rudiments 
of  the  Latin  language. 

Quite  a  surprise  was  then  sprung 
upon  the  audience,  in  the  shape  of 
a  class  orchestra,  in  which  the  dul- 
cet strains  of  a  cornet,  played  by 
Mr.  L.  Fabacher  were  blended  with 
the  harmonious]  trills  of  the  violins, 
handled  respectively  by  Messrs.  F. 
Breard,  A.  Touart  and  J.  Housman, 
supported  by  the  accompaniment  of 
the  piano,  under  the  soft  touch  of 
Master  L.  Veazey. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  after- 
noon's entertainment  was  the  ren- 
dition of  Father  Ryan's  poem,  **The 
Conquered  Banner,"  by  Master  R. 
Conway  Shaffer.  To  ease  and 
grace  he  united  a  very  intelligent 
impersonation  of  the  piece.  Not  a 
gesture  but  was  fraught  with  mean- 
ing that  told  upon  the  delighted  au- 
dience. This  they  showed  by 
round  after  round  of  applause,  as 
the  young  man  left  the  stage. 

A  Greek  contest  followed.  The 
boys'handled  with  ease  some  of  the 


difficulties  that  beset  the  beginner's 
path. 

The  Junior  Band  scored  a  bril- 
liant success  with  their  favorite, 
"The  Popular    Medley  Overture." 

After  the  usual  reading  of  notes 
and  distribution  of  cards,  the  Senior 
Band  rendered  with  great  dash  and 
ensemble,  the  ''Third  Brigade 
March." 

The  Reverend  President  added  a 
short  congratulatory  address  ere  the 
delighted  audience  withdrew. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

PROGRAM. 


PART  L 

Overture ..  Wedding  March-Mendelssohn 

Orchestra. 
Prologue  J.  M.  McHardy 


LATIN  CONTEST. 

SECTION  A  VERSUS  SECTION  B. 

R.  Shaffer A.  Kohn 

C.  Olivier S.  Bourgeois 

A.  Touart L.  Veazey 

G.  Whipple  R.  Alvey 

O.  Mistric W.Snyder 

A.  Anton O.  Verdeja 

J.Wagner J.   McHardy 

O.  Verdeja J.  Housman 

H.  Morales L.  Fabacher 

J.  Nelson W.  Miller 

Schottische-.Lovely  As  A  Rose  ...  Daniels 
Cornet,  L.  Fabacher. 


r  F.  Breard. 
Violin  I  J.  Housman. 

I  A.  Touart. 
Piano,  L.  Veazey. 


READING  OF  NOTES. 

PART  II. 
English  Declamation, 

"The  Conquered  Banner" 
R.  C.  Shaffer. 
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GREEK  CONTEST.  This    gentleman     showed     much 

SECT.  A  VERSUS  SEC.  B.  abiHty  as  an  actor,  and  played  his 

R.  Shaffer L.  Veazey  part  with  the  ease  of  a  professional. 

A.  Touart O.  Verdeja  »/i      ^      i     ,/ 

C.  Olivier S.  Bourgeois  ^''  ^'  ^'  ^^^"'  ^^  ^  waiter,  also 

G.Whipple G.Snyder  Came    m    for  a    share    of    creatmg 

O.  Mistric L.  Fabacher  laughter,  ably    assisted    by  Mr.   A. 

A.  Anton J.  McHardy  Qiuli,  as  boots. 

J.  Wagner A.  Kohn  ».         ,     r-           ,                ^^ 

O.  Verdeja J.  Housman  ^''    ^'    Casserly,    as    Money,    a 

H.  Morales R.  Alvey  merchant,    was   the    villain    of   the 

J.  Nelson W.  Miller  play,    and  he   acted  his  part  in  an 

excellent  manner. 

PopuLlr  Medley  Overture J.   Rathbun  .                 ^ 

Junior  Band.  Messrs.     Costello,    Rapier,    and 

Adamson  aS  clerks  to  Mr.  Money, 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CARDS.  did   full  justice  to   their  parts,  and 

"  the  latter  gentleman,  who  assumed 

Finale-March  ...Third  Brigade  A.  Minker  .,           i        r    ^^^T^^^■         ci-                    ^ 

e    .      n,     J  the    role  of   William  Slipp,  caused 

Senior    Band.  ^^' 

r^     ^          J  much   merriment,  on  account  of  his 

THE               On  Tu  esday  ,.           ,               ,  •  . 

r^ADiMiwAi   Di  Av             '       cu  peculiar  make-up,  which  was  a  curc 

CARNIVAL  PLAY,    evening,  Febru-  T       .     ,.                    .. 

^^,     ^,       c>     •      T  -^            o  for  the  blues,  no  matter  of  how  long 
arv    loth   the   Senior  Literary  So- 

^,    .     ^       •     ,        ^  standing, 

ciety    gave   their    Carnival    enter-  ^ 

taiment  ^^'  ^-  ^-  Hanway,  as  Makepiece, 

The  play    presented  was  a  two-  ^  magistrate,  and  Mr.  P.  T.  Philips, 

a^t   comedy    entitled    -Thou  Shalt  ^^  Sleuth,    a   detective,  also   acted 

Not  Lie  "  their    parts    in    a    very    creditable 

The  program  was  opened  with  a  manner, 
selection  played   by  the  Junior  Or-  After  the  curtain  dropped  upon  the 
chestra,      and       considering      this  last  act,  the  Junior  Orchestra  ren- 
was  the  first  appearance  of  these  dered  another  piece,  and  the  enter- 
young  musicians,  they  did  remark-  tainment  came  to  a  close, 
ably  well.      Between  Acts  I  and  II,  The  program  : 
"The  Rooster,"  a  song  composed 
by    Professor     Staub,     was     sung  PROGRAM. 

by    J.    C.    Hanway,     accompanied  _               ,,-...                   ..  ,      .    , 

,      ^,      ^   ,,         r-,       r-,    u       T-u-    •         Everybody's  Darling Schottische 

by  the  College  Glee  Club.     This  is  Junior  Orchestra. 
the  second  song  published  this  sea- 
son   by    Professor    Staub,  and  like  ^^^  ^' 
the  first,   this  one  also,  made  quite  The  Rooster,  Solo  for  Baritone  and  Chorus 
a  hit  with  the  audience.  with  Quintette— Accompanist— 

During   the    performance,    much  ^'  ^'  ^t^'^'-'^- 

amusement  was  afforded  the  audi-  ACT  II. 

ence,  the  chief  promoter  being  Mr.  ,7.  ,•     o  ,      t  .                        a, 

'  .  ^  ^  Violin   Solo— Intermezzo Mascagni 

J.  L.  Blouin,  who  took  the    part  of  p_  Breard. 

Solomon  Hayseed,  a  farmer.  Etta  Gavotte Junior  Orchestra 
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THOU  SHALT  NOT  LIE. 

A  COMEDY. 

Cast. 

Makepeace,  a  magistrate..     J.  C.  Hanway 

Money,  a  merchant J.  C  Casserly 

Alfred  Worthy,  ] 

Henry  Wilde,      V...  Clerks  to  Mr.  Money 

William  Slip,     J 

Sleuth,  a  detective P.  T.  Phillips 

Waiter B.J.  Kern 

Boots A.  F.  Giuli 

VISITOFTHE  On  SuFiday, 
JESUIT  CADETS.  April  lo,  the 
Cadet  Corps  of  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege, New  Orleans,  paid  a  visit  to 
Spring  Hill  College  and  were  hos- 
pitably received.  We  copy  from 
the  Times-Democrat  of  April  ii 
the  following  account  of  the  recep- 
tion. 

The  Jesuit's  Cadet  excursion  to  Mobile 
yesterday  was  a  notable  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  Spring  Hill  College  and  the  local 
institution  of  learning.  It  served  to  ce- 
ment the  ties  of  friendship  and  union 
existing  between  the  two  colleges.  It 
afforded  the  cadets  a  day's  outing  in  his- 
toric old  Spring  Hill,  the  famous  Jesuit 
College  near  Mobile,  and  gave  the  stu- 
dents of  the  latter  college  an  opportunity 
to  act  the  part  of  graceful  hosts,  which 
they  did  most  creditably.  The  Very  Rev. 
William  Tyrrell,  S.  J.,  president  of  Spring 
Hill  College,  sustained  his  past  reputation 
as  a  most  hospitable  host  and  entertainer. 

The  special  train  left  New  Orleans  at 
6:45  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  returned 
to  the  city  at  11:15  o'clock  last  night. 
There  were  250  cadets,  with  150  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  cadets,  in  eight  coaches. 
No  accident  of  the  slightest  marred  the 
pleasure  of  the  day. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  on  the 
train  were:  Mayor  Capdevielle,  Dr. 
Scheppegrell  and  Rev.  Father  T.  P.  Lamb 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  with  the  following 
members  of  the  Jesuits'  faculty:  The  Very 
Rev.  H.  S.  Maring,  J.  S.,  the  Rev.  Father 
A.  E.  Otis,  prefect  of  discipline;  the  Revs. 
John  Stritch,  W.  Fillinger,  D.  P.  Lawton, 
F.    Waggamans,  L.  Stagg,  W.  Cox,  T. 


Bortell,  D.  Cronin,  J.  Cronin,  D.  Hutch- 
inson, A.  Doherty,  M.  McNally,  and 
James  McKervey. 

The  cadets  formed  in  the  college  court- 
yard at  6  o'clock,  and  marched  to  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  sta  ion, 
going  in  Baronne  street  to  Canal,  uptown 
side,  to  Liberty  Statue,  and  thence  to  the 
coaches.  All  along  the  line  the  streets 
were  crowded,  and  the  cadets  were  ap- 
plauded for  the  fine  showing  made  in 
numbers,  equipment  and  manual  of  arms, 
and  in  the  march. 

The  train  was  soon  transformed  into  a 
regulation  military  camp.  The  guns  were 
stacked  in  the  center  of  the  coaches  and 
the  belts  and  bayonets  hung  to  them. 
The  cadets  reflected  great  credit  on  them- 
selves and  the  faculty  for  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  they  deported  themselves 
on  the  train.  For  many,  it  was  a  novel 
experience,  and  many  questions  were 
asked  by  the  boys  concerning  the  names 
of  the  different  stations  and  the  history  of 
the  places  passed.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
only  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  students, 
but  an  opportunity  to  gain  valuable 
knowledge  concerning  the  towns  along  the 
gulf  coast. 

The  train  made  good  time,  and  only 
stopped  at  a  few  points  along  the  route. 
The  "butchers"  were  kept  busy  waiting 
on  the  cadets  and  other  excursionists. 
W-  L.  Cook  was  the  conductor  in  charge 
of  the  train,  and  he  said  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  orderly  and  representative 
crowds  he  had  ever  seen.  Among  the- 
relatives  and  friends  there  was  nothing 
special  to  be  noted.  On  all  sides  compli- 
ments were  freely  given  for  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  the  affair  was  arranged 
and  carried  out.  The  professors  and  of- 
ficers of  the  local  college  walked  through 
the  train  and  interchanged  greetings  with 
their  friends. 

It  was  more  like  a  large  family  out  on  a 
picnic  than  an  excursion,  although  the 
cadets  added  a  military  aspect  to  the  occa- 
sion. The'drum  and  bugle  corps  enter- 
tained with  the  various  regulation  calls  on 
the  trip  over,  and  were  applauded  for  their 
efforts. 
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As  the  train  neared  Mobile  and  the  clay 
hills  of  Alabama  came  in  sight,  the  cadets 
could  restrain  themselves  no  longer  and 
began  to  give  their  different  class  yells. 

Just  as  the  excursion  reached  the  sta- 
tion at  Mobile  the  Junior  Brass  Band  of 
Spring  Hill  College  played  "Bedelia." 
The  students  of  the  local  college  responded 
to  the  welcome  with  cheers  and  yells  and 
a  rolling  of  the  drums. 

The  battalion  of  cadets  was  formed 
amid  the  combined  cheering  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Spring  Hill,  other  Mobile  students 
and  many  hundred  citizens  who  had 
assembled  at  the  station.  A  particularly 
touching  incident  was  when  an  old  Con- 
federate veteran,  who  stood  out  promi- 
nently in  the  crowd,  tried  to  raise  his 
weak  voice  above  the  others  in  an  effort 
to  say  ''God  bless  the  boys  in  gray." 

Through  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  Rev. 
Father  Tyrrell,  Major  St.  John  Perret, 
commanding  the  battalion  of  cadets,  was 
provided  with  a  fine  horse.  P.  R.  Adam- 
son  and  J.  L.  Blouin  were  also  mounted, 
to  ride  with  Major  Perret  at  the  head  of 
the  column. 

The  Senior  Brass  Band  of  Spring  Hill 
College  played  a  march  while  the  cadets 
were  forming  in  line  for  the  parade  to  the 
electric  cars.  The  following  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  parade  :  Major  Perret,  P. 
R.  Adamson  and  J.  L.  Blouin,  mounted; 
the  Senior  Brass  Band,  the  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps,  and  the  following  staff 
officers  and  companies  in  line  : 

Major  Wm.  H.  Williams,  U.  S.  A.; 
Lieut.  F.  Burns,  adjutant;  Lieut.  E.  Bor- 
man,  quartermaster;  Lieut.  A.  Flotte, 
commissary  officer;  Sergeant  Major  P. 
Devlin,  Quartermaster  Sergeant  H.  Ward. 

Company  A— Capt.  Jos.  Casey,  First 
Lieut.  Lawrence  Mailhes,  Second  Lieut. 
D.  Cefalu. 

Company  B— Capt.  Wm.  Luck,  First 
Lieut.  James  Moore,  Second  Lieut.  W. 
Couret. 

Company  C— Capt.  D.  Theard,  First 
Lieut.  E.  Lurla,  Second  Lieut,  Claude 
Bordenave. 

Company     D— Capt.     Cyril    Bassich, 


First  Lieut.  F.  Prat,  Second  Lieut.  Albert 
Baudean. 

The  parade  marched  out  Government 
street  to  Water  to  St.  Francis  to  Royal  to 
Government,  where  the  special  cars  to 
convey  the  cadets  and  visitors  to  Spring 
Hill  College  were  in  waiting,  and  all  along 
the  route  the  crowds  cheered  the  visiting 
cadets.  The  Junior  Band  caught  the  pop- 
ular fancy  when  it  played  "Dixie."  Amid 
rousing  cheers  the  cars  started  on  the  way 
to  Spring  Hill,  and  along  the  route  the 
cadets  were  applauded  and  cheered.  Some 
amusement  was  afforded  the  boys  along 
the  route  by  having  to  push  the  cars  up 
the  hill,  as  the  extra  pressure  on  tlie power 
supply  was  hardly  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, but,  after  many  minutes  of  delay, 
the  cars  finally  reached  College  Lane  at 
historic  Spring  Hill,  and  the  cadets  formed 
aga'n  for  the  parade  to  the  College 
grounds.  Father  William  Tyrrell  was 
congratulated  and  heartily  thanked  by  all 
those  who  went  on  the  outing  for  the 
spontaneous  and  hearty  welcome  which 
was  given  the  boys  and  their  guests. 

AT  SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE. 

The  roadway  of  vitrified  brick  which 
leads  to  the  main  gate  of  the  College  was 
most  elaborately  decorated.  Garlands  of 
leaver  entwined  with  the  colors  of  Spring 
Hill,  purple  and  white,  and  those  of  the 
local  college,  blue  and  white,  together 
with  the  papal  colors,  yellow  and  white, 
and  American  flags  formed  the  scheme  of 
the  decorations.  Welcome  was  blazoned 
on  banners  and  shields  at  intervals  be- 
tween the  posts  which  supported  the  gar- 
lands. American  flags  floated  gracefully 
to  the  breeze. 

The  entire  battalion  of  cadets,  marching 
to  the  stirring  strains  of  music  from  two 
bands,  made  a  picturesque  and  stirring 
scene.  The  friends  who  accompanied  the 
cadets  and  residents  of  Mobile  and  Spring 
Hill  lined  up  along  the  roadway  and  mar- 
veled at  the  preciseness  of  the  step  and  the 
exactness  of  execution  of  every  command, 
even  at  close  quarters, 

After  marching  to  the  main  building  of 
the  College  a  salute  of  three  volleys  was 
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fired  by  a  picked  squad  of  cadets.  The 
battalion  went  to  the  exhibition  hall, 
where  a  short  program  of  instrumental 
and  vocal  music  was  rendered.  "Tout 
Vienne,"  a  waltz  by  Strauss,  was  played 
by  the  Senior  Brass  Band.  Father  Tyrrell 
then  delivered  a  few  words  of  welcome  to 
the  cadets.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  wel- 
come them  to  Spring  Hill.  He  referred  to 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  as  mother  and 
daughter.  He  said  it  was  the  aim  of  the 
students  in  Spring  Hill  to  emulate,  rather 
than  envy,  the  sister  college  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

"The  Boys  to  the  Boys,'*  a  chorus, 
music  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Staub  of  Spring  Hill 
College,  and  words  by  James  Casserly, 
was  sung  with  fine  effect. 

Major  Perret  made  the  following  re- 
sponse for  the  cadets: 

"Mine  is  the  pleasurable  task  of  being 
spokesman  for  my  brothers  in  arms  in  ex- 
pressing to  the  reverend  president,  to  the 
faculty  and  students  of  this  college  our 
heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  cordial  recep- 
tion which  they  have  so  freely  and  so 
willingly  tendered  us  to-day.  I  need  not 
say  that  we  feel  highly  flattered  with  this 
hearty  entertainment,  especially  so  when 
we  see  that  you  have  spared  no  pains  to 
make  our  brief  stay  as  pleasant  and  as 
agreeable  as  possible.  You  will  pardon 
my  apparent  bluntness,  however,  when  1 
tell  you  candidly  that  we  fully  expected  to 
be  warmly  and  hosiptably  received;  in  fact, 
we  were  sure  of  it.  You  know  we  have 
always  been  taught  to  look  upon  Spring 
Hill  as  a  sister  college  and  co-factor,  as  it 
were,  of  our  own  beloved  alma  mater;  and 
therefore,  in  coming  here  to-day,  we  fully 
realized  that  we  would  not  find  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  strangers,  but  of  friends, 
aye,  and  even  of  relatives,  and  as  such  we 
felt  sure  that  we  would  be  received.  But, 
my  friends,  the  time  is  ill  suited  to  pyro- 
technical  displays  of  oratory.  I  am  here 
simply  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  wel- 
come, which  I  do  most  sincerely  and  un- 
feignedly." 

AN   ELABORATE  BANQUET. 

The  cadets  formed  on  the  college  campus 
nd  went  through  a  dress  parade.     After 


which  a  banquet  was  served.  The  officers 
were  seated  with  the  faculty  of  Spring 
Hill  and  the  local  colleges  at  special  tables 
in  the  faculty  dining  room.  The  other 
cadets  were  in  the  students'  dining  rooms. 
The  menu  was  as  follows  : 

"Now,  Good  Digestion,  Wait  on  Appetite.'" 

Smothered  Tongue. 

Schinken  Gedaempf. 

Radishes.    Assorted  Pickles. 

Tarragona  Olives.  Coepa  Ascalonia. 

Salted  Almonds  and  Peanuts. 

St.  Julien. 

Oyster  Patties. 

French  Green  Peas. 

Fresh  Tomatoes.  Celery. 

Lemon  Sherbert. 

One  sip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight 
Beyond  the  Miss  of  dreams.    Be  wise,  and  taste. 
—Milton-Comus 

Roast  Turkey.    Cranberry  Sauce. 

Potatoes,  Lyonnaise. 

Chicken  Salad. 

Ice  Cream.     Strawberries.     Cake.    Fruit. 

Fromage  de  Brie.    Water  Crackers. 

Munster  Kaese. 

Coffee. 

Bishop  Allen,  Vicar  General  O'Cal- 
laghan  and  Rev.  Father  T.  B.  Lamb  were 
invited  guests  and  were  seated  at  a  table 
with  Mayor  Capdevielle,  Lawrence  Fa- 
bacher  and  Rev.  Father  H.  S.  Maring, 
S.  J.,  and  Father  John  O'Connor,  of 
St.  John's  College,  Shreveport. 

After  the  banquet  the  senior  baseball 
teams  of  both  colleges  played  a  five-inning 
game  with  an  overwhelming  victory  for 
Spring  Hill  by  a  score  of  12  to  2.  The 
feature  of  the  game  was  the  pitching  of 
Borman,  of  the  local  college.  The  line-up 
of  the  teams  was  as  follows  : 

Jesuit  College— Borman,  pitcher;  Gil- 
len,  catcher;  Ulrich,  first  base;  Bunol, 
second  base;  Romaguera,  third  base;  Du- 
prat,  left  field;  Pico,  center  field;  Willoz 
and  Williams,  right  field. 

Spring  Hill  College  —  Rapier,  pitcher; 
Kern,  catcher;  Quinn,  first  base;  Giuli, 
second  base;  Fossier,  third  base;  Costello, 
shortstop;  Adamson,  left  field;  Wallace, 
center  field;  Hanway,  right  field. 
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VISITOR  A    few    weeks 

BISHOP  DUIMNE.  ago  the  College 
was  honored  by  a  visit  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  E.  J.  Dunne,  Bishop  of  Dallas, 
Tex.  The  Bishop  drove  up  to  the 
College  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  accompanied  by  Rev.  N. 
F.  Filan,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Mobile,  and  Major  P.  C. 
Hannan.  After  the  visitors  had 
gone  over  the  College,  and  taken  a 
drive  through  the  extensive  grounds, 
they  were  serenaded  by  the  Senior 
and  Junior  brass  bands.  The  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  made  a  short  address 
to  the  boys,  and  concluded  by 
granting  them  a  full  holiday. 
FIRST  COMMUNION  O"  Pentecost 
AND  Sundav,  May 

CONFIRMATION.     22,    the   fol- 
lowing boys  had  the  happiness  of 


making  their  first  communion:  R. 
Milburn,  M.  Neely,  J.  Dupas,  L. 
Veazy,  L.  Paget  and  C.  Burnett. 
On  Thursday,  26,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Allan,  of  Mobile,  administered  the 
sacrament  of  confirmation  to  those 
who  had  made  their  first  communion 
on  the  previous  Sunday,  and  also  to 
A.  Touart,  W.  Snyder,  G.  P. 
Breard,  B.  Alvey,  6.  Mistric,  A. 
Cardenas,  A.  Rougon,  D.  Weems 
and  C.  H.  Smokey. 
MR.  A  E.  FIELDS,  Mr.A.  E.  Pields, 
^•*'-  S.  J.,  who  was 

prefect  of  the  Senior  division  in 
1901-1902,  and  director  of  the 
Spring  Hill  Review,  will  be 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood, at  Woodstock,  Md.  The  RE- 
VIEW extends  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions. 


Athletic    Notes. 


COLLEGE  9  Rah  !  for  the  Spring 
MOBILE  8  Hill  Baseball  team. 
Spring  Hill  has  again  make  his 
appearance  on  the  diamond  after  a 
rest  of  several  months. 

Sunday,  February  28th  dawned 
bright  and  pleasant  and  quite  a 
ittle  excitement  was  caused  by  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  to  be  the 
first  '^College  Nine"  game  with 
outsiders  since  some  time  in  Oc- 
tober. 

The  visitors  were  loudly  cheered 
when  they  appeared.  It  was  not 
long  before  they  were  rigged  out  in 
all  their  war  paints,  and  the  game 
was  begun  before  an  immense 
gathering  of  spectators. 


The  College  was  the  first  to  bat. 

The  opponents  had  taken  ther  re- 
spective places,  as  follows  : 

Beardsly,  pitcher;  Braun,  catcher; 
Martin,  first  base;  Turner,  second 
base;  Fritz,  shortstop;  McKenn, 
third  base;  Penny,  left  field;;  Rush, 
center;  McMahon,  right  field. 

Quinn  was  the  first  man  to  test 
the  mettle  of  Beardsly.  The  ball 
was  thrown  over.  Quinn  hit  it  but 
it  was  captured  by  one  of  the 
fielders.  Francez  now  stepped  up 
and  was  loudly  applauded  by  the 
rooters  and  spectators.  He  hit  the 
ball  and  reached  first  safely.  Kern 
was  the  next  up;  he  hit  the  first 
ball  past,  and  Francez  stole  second. 
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The  next  time  the  sphere  came  over 
Kern  hit  it  out  reaching  first  safely 
and  putting  Francez  on  third.  Clark 
walked  up  to  the  plate  bat  in  hand. 
He  let  the  first  ball  pass  allowing 
Kern  to  reach  second.  He  hit  the 
next  one  out  and  brought  Francez 
home,  but  himself  getting  out  on 
first.  Kern  was  thrown  out  trying 
to  steal  third.  Thus  the  college 
was  retired  with  one  run  to  their 
credit. 

The  visitors  came  in  and  the  col- 
lege boys  took  their  places  as  fol- 
lows: Rapier,  pitcher;  Kern  catcher; 
Quinn,  first  base;  Giuli,  second 
base;  Clark,  shortstop;  Fossier, 
third  base;  Adamson,  left  field; 
Francez,  center  field;  Hanway, 
right  field. 

Martin  was  the  first  man  to  the 
bat;  he  was  put  out  at  first.  Fritz 
reached  first,  but  when  Turner  hit 
the  ball  a  double  play  was  made. 
Fritz  was  put  out  at  second  and 
Turner  at  third. 

The  college  entered  again  and 
made  four  runs  amid  the  whoops  of 
the  rooters. 

The  visitors  were  again  shut  out. 

The  next  inning  the  college  failed 
to  score,  likewise  their  opponents. 

In  the  third  inning  Lauzon  en- 
tered tiie  game  playing  first  for  the 
visitors. 

The  fourth  inning  was  now  on, 
the  college  having  made  two  more 
runs  when  the  visitors  entered. 

Penny  came  to  the  bat  and 
fanned;  Lauzon  got  a  two-bagger; 
Braun  advanced  him  one,  himself 
reaching  first;  McKenn  got  a  two- 
bagger,  bringing  Lauzon  and  Braun 
home.     Beardsly  was  next   and  he 


got  first.  Martin  now  up  got  a  two- 
bagger  bringing  Beardsly  home. 
Fritz  made  his  appearance  and 
reached  first.  Turner  now  got 
a  hit  advancing  Fritz  to  second. 
Rush  had  his  turn  and  hit  the  ball, 
but  was  caught  out  by  one  of  the 
fielders;  Fritz  scoring  on  the  fly. 
Penny  was  up.  He  hit  it  and  was 
caught  out  while  Rush  was  thrown 
out  trying  to  score.  I  he  visitors 
had  made  8  runs. 

The  fifth  inning  passed  without 
either  side  touching  home. 

In  the  sixth  inning  Rapier  got  a 
three-bagger  bringing  in  two  runs 
and  scoring  on  Quinn's  hit. 

The  remainder  of  the  game  passed 
without  a  change  being  made  in  the 
score. 

The  game  was  ended,  the  college 
had  won,  9-8.     O  what  rejoicing! 

The  following  is  the  score: 

COLLEGE. 

R.   LB.   S.B.   P.O  A.     E. 

Quinn,  ib o      i      080      i 

Francez,  c.  f  —  i       i      o       i      o      o 

Kern,  c 000640 

Clark,  ss o      o      o      i       i      o 

Giuli,  2b I       I      o      4      3      I 

Hanway,  r.  f o      i       i       i      o      o 

Fossier,  3b 2.0      i      2      i      o 

Adamson,  c.  f 300400 

Rapier,  p 2      2      o      o     12      o 


Totals 


Martin,  ib .. 

Fritz,  ss 

Turner,  2b... 

Rush,  c.f 

Penny,  1.  f .. 
Lauzon,  c.  f 

Braun,  c 

McSenn,  3b 
Beardsly,  p. 


9      6 


VISITORS. 


\j    21 


LB.   S.B.    P.O.   A.    E. 


Totah 


4     26     19      8 
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Umpire — E.  Harang.    Two-base-hits  2. 
Three-base-hits     i.     First    on     balls,  off 
Rapier  3;  off  Beardsly  3.      Struck  out,  by 
Rapier  7;  by  Beardsly  2.     Wild  pitches  i. 
Hit  by  pitcher  2. 

COLLEGES.  On  March  13th,  a 
MOBILE  5.  picked  team,  consist- 
ing of  some  of  the  best  players  of 
Mobile,  was  defeated  in  a  close 
game  by  the  invincible  college  nine. 

.Considering  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  good  players  in  Mobile  were 
not  in  practice,  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  ever-ready  coUge  boys 
were  victorious.  Errors  on  both 
sides  were  few,  but  those  of  the 
visitors  were  costly.  However,  the 
game  was  full  of  the  interest  and 
snap  which  characterizes  the  games 
of  the  large  leagues. 

James  Rapier,  the  college  pitcher, 
did  beautiful  work.  Hits  off  him 
were  few  and  scattered. 

Charles  Fritz,  who  pitched  for 
Mobile,  was  at  his  best,  but  after 
the  first  inning  the  boys  ''caught 
on"  to  his  curves  and  frequently 
knocked  a  single  or  two-bagger. 

Kern  and  Braun  caught  for  the 
College  and  visitors  respectively. 
Both  had  their  arms  in  good  trim, 
and  their  back-stopping  was  per- 
fect. 

E.  Fritz,  of  the  Memphis  South- 
ern League  team,  played  an  error- 
less game  at  third  base  ;  his  batting 
was  also  excellent. 

A  feature  of  the  game  was  the 
three-base  hit  knocked  at  a  critical 
moment  by  L.  Francez,  centre  field- 
er for  the  college,  which  made  the 
score  6  to  5  in  favor  of  the  college. 
Thus  it  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  inning,  when  the  Mobile 
players  came  in  for  their  last  bat, 


with  the  determination  to  win,  or 
at  least  tie  the  score.  E.  Fritz  was 
first  up.  He  tapped  out  a  safe  hit 
to  centre,  and  stole  second  on  the 
next  ball.  Turner  followed  with 
another  hit,  to  left.  Things  were 
now  very  exciting.  Fritz  tried  to 
score  but  the  left  fielder  was  too 
quick  for  him.  The  ball  was  in  the 
catchers  hand  when  Fritz  was  three 
feet  from  the  plate,  and,  in  spite  of 
a  beautiful  slide,  he  was  easily  put 
out.  Turner  was  now  on  second. 
Braun  took  the  bat  and  hit  safe 
over  second  for  one  base  ;  Turner 
tried  to  take  home  on  it,  but  was 
put  out  at  the  plate  by  a  beautiful 
throw  from  Adamson,  the  left  field- 
er. Penny  followed  with  another 
hit,  advancing  Braun  to  third. 
There  were  now  two  men  out.  Mc- 
Mahon  seized  the  bat  and  knocked 
a  high  foul  near  the  third  baseman. 
Here  was  a  chance  to  end  the  game 
which  that  individual  did  not  fail  to 
to  accept. 

Thus,  although  four  safe  hits 
were  made  in  the  last  inning  by  the 
visitors,  owing  to  the  great  chances 
taken  by  them,  and  in  particular  to 
the  clever  playing  of  the  college 
boys,  no  score  was  made. 

The  game  was  witnessed  by  a 
large  crowd  all  of  whom  joined  the 
rooters  in  cheering  the  victorious 
college  team. 

The  official  score  : 

COLLEGE. 

R.     L.B.  S.B.  P.O.  A.    E. 

Ouinn,  lb 100  900 

Francez,  cf 121  200 

Kern,  c  012  510 

Clark,  ss 100  240 

Giuli,  2b 120  240 

Hanway,  rf..-      i       20  000 

Fossier,   3b i       i       o  513 

Adamson,   If ...    o       o       o  010 

Rapier,  p 020  220 

Totals 6     10       3      27    13      3 
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VISITORS.  puzzled    every  batter    who   struck 

,,     .       ,           ^-    L-^-  ^•^-  ^-P-  ^-  ^-  against  him.     Up  to  the  ninth  in- 

Martin,  ib ioo6iof  ^                       ... 

E.  Fritz,  ^h■.-.      i       32       331  Vi\ng  he  allowed  only  two  safe   hits 

Turner,  2b i       i       2       2      i      i  ^nd   two    bases    on    balls,   but   the 

Braun,  c i       2       o      11      2      i  r      •      , 

Penny,  If       ..    i       i       o       000  College  team  was  then  so  far  m  the 

McMahon,rf.-    o       i       o       o      o     o  j^ad  that,  he    allowed    the    visitors 

Desmond,  cf...-    000000  . 

McHugh,  ss...    010       102  two  more  hits  just  to  keep  up  their 

C.  Fritz,  p  ..      o      o      o       331  courage. 

Totals 5      9      4     26    10     6  Parker  pitched  for  Mobile  and  did 

By  innings.  very  good  work,  but   his  team   did 

College o  o  2  2  I  o  o  I  0-6  ^^^  gj^g  ]^-^^  due  support. 

^^^^^^ 300020000-5  (.^p^^j^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^jj^g^ 

Summary:     Three-base  hits,  Francez  i;  ,^   _       ,^,,^u+    fr..     r^^^+^n^      ^r^A 

two-baseWts,Giulii,  Hanwayi;  hit  by  team,     caught    for     Costello,    and 

pitched  ball,  by  Fritz   i;  struck  out,  by  Kenny  for  Parker.     Every    player 

^^"i  'orpX//;   Umpire,  TVl  on  the  team  did  well  inhis  position, 

lace;  scorer,  Rounds.    Time,  i  h.  30  m.  but  few  errors   being   made  in  the 

COLLEGE  7.    On   Sunday,    March  game. 

MOBILE  2.    27th,     the     College  The  score  by  innings  follows: 

nine  added  another  victory  to  their  ^  ,, 

,.  ^  ,       ,  ,    ^  •  ,    j"!        r  College  22000030    —7 

list  by  defeating;  a  picked  team  from  ,,.  . 

.,  ,  .,        T^u    u  u      Visitors o  I  o  o  o  o  o  o  i — 2 

Mobile.     The  boys  were  very  much 

pleased  over  their  victory,  as  a  College  Line-up:  Costello,  pitcher; 
number  of  the  College  nine  players  Kern  (captain),  catcher;  Quinn,  ist 
were  disabled  at  the  time  and  it  base;  Rapier,  2d  base;  Giuli,  short- 
was  necessary  to  fill  the  vacancies  stop;  Fossier,  3d  base;  Hanway, 
from  the  second  team.  right  field;  Wallace,  centre;  Adam- 

In  this  game  a  new  pitcher  was  son,  left, 

introduced  for  the  College,  namely:  Mobile:     Parker,  pitcher;  Kenn}-, 

Eugene  V.  Costello,  who  surprised  catcher;  Bullock,  ist  base;  Langan, 

all   the    spectators  by    his    clever  2d  base;   Calametti,   3d  base;  Mc- 

work.     He  seemed  to  have  perfect  Mahon,   right  field;  Turner,  centre; 

control  over  the  ball  and  his  curves  Werneth,  left. 


Alumni  Notes. 


LOUIS  TOUART — Last  January, 
one  of  the  oldest  alumni  of  Spring 
Hill  passed  away,  Mr.  Louis  Touart. 
He  entered  the  College  as  early  as 
1851. 

We  cite  the  following  beautiful 
tribute  to  his  memory  taken  from 
the  Mobile  Register: 


Mr.  Louis  Touart  died  at  1:45  yester- 
day afternoon  at  his  home  on  Spring  Hill 
avenue.  Nearly  all  the  numerous  mem- 
bers of  his  family  were  assembled  in  the 
picturesque  old  home  when  the  end  came, 
seven  weeks  of  sickness,  caused  primarily 
by  an  attack  of  grippe,  having  so  weak- 
ened Mr.  Touart  that  full  warning  was 
given  of  the  dissolution,  and  he  passed 
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away  as  he  would  have  wished,  fortified 
by  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a  life-time  ex- 
emplar, and  happy  in  the  prayers  of  his 
children  and  his  children's  children  that 
his  soul  would  find  rest  eternal. 

Deceased  was  a  just  man— in  that  one 
sentence  is  conveyed  the  sentiment  of 
those  who  had  known  him  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, which  found  general  and  regretful 
expression  among  members  of  the  Cotton 
Exchange  and  men  prominent  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  city,  when  announcement  of 
his  death  was  made  yesterday. 

Mr.  Touart  was  born  in  Mobile  on  No- 
vember 15,  1835,  and  was  the  son  of 
Gabriel  and  Margaret  Quina  Touart.  He 
received  the  higher  branches  of  his  educa- 
tion at  Spring  Hill  College,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  that  institution  with  honors  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  entered  the  cotton  business, 
in  which  he  remained,  with  the  single  in- 
termission occasioned  by  service  as  a  Con- 
federate soldier,  up  to  the  period  of  his 
last  illness.  He  was  thus  for  over  fifty 
years  a  cotton  factor  in  this  city,  and  dur- 
ing that  long  period  he  built  up  a  reputa- 
tion for  integrity,  solid  business  under- 
standing and  careful  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  others,  reflected  in  the  re- 
marks of  a  prominent  cotton  man  when 
the  flag  on  the  exchange  was  half-masted 
yesterday:  ''Louis  Touart  was  as  straight 
as  a  die."  One  of  the  last  acts  of  de- 
ceased was  to  commit  his  business  to  the 
care  of  his  sons  and  son-in-law,  announce- 
ment of  the  change  in  the  name  of  the 
firm  being  made  in  the  Register  of  Satur- 
day morning.  For  thirty  years  Mr.  Touart 
occupied  one  suite  of  offices  on  Commerce 
street,  removing  only  when  the  building 
was  demolished  for  reconstruction,  and 
the  ramifications  of  his  business  extended 
all  over  Alabama  and  into  Mississippi  and 
Florida.  His  death  is  not  alone  regretted 
by  the  many  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  daily  contact  but  will  be  almost  a  per- 
sonal loss  to  the  hundreds  of  cotton  pro- 
ducers who  esteemed  him  their  friend  and 
counsellor. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Mr. 


Touart  joined  the  Mobile  Cadets,  and  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  Twenty-first  Ala- 
bama with  that  company,  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself,  being  made  sergeant- 
major  of  the  regiment.  He  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh  and  smaller  engagements, 
and  was  eventually  attached  to  the  quar- 
termaster's department  at  Mobile,  where 
he  was  stationed  when  the  conflict  ended 
and  he  returned  to  his  business. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Cotton 
Exchange  in  December,  1876,  and  re- 
mained a  member  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  From  February  7,  1883,  to  No- 
vember I,  1893,  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
exchange,  and  at  other  periods  he  was 
chairman  or  a  member  of  important  com- 
mittees, and  always  active  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  exchange. 

He. was  one  of  the  eariy  members  of  the 
Cowbellians,  the  mystic  organization  out 
of  which  sprang  the  Mardi  Gras  pageants 
of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and  was  also 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Mobile  Cadets. 
The  flag  on  the  armory  was  placed  at  half- 
mast  yesterday  afternoon  and  will  remain 
so  until  after  the  funeral. 

Deceased  was  not  a  member  of  any 
other  organization,  but  he  was  identified 
with  many  movements  in  the  cause  of 
charity  and  was  a  most  liberal  contributo'' 
to  orphan  asylums,  the  infirmaries  and  ed- 
ucational institutions.  His  benefactions 
were  like  the  stream  that  smiling  leaves 
the  mountain's  brow,  the  constant,  nat- 
ural impulses  of  a  kindly  heart,  tender  for 
the  unfortunate,  strong  for  the  weak,  open 
for  the  poor.  He  had  an  earnest  sense  of 
human  rights  and  weal,  and  his  brother's 
pain  and  sorrow  were  his  own.  This  was 
the  inspiration  for  the  numbers  who  yes- 
terday evening  and  last  night  journeyed  to 
his  bier  to  take  a  final  look  at  the  face 
which  in  life  had  beamed  with  kindliness 
and  in  death  belied  the  victory  of  the 
grave. 

FUNERAL  OF  LOUIS  TOUART. 

The  funeral  of  Louis  Touart,  wh'ch  took 
place  from  St.  Mary's  Church  at  half  past 
nine  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  was  a 
genuine  tribute  of  respect  and  esteem  to  a 
good  and  useful  man.     The  httle  church 
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held  a  congregation  which  filled  every  seat 
and  in  which  was  represented  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  Mr.  Touart  from  every 
walk  of  life  in  this  city  and  vicinity. 

The  sei  vices  began  with  a  solemn  high 
mass  of  requiem  at  which  Rev.  W.  S. 
O'Donnell,  of  St.  Mary's,  was  the  cele- 
brant; Father  O'Donnell  also  read  the 
burial  service  at  the  home,  in  the  church 
and  at  the  grave.  Rev.  J.  Gerlach,  S.  J., 
of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  was  deacon  of 
the  mass;  Rev.  J.  W.  Dunn,  of  Oakdale, 
sub-deacon;  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Shea,  of  St. 
Vincent's  Church,  master  of  ceremonies. 

Right  Rev.  Edward  P.  Allen,  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Mobile,  was  in  the  sanctuary 
with  the  Very  Rev.  C.  T.  O'Callaghan, 
D.  D.,  vicar  general;  Rev.  William 
Tyrrell,  S.  J.,  president  of  Spring  Hill 
College,  who  delivered  the  funeral  address. 
Rev.  Theo.  Butler,  S.  J.,  and  Rev. 
Charles  D.  Barland,  S.  J.,  of  Spring  Hill 
College. 

Father  Tyrrell  began  his  comment  on 
the  life  and  death  of  Mr.  Touart  by  quot- 
ing from  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgy  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  this  prayer:  "Enter 
not  into  judgment  with  Thy  servant,  O, 
Lord,  for  in  Thy  sight  shall  no  man  be 
-justified  unless  through  Thee  remission 
of  all  his  sins  be  granted  unto  him.  Let 
not,  therefore,  we  beseech  Thee,  the  sen- 
tence of  Thy  judgment  weigh  upon  him, 
whom  the  true  supplication  of  Christian 
faith  doth  commend  unto  thee,  but  by  the 
succor  of  Thy  grace,  may  he  merit  to  es- 
cape the  judgment  of  vengeance,  who, 
while  he  lived,  was  marked  with  the  seal 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  who  livest  and  reign- 
est  forever  and  ever." 

Father  Tyrrell  said  tliat  the  gathering 
was  assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  to 
the  good  deeds,  the  lovable  part  of  this 
man  who  had  passed  to  the  final  account- 
ing. He,  as  well  as  most  of  his  hearers, 
could  t'^stify  to  the  sterling  manly  quali- 


ties of  the  departed;  to  the  genuine  charity 
which  marked  his  life;  to  the  sense  of 
justice  which  pervaded  him,  and  quoted 
St.  Ambrose's  saying  that  justice  was  the 
chief,  the  regulator,  the  father  of  all  the 
virtues. 

Father  Tyrrell  then  quoted  with  singu- 
lar felicity  one  of  the  most  touching  word 
pictures  in  the  Bible,  descriptive  of  the 
death  of  a  patriarch,  and  said  that  those 
present  were  there  to  pay  the  respect  due 
to  the  life  of  a  patriarch.  While  recount- 
ing and  remembering  the  good  qualities  of 
this  man,  he  asked  his  hearers  also  to  re- 
member the  precepts  of  mother  church  and 
pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  Though 
there  were  many  good  deeds  to  the  credit 
of  Louis  Touart,  yet  he  was  human, 
subject  to  the  frailties  and  infirmities  of 
humanity.  It  was  their  solemn  duty  to 
remember  him  in  their  prayers,  and  to  in- 
voke God's  mercy  for  his  soul. 

With  clear  enunciation  and  a  perfect 
mastery  of  Biblical  quotations  to  illustrate 
his  text,  Father  Tyrrell's  sermon  created 
a  profound  impression  upon  his  hearers. 

He  closed  with  a  return  to  the  liturgy  of 
the  dead,  as  follows:  "Grant,  O,  Lord, 
we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  mercy  unto  the 
servant  deceased,  that  having,  in  intention 
kept  Thy  will,  he  may  not  suffer  in  re- 
quital of  his  deeds;  but  that  as  here  a  true 
faith  joined  him  to  the  company  of  the 
faithful,  so  there  Thy  compassion  may  as- 
sociate him  with  the  choir  of  angels, 
through  Christ,  our  Lord. 

"Eternal  rest  give  unto  him,  O,  Lord, 
and  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him." 
.  Several  beautiful  floral  designs  were 
placed  upon  the  bier,  notable  among  which 
was  a  beautiful  wreath  from  the  members 
of  the  Mobile  Cotton  Exchange.  The  in- 
terment was  in  Magnolia  Cemetery,  the 
body  being  enclosed  in  an  aluminum 
casket,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  used  in 
this  city. 
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FRANK  B. DUNBAR,  JR.  Frank 
Bird  Dunbar,  Jr.,  prominent  in  club 
and  society  circles,  just  entering 
upon  a  most  promising  business 
career,  and  associated  with  one  of 
the  best  known  business  concerns 
of  the  South,  died  Sunday  morning, 
February  21st,  after  an  illness  cov- 
ering barely  four  days.  The  news 
of  his  sudden  death  will  come  as  a 
great  shock  to  a  wide  circle  of 
friends. 

He  was  in  the  Comus  parade 
Tuesday  night,  being  a  prominent 
member  of  that  organization.  He 
had  been  suffering  from  a  severe 
cold  for  several  days,  and  it  appears 
that  the  exposure  in  riding  on  one 
of  the  floats  of  the  Comus  pageant 
gave  renewed  impetus  to  the  al- 
ready deep-seated  infection,  and 
that  was  the  direct  cause  of  his 
death.  The  cold  fastened  itself  up- 
on the  rugged,  young  constitution, 
and  Mr.  Dunbar,  although  in  the 
prime  of  health,  gave  way  to  the 
attack,  and  died  of  acute  ureamia. 

The  end  came  at  10:30  o'clock 
yesterday  morning,  with  the  family 
and  friends  assembled  at  the  resi- 
dence, No.  2445  Esplanade  street, 
where  he  had  first  seen  the  light  of 
day,  and  where  he  had  always  liv- 
ed. Frank  B.  Dunbar,  Jr.,  was  31 
years  of  age,  having  been  born  Oct. 

3,  1873- 

Schooled  in  this  city  during  his 
tender  years,  Mr.  Dunbar  then  en- 
tered Spring  Hill  College,  at  Mobile, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
Following  that  he  attended  the 
Staunton  (Va.)  Military  Academy, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years, 
and  won  many  laurels  in  study  and 


military  discipline.  From  college 
Mr.  Dunbar  entered  the  offices  of 
the  large  concern  in  which  his 
father  was  one  of  the  mainsprings, 
and  did  office  work.  He  was  rising 
rapidly  in  the  business  of  the  firm 
when  the  untimely  end  came. 

DR  JOS.  V.ST.  MARTIN.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2ist  died  at  Donaldsonville, 
La.,  Dr.  Jos.  V.  St.  Martin. 

Dr.  St.  Martin  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Sheriff  S.  H.  St.  Martin,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  twenty- 
six  years  of  age.  He  was  a  native 
of  Ascension  parish,  and  after  at- 
tending the  parochial  schools  here, 
entered  Spring  Hill  College,  near 
Mobile,  where  he  graduated  in 
1895.  He  took  up  the  study  of 
dentistry  and  graduated  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Dental  College  at 
Philadelphia  in  1898.  He  returned 
here  and  formed  a'partnership  with 
Dr.  S.  V.  Vega,  and  had  built  up  a 
large  practice. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIA-  THE  REVIEW 
TION  OF  ST.  LOUIS  has  received 
UNIVERSITY.  the  following 
communication  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  St.  Louis  University, 
Grand  Avenue  and  West  Pine 
Boulevard: 

St.  Louis,  June  2,  1904. 
To  the  College  Editor: 

Dear  sir— The  Alumni  Association  of 
the  St.  Louis  University  has  fitted  up  a 
room  in  the  University  buildings  as  an' 
information  bureau. 

Will  you  please  announce  in  your  col- 
lege paper  that  all  students  and  Alumni 
of  your  college  are  most  cordially  invited 
to  make  free  use  of  the  same?  We  will 
be  on  hand  at  all   times  to  answer  ques- 
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tionsin  regard  to  the  Fair,  rooms,  hotels, 
places  of  interest,  etc. 

Thanking  you    in    advance    for    your 
kindness, 

I  am  very  sincerely, 

Geo.  T.  Desloge, 

Secretary. 
GOLDEN  JUBILEE         O^^     Thurs- 

OF  BRO.  day,  June 

ANTHONY  ALBERT.  9,  the  Col- 
lege celebrated  the  golden  jubilee  of 
Brother  Anthony  Albert.  Fifty 
years  ago — 1854 — the  good  brother 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  The  years  of 
his  long  and  useful  career  have  been 
spent  in  the  various  colleges  and 
houses  of  the  New  Orleans  mission, 
Grand  Coteau,  Spring  Hill,  Augusta, 
Selma,  etc.  The  Review  offers 
sincere  congratulations. 

ORDINATIONS.  Mr.  A.  B.  Fox, 
S.  J.,  and  Mr.  K.  A.  Nowlan,  S.  J., 
former  teachers  and  prefects  at 
Spring  Hill  College,  will  be  ordained 
priests  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  the 
latter  part  of  June.  The  Review 
offers  them  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions. 


EXCHANGES.  THE  REVIEW  ac- 
knowledges, with  thanks,  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  following  exchanges : 
The  Georgetown  College  Journal, 
The  Fordham  Monthly,  The  Moun- 
taineer, The  Redwood,  The  Fleur 
de  Lis,  Agnetian  Monthly,  St.  Ter- 
esa Quarterly,  Leaflets  from  Lo- 
retto,  Pascua  Florida,  The  Oahuan, 
The  S.  V.  C.  Student,  The  Inland- 
er, University  of  Arizona  Monthly, 
The  High  School  Oracle,  The  Man- 
galore  Magazine,  The  Beaumont 
Review,  St.  Mary's  Chimes. 

BIVOUAC  SONG.  THE  REVIEW  has 
received  a  copy  of  the  ''Bivouac 
Song,"  composed  by  A.  J.  Staub, 
professor  of  Music  at  Spring  Hill 
College.  This  beautiful  song  is 
dedicated  to  the  Mobile  Council  No. 
666,-  Knights  of  Columbus.  The 
words  are  supposed  to  be  sung  by 
a  Spanish  knight  before  going  into 
battle  against  the  Moors.  The 
work  is  issued  in  handsome  style, 
with  a  cover  printed  in  colors  in  a 
most  artistic  way.  THE  REVIEW 
extends  heartiest  congratulations  to 
the  talented  composer. 
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OPRING  HILL  COLLEGE  is  built  on  rising  ground,  five  miles  distant 
(§)  from  MOBILE,  and  elevated  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  It  enjoys  a  constant  refreshing  breeze,  which  renders  its  situ- 
ation both  agreeable. and  healthy.  The  surrounding  woods  afford  the  most 
pleasant  summer  walks.  A  never-failing  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
within  the  College  grounds,  furnishes  an  abundant  and  lasting  supply  of 
water  to  a  beautiful  lake  where  the  students  may  safely  enjoy  the  bene- 
ficial exercise  of  swimming.  Long  experience  has  proved  that,  owing  to  its 
position,  the  College  is  entirely  exempt  from  those  diseases  which  prevail 
at  certain  seasons  in  the  South. 

The  College  was  incorporated  in  1836  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama, 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  university,  and  empowered  in  1840 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI  to  grant  degrees  in  Philosophy  and  Theology. 

The  Directors  of  the  institution  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
which,  from  its  origin,  has  devoted  itself  to  the  education  of  youth.  They 
will  endeavor  to  show  themselves  deserving  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them  by  evincing  on  all  occasions  a  paternal  solicitude  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  those  entrusted  to  their  charge,  by  sparing  no  pains  to  promote 
their  advancement  and  by  keeping  a  careful  and  active  watch  over  their 
conduct.  The  exercise  of  their  authority  will  be  mild  without  being  remiss, 
in  enforcing  the  strict  discipline  and  good  order  so  essential  for  the  proper 
culture  of  both  mind  and  heart.  By  this  twofold  education,  which  is  based 
upon  Religion  and  Morality,  they  will  exert  all  their  energies  not  only  to 
adorn  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  useful  knowledge,  but  also  to  instil 
into  their  hearts  solid  virtue  and  a  practical  love  of  duties  which  they  will 
have  to  discharge  in  after  life.'- 

The  public  worship  of  the  Institution  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Religion; 
however,  pupils  of  other  denominations  are  received,  provided  that,  for  the 
sake  of  order  and  uniformity,  they  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  exterior 
exercises  of  worship. 

The  plan  of  instruction  is  established  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  calculated 
to  suit  not  only  the  wants  but  the  progress  of  society.  It  consists  of  three 
principal  courses  under  the  name  of  PREPARATORY,  COMMERCIAL  and 
Classical. 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  form  separate  courses,  are  optional 
and  are  taught  without  extra  charge. 

Extensive  grounds,  spacious  buildings,  commodious  class  rooms,  li- 
brary, reading  rooms,  billiard  and  recreation  rooms,  and  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  college  gymnasium  in  the  South,  afford  every  facility  for  the 
self-improvement  and  physical  well-being  of  the  student. 

For  catalogue,  &c.,  apply  to  REV.  W.  J.  TYRRELL,  S.  J.,  President. 


AcacLeiTiy  of  Tbe  Yi^ibabior, 
Motile,  Ala. 


The  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  a  boarding  school   for    young   ladies,    is 
situated  on  Spring  Hill  Avenue,  midway  between  Mobile  and 
Spring  Hill.     The  location  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
for  health  and  educational  pursuits. 
..The  course  of  studies  embraces  all  the  branches  taught  in 
the  best  schools. 
The  Adademy  was  founded  in  1833,  and  has  always 
been  favore;d  with  liberal  patronage. 
Classes  begin  early  in  September  and  dose  late  in  June.    For  particulars 

send  to  above  address. 


Sb.  .Mary's  Doi5)ii)icap  Aca(len)y 

St  Charles  Avenue  and  Broadway 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
This  academy   chartered  by  the  State  of   Louisiana,   and   empowered   to 
^       confer  Dip^^as,  offers  every  facility  for  a  thorough  education. 

For  Catalogue,  etc.  address  Mother  Superior. 


W.  C.  BRUmHAUER 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

CONFBC-riONEIRIEIS 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 

Cakes,    Craekefs.   Flavorings,    piremorks.    Prize   Chewing 

Gum,  Papcf  Bags,  Ete. 

mobile,  Hla. 
109  DauptiiO-  Stfeet — 

^ToTsPALDINgTbROS.'  \  R.  O.  HARRIS  &  CO. 

Official  Foot  Ball 


Supplies 

Are    Made   in    Accordance  With 
Official  Rules 

Spalding's  handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  of 

Palland  Winter  Sports  containingr  all  the  new 

things  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

Spaldinq's  Official    Foot  BaJI    Guide 

Containing  the  new  ruks.    Per  copy  10c 

How  to  Play  Foot  Ball 

By  Walter  camp.    New  Edition      Per  copy  10c 

A    GS^PALDINGA.  BROS. 

New  York        Chicago       Philadelphia 

Boston    San  Francisco    Baltinnore 

Buffalo    Kansas  City    St.  Louis 

Minneapolis    Denver    Montreal,  Can 

London,  Eng 


GROCERS 

224  AND  226  DAUPHIN  STREET 
MOBILE,  ALA. 
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